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A Basic Breakfast . . . ready to serve in 10 minutes! 
Sliced Fresh Peaches 


Nelleggs CORN FLAKES 


Milk 
French Toast Bars 
Hot Chocolate 





dé-lish’ us 


(OF. delcieus, fr. L. Delciosus) Delightful, tasty, pleasing, that which gives satisfac- 
tion and pleasure to the appetite. Example: Kellogg’s Corn Flakes, or any of the 


other Kellogg’s cereals. 
Note to teachers: Most of your students know the Kellogg’s cereals are delicious. 


(After all, Kellogg’s cereals are the ones most people like best.) But do they also know 
how quick and convenient it is to serve a nutritious basic breakfast with Kellogg’s 


ready-to-eat cereals? Perhaps you’ll want to make that point in your next basic 
breakfast lesson. 





FREE FROM KELLOGGQ’S—ror your free Kay Kellogg’s Memo 
Calendar and a copy of A Good Breakfast for Good Health, just write 
Kay Kellogg, Kellogg Co., Dept. JHE 957, Battle Creek, Michigan. 


* 
Nlloygss OF BATTLE CREEK 
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Tce cream snacks are fun. to tix 
and healthtul,too! 


Snacktime is fun time, especially when a teen group gets together. 
Easy-to-fix ice cream dishes and drinks are always welcome snacktime 
treats. Give your teen-age group the new ideas offered in the booklet, 
“Ice Cream—A Dish So Gay.”’ They will be surprised to learn how easy 
it is to use ice cream to concoct new and unusual snacks with their 
favorite fun food. 

Ice Cream is healthful, too, for it furnishes energy, protein, cal- 
cium, riboflavin, Vitamin A and some of all other nutrients of milk. 
All of these food elements are important in meeting the needs of fast- 
growing bodies. 

Write to National Dairy Council for your free copy of “Ice 
Cream—A Dish So Gay.” You will find information on the nutritional 
value of this popular dairy food, its storage, and even a special section 
for the weight-watcher. 


NATIONAL DAIRY COUNCIL 


111 NORTH CANAL STREET, CHICAGO 6, ILLINOIS 








Send for free booklet 


Since 1915 ..+the National Dairy Council, a non-profit organizatton, has been devoted to nutrition research and education to extend the use of dairy products. 
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WHIPPED TOPPING 


was never so newsy! 





There are whipped toppings on top 
of toppings, but the lavish-looking, 
luscious-tasting kind made with PET 
Evaporated Milk offers news-worthy 
benefits that even whipped cream 
can’t match! 


Of course, the very fact that PET Milk 
whips is news to many. But that’s just 
the beginning. Homogenized, double- 
rich PET Milk whips quickly, easily to 
high-peaked swirls... actually triples 
in volume when whipped, while cream 
simply doubles in volume. 


In other ways, too, PET Evaporated 
Milk compares favorably with the 
finest cream. Nutritionally, it supplies 
far more of milk’s essential nutrients 
... less butterfat . . . fewer calories. 


Cost-wise, it’s just 4 as much. 


Good news all around? Yes, indeed— 
that’s why your very dest desserts 
deserve PET Milk topping! 


EASY WHIPPING DIRECTIONS 


Ys cup PET Evaporated Milk 

4 teaspoons granulated sugar 
2 teaspoons lemon juice 

Y% teaspoon grated lemon rind 
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e@ Chill PET Milk in ice tray until almost 
e frozen around the edges, then put into 
e a cold 1-quart bowl with sugar. Whip 
e with cold rotary beater by hand, or 
e with electric beater at high speed, until 
© fluffy. Add lemon juice and rind. Whip 
© — until stiff. Serve as topping on puddings, 
* plain cake, gingerbread, fruit, gelatin 
c or other desserts. Makes 1 cup. 

. 

° 

s 

e 
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Tip: 1 Tablespoon frozen Lemonade 
Concentrate, thawed, can replace lemon 
juice and grated lemon rind. 


HOME ECONOMICS DEPT. « PET MILK COMPANY e ST. LOUIS 1, MISSOURI 
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Ready For Fall Classrooms 


NEW OSTER 


ELECTRIC 
HOUSEWARES 


NEW OSTER-ICER 


A model for all OSTERIZERS. Automatic feed 
guides cubes into chipping blades . . . at 
same time closes feeder so chips can’t fly out. 
NEW 3-SPEeEeD ; Patented dispenser discharges ice into glass 
PORTABLE MIXER or container fast as cubes are fed. No catch 


A brand new mixer with bag necessary. 


finger-tip speed selector, 
automatic beater release, 
three point heel rest, and 
rubber bowl guard. Chrome 
and white; all white; or 
white with pastel pink, yel- 
low or blue. 


NEW DE€LUXE KNIFE 
AND SCISSORS SHARPENER - 


New, modern style with ex- 
clusive twin overlapping 
sharpening wheels. Hollow 
grinds all shapes and sizes 
of knives . . . both sides at 
once . . . without scratching 
or gouging. Use on counter 
top or mount on wall. Handy 
cord storage compartment. 
Jet black with copper slide- 
switch panel. 


el ee | 
WE. eet eaeen, 


NEW STANDARD 2-SPEED 


Qoteuase 


Graduated, heat-proof glass 
container opens both ends for 
easier emptying and:cleaning. 
Processing blade fits standard 
canning jars. Chrome or white 


enamel base. 


All custom-crafted J ra 


by the \ Write for Special Prices 
Jol RANTRCTEENS CO. >» a ~ — Exelusively for Home Economists 
{Dept. L7, 5067 N. Lydell Ave., Milwaukee 17, Wis. 
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for your Home Economics classes... 


ARMOUR Fresh Meat Study Guide 


This new 16-page booklet is packed 
with the latest, most authoritative in- 
formation on everything your students 
want to know about buying, preparing 
and storing meat. You'll find it a use- 
ful and valuable text for use in your 


foods classes. 


Included are four meat charts show- 
ing in detail the cuts of beef, pork, 
lamb and veal. There is also a time and 
temperature table for roasting, broil- 
ing, braising, stewing and simmering. 
You'll find information here, too, on 
how to store and cook frozen meats. 


The quantity is limited, so send to- 
day for the number of copies you need 


for your classes. 


Consumer Service Department, Armour and Co., Chicago 9, Ill. 
Please send me copies ARMOUR FRESH MEAT STUDY GUIDE 
Name 
Number of Students 
Name of School 
Address 


City and State 
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Presenting the 


SINGER SLANT-O-MATIC... 


The finest sewing machine ever built for home or school use 


Dramatically new and different in every way, the 
SINGER * Slant-O-Matic outsews any machine you've ever 
used for both straight and fancy stitching. 

It’s the most durable automatic zigzag machine you can 
buy, mechanically perfected for years of service-free opera- 
tion. With unmatched ease and beauty, it sews on the finest 


And every sewing group, from beginners to your most 
advanced students, will enjoy the Slant-O-Matic’s amazing 
ease of operation. This versatile machine has convenience 
features never built into any machine before! 

Available at 45% school discount for classroom use 
and 20% discount for clothing teachers’ personal use. 


to the most rugged of fabrics without slipping or stalling. Portable, cabinet and classroom table models. 


Only the Slant-O-Matic 
has all these 


exciting features! 


e Only machine with a Slant-Needle for better 
vision, precise stitching 

e Exclusive “drop-in” bobbin in front of needle 

e Fixed bobbin case—prevents dropping, chipping 

e Exclusive elevator throat plate raises by lever—no 
feed to drop for darning and embroidery, no tools 
needed for cleaning, superior fabric handling 

e “Tune-in” knob for instant change from straight 
to decorative stitching, buttonholing, overcast- 
ing, zigzag seaming 

e Snap-up eye-level stitch chart that gives key for 
“tuning” infinite variety of decorative stitches 

e Only machine with a built-in threading diagram 
that snaps open for instant instruction 

e Exclusive gear motor drive for smoothest sewing 
ever—no belt to wear out or slip 

¢ Only machine that disengages zigzag mechanism 
to allow superior straight stitching 

¢ Micro-stitch length control that produces up to 
200 stitches per inch 

e Zero to maximum tension in one turn for simple 
tension regulation 

¢ Built-in “safety” thread cutter, scored throat plate 
for guiding stitching, flexible steel seam guide and 
many other extras 

e The only zigzag machine for home sewing de- 
signed and made in America! 


For free folders fully describing the Slant-O-Matic 
and other supplies and services offered by SINGER, 
write to SINGER SEWING MACHINE Co., Educa- 
tional Dept., 149 Broadway, N.Y. 6, N.Y. Ask for 
a demonstration at your SINGER SEWING CENTER. 


@’ SINGER SEWING CENTERS 


y *A trademark of THE SINGER MANUFACTURING CO. 
Listed in your phone book under SINGER SEWING MACHINE CO. 
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NEW |SUIT ...AND KEEP IT NEW! 


_ NUSOFT 


FABRIC SOFTENER 


makes all wash soft, 
fluffy, easy to iron! 


Your girls will enjoy making this chic new washable 
fall suit. And they’ll want to know how to keep 

it attractive, like new! 

Jane Ashley, Corn Products authority, has the secret: 
NuSoft Fabric Softener Rinse! This new wonder- 
product, which makes all washables soft and fluffy, 
gives really remarkable results with corduroy. 

A small quantity of NuSoft in the final, clear rinse 
makes the fabric soft, supple, wrinkle-free... 

more lustrous than ever! 
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Sweaters stay like new 


An item of special interest to teen-age students: 

wool, nylon, Orlon, cotton—even expensive cashmere— 
all respond to NuSoft Fabric Softener Rinse. No 
matting or stiffness when the sweater is rinsed with 
NuSoft from the first washing! = 





Wonderful for 
everything washable 


NuSoft Fabric Softener may 
be used with any type of wash- 
ing machine—or for washbow] 
laundering. Add one bottle cap- 
ful to the last clear rinse for an 
average load of fluffy, luxury- 
feeling laundry. (Use less in 
the washbow!] for nylons and 
lingerie.) Work clothes, play 
clothes, sheets, socks, towels, 
come out smooth and comfort- 
able. 











JANE ASHLEY, 
Corn Products Refining Company, 


P.O. Box 960-A, N. Y. 46, N. Y. 








Please send me a free NuSOFT sample 
and student literature 








Name —=_ 

















School Number of Students 








School Address 
City . Zone State 


NOT A WATER SOFTENER ...ASK FOR NuSOFT FABRIC SOFTENER RINSE 
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ALL THESE BOOKLETS ARE FREE IN ANY QUANTITY—How to Take Care of Floors. How to Take Care of 
Furniture. How to Make House Cleaning Easier. How to Have a Prettier Room. Easy-to-Make Gifts for the Small Budget. 
What You Should Know about Air Deodorants. What You Should Know about Insecticides. What You Should Know 
about Insect-Repellents. Three Easy Recipes for Finishing Furniture. How to Throw a Waxing Bee. How to Remove 
Old Wax Films from Floors. How to Make Your Home a Nicer Place to Live In. Safety Education Data Sheet—Floors 
in the Home. How to Remove Blemishes from Furniture. How to Clean and Shine Your Car. 


Johnson's Wax Home Service Kit 


INCLUDES NEWEST INFORMATION 
ON MODERN HOME CARE! 


This is the most complete kit of educational material we have ever been 
able to offer. As Johnson’s Wax has broadened its line of products, we 
have been in a position to publish authoritative information on other 
home activities in addition to the care of floors, furniture, equipment, 
and many new surfaces. The booklets shown are available free in any 
quantity for group distribution. Write direct to me for our complete 
Home Service Kit. Then select the booklets that will be helpful to 


you and send for as many copies as you want. 


Consumer Education Director 


JOHNSON’'S WAX Racine, Wis. 
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Why not 
join us 

as an Army 
Dietitian? 


“JOIN US IN A WONDERFUL 
PROFESSIONAL LIFE 
and use the latest professional 
techniques and developments.” 


“JOIN US IN A WONDERFUL 
OFFICER'S LIFE and benefit from 


A 
the rank, pay and prestige.” : . 


“JOIN US IN A WONDERFUL 
PERSONAL LIFE ond enjoy 
rewarding friendships, the 
chance to travel and ao 30-day 
paid vacation every year.” 


eee oe 


Washington 25, D. Cc. My present status 
ts; (check one) 


‘ . STUDENT: 
Please send me further information on High Schoo! 
i my opportunities as an Army Dietitian. ——College 
— Dietitian 


The Surgeon General, United States Army é 


Attn: Personnel Division 





i Nome GRADUATE: 
Addr — # 
—_——Distitien 











For full details, 


City 
flout this coupon today. > FL. mE Ee a ull 


U. S. ARMY MEDICAL SPECIALIST CORPS 
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add spice to your meals with Herb-Krisps 








Herb-Krisps can add flavor and fra- 
grance to any meal. They're made 
easily with whole grain Ry-Krisp and 
selected herbs. Use Celery Salt-Krisps 
with soups, salads and main dishes; 
Basil-Krisps with tomato soup, salads. 








Curry-Krisps with 
chicken, soup or salad 








Ginger-Krisps with fruit 








Write for free Herb-Krisp recipe, 
made from Ry-Krisp, the smorgasbord 
cracker in the Checkerboard package. 


a RALSTON PURINA COMPANY, Checkerboard Square, St. Louis 2, Missouri 
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Anyone can learn to crochet 


with Coats & Clark’s Visual Training Aid Unit 


CONSISTS OF: 


pradiice pie - 
your in 
cu end teed wig 
oc \ 
cR “a single crochet 
Qs 


ROUNDS | 
(rnd- nds) 








Det CRO ROCHET > 
ei sTITe DOL BLE > Pisce will mate 2 chonge 9, 
Se rse 


HALE DOUBL 


use Speed-Cro : n 
. \‘ f J wget aN 
—H use “Speed-Cro-Sh ! \ / SQ, 


—_— > 
[28 sts in comp) and steel hook no 











catch thread 


a a 




















A 3 catch the thread 
) 


AL pull through loop 














TEACHER'S MANUAL — 4- ABC OF CROCHET — 6-page “CROCHET IS FUN” 2 FILE FOLDERS keep charts and leaflets. 
page leaflet of suggestions. color leaflet—information 12-p. booklet of 
and instruction in crochet. easy-to-make articles. 





AND the makings for one set of practice pieces. This complete Coats & Clark Visual Training Aid Unit is $2.00. 
Please send all orders to Educational Mail Dept., Coats & Clark Inc., P. O. Box #67, J. H. E. 97, Newark 1, N. J. 


COATS & CLARK’S ew CROCHET THREADS 
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Welcome back to school! To help you plan 
a comprehensive curriculum for your 


September 1957 


“Future Homemaker” classes: 


Tide Washday Notes 


continuing series of tested teaching 


offer you a 


aids on modern laundry techniques 


ALL THIS YEAR! 

Yes, again, this year, Tide Washday 
Notes will bring you a series of practical 
and interesting laundry lessons prepared 
by Home Economics experts like you. 
They “cover the waterfront” on the many 
uses of today’s modern automatic washers 
and modern detergents like Tide. 


DUNGAREES TO DATE CLOTHES 


All modern washables and their modern 
care (before, during and after washing) 
get their rightful share of attention in the 
Washday Notes Series brought to you by 
Tide. By the way, have you heard there’s 
a new, better-than-ever Tide? New Tide 
with Reserve Cleaning Power. 


G 


USE COUPON TO ORDER COMPLETE SETS FOR YOUR WHOLE CLASS 


Procter & Gambie 
Box 296 
Cincinnati 1, Ohio 


Please fill in exact quantities needed in 
boxes below. 





Tide Washday Notes #1 
How to Wash Girdles in Automatic 
Washers. 





Tide Washday Notes #2 
Dacron* Skirts and Automatic W ashers. 








Tide Washday Notes #3 
Best Results with Blouses in Automatic 
Washers. 
































Tide Washday Notes #4 
Best Care for Curtains in Automatic 
Washers. 


Tide Washday Notes #5 
Dacron* Shirts Wash Clean in Auto- 
matic Washers. 


Tide Washday Notes #6 
Keep Blankets Soft, Fluffy with Auto- 
matic-Washer Care. 


Tide Washday Notes #7 
How's and Why's of Sorting Clothes for 
Automatic Washing. 


Tide Washday Notes #8 
Pre-Treating . . . Important Step in 
Automatic- Washer Care. 


























Tide Washday Notes #9 

Correct Water Temperatures for Auto- 
matic Washing. 

Tide Washday Notes #10 

Watch Your Suds for Best Washing 
Results. 

Tide Washday Notes #11 

Rinsing Problems Disappear with 
Modern Laundry Techniques. 

Tide Washday Notes #12 

Follow the 5 Basic Principles with Your 
Automatic Washer and Modern 
Detergent. 

Tide Washday Notes #13 

Bright Ideas on the Core of Dark Cot- 


tons. How to Keep Them Smart 
with Automatic-Washer Care. j 
—— 


*Du Pont trade-mork 














POSTAL ZONE 








—_———— wel Ce. 





ap 8» |) Oe 
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am Tide Washday Notes #13 


( 


nd BRIGHT IDEAS 


on the care of 


DARK COTTONS 


How to keep them smart 
with automatic-washer care 








PRE-WASHING CHECK LIST 

1. Sort carefully: Dark cottons should not 
be washed with light-colored clothes or 
linty items such as towels or linens. 

2. Check colorfastness: 
For fabrics—squeeze portion of fabric in warm water. If there is 
any “bleeding,’’ wash garment separately. 
For trimmings, bindings—press between folds of damp white 
cloth. Garments with non-colorfast, non-removable trims should 
be dry cleaned. 

3. Empty and brush pockets, cuffs to prevent unsightly stains. Also 
remove shoulder pads and close zippers. 

4. Pre-treat heavily soiled areas. Sprinkle a good detergent like 
New Tide on wet garment. Rub between hands or use soft brush. 


WASHING PROCEDURE 


For correct water temperature, washing cycle, and amount of 
detergent, see Tide Guide below. 


DRYING CARE 
Avoid wringing, excessive spinning; they cause wrinkling. Dry 
to damp dryness in automatic dryer, or hang carefully on 
towel-draped hanger and let “‘drip-dry.”’ 
“Finger-press” garment while hanging it to make ironing easier. 
Straighten seams, facings, pleats, collars, cuffs, etc. 





TIDE GUIDE FOR DARK COTTONS (Top-loading automatic or wringer washers) 


Amt. of Detergent Water Temp. Washing Cycle 
1—1'% cups in soft or medium 100 to 1 10°F. 2 to 4 minutes (if washer has 


water. 2 cups in hord water. fine fabrics cycle, use it). 





Front-loading automatics: Start with Y2 cup of detergent. Add as necessary to make and hold about 2 inches of full-action suds. 


Tide is perfect for modern washing methods. That's why the makers of 25 automatics pack 
New Tide in each of their new top-loading machines. 





This is the thirteenth of a series of Tide Washday Notes. Clip it for reference. For reprints (and previous Washday a A Product of 
Notes) punched for standard notebooks, write Tide, Procter & Gamble, Dept. M, Box 296, Cincinnati 1, Ohio. Procter & Gomble 





New AHEA Officers 


Eugene Taylor Photographe: 


AHEA President Beulah V. Gillaspie welcomes newly elected officers of the American Home Economics 

Association at the closing session of the council during the Association’s 48th annual meeting held in St 

Louis, Missouri, from June 25 to 28. Left to right: Dr. Gillaspie; Olga P. Brucher, who will serve as 

president-elect for 1957-58 and as AHEA president for 1958-60; Laura W. Drummond, vice-president, 
1957-60; and Dorothy S. Lyle, recording secretary, 1957-59 


Olga P. Brucher, AHEA president-elect, is dean of the College of Home Economics at the University 

of Rhode Island at Kingston. AHEA members will remember her as Association 
recording secretary from 1947 to 1949 and as vice-president from 1949 to 1952, when she was chairman 
of the program planning committee for the annual meeting in San Francisco. In state home economics 


associations she has been president of both the New York and the Rhode Island associations. 


Laura W. Drummond, AHEA vice-president 1957-60, is a professor of home and family life at Teach- 
ers College, Columbia University. As chairman of the colleges and universities 
section she was a member of the executive board of the AHEA from 1952 to1954. She has been a presi- 


dent of the Pennsylvania Home Economics Association and of Omicron Nu. 


Dorothy S. Lyle, AHEA recording secretary 1957-59, is director of consumer relations for the National 
Institute of Drycleaning in Silver Spring, Maryland. Dr. Lyle’s service to AHEA 

in her new office is continuous since she this year completed two years as chairman of the textiles and 

clothing section and one year as the representative of section chairmen on the executive committee. 


502 
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48TH ANNUAL MEETING ISSUE 


From the Minds of Men 


to the Lives of People 


ROM the Minds of Men to the Lives of 

People” brings to mind the advances that have 
taken place down through the ages and how the 
lives of all have been affected by the activities of 
a few. As Crawford H. Greenewalt, president of 
E. I. du Pont de Nemours and Company, said, 
“Behind every advance—is a germ of creation grow 
ing in the mind of some lone individual—whose 
dreams waken him in the night while others lie 
contentedly asleep.” We are the beneficiaries of 
the dreams of men whether we turn back to Elias 
Howe, who invented the sewing machine in 1846, 
or to Louis Pasteur, who lived at about the same 
time and gave us the basic facts which allowed us 
to consume nutritious but safe foods for breakfast 
Industry has learned the trick of turning funda- 
mental knowledge to our practical benefit. 

If we turn back the pages of human experience, 
we find that most of these advantages have come 
only recently. R. A. Milligan, the famous physicist, 
who died in December 1953 at the age of 85, used 
to remark that he belonged to the first generation 
of men in the whole history of the world who have 
been able to say that the physical conditions of 
living were substantially different for their children 
than such conditions were for the parents. The 
rate of this progress was brought out in a very 
interesting way in a statement made a few years 
ago by Robert E. Wilson, chairman of the board 
of the Standard Oil Company of Indiana: 


As an aid to visualizing the situation, suppose we com- 
press the supposed 500,000 years of man’s development into 
50 years, comparable to our own lifetimes. On this time 
scale it took man 49 years to get over being a nomad, and 
to settle down in organized communities. It took him even 
longer to get his first pair of pants, and many of the other 
things we consider time-worn characteristics of man. About 
six months ago a few men first learned to write; two weeks 
ago the first printing press was built. Only within the last 
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three or four days have we really understood how to us 
electricity, around which so much of modern civilization is 
built! 

And within the very last day have come such amazing 
things as radio, television, diesel locomotives, rayon, nylon 
sulfa drugs, penicillin, bookkeeping machines, electric com 


puters . . . , 100-octane gasoline, color and sound in motion 


pictures. . . . Jet planes, a dozen new antibiotics and hor 
mones, and the release of atomic energy all came into the 


picture since breakfast! 


Whether we think of physical comforts, added 
health benefits, or merely collected facts which help 
us make our decisions, we generally think of one 
word, namely, research. There have been many 
attempts to define research, and I suppose we will 
continue to have new and attractive descriptions 
of this human activity. I like Charles Kettering’s 
comment on research: 

Essentially it is nothing but a state of mind—a friendly 
welcoming attitude towards change. It is a problem-solving 


mind as contrasted with the let-well-enough alone mind. It 


is the composer mind instead of the fiddler mind. It is the 


“tomorrow” mind instead of the “yesterday” mind 


These are fascinating statements but perhaps re- 
search is not quite so simple as these statements 
imply. Here is another definition with a more seri- 
ous tone: “Research is not the mere collection of 
facts which are infinitely numerous and most un- 
interesting but the attempt for the human mind to 
order these facts into satisfying patterns.” This 
idea gives some suggestion for recording the facts 
after they are ordered into satisfying patterns and 
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for transmitting this knowledge through the written 
and oral word. 


Motivations for Research 


The results of research which I have alluded to 
might suggest that there was never any question 
about the importance or significance of carrying 
out research. However, as you all know, re search 
has not always been as popular as it is today. | 
was greatly impressed by a statement I saw a short 
time ago, namely, “Try to find the word research 
in the thirty pages on universities in the 1910 edi- 
tion of the Encyclopaedia Britannica.” 

There may be many motivations for research, 
but the best motivation has always been and will 
continue to be intellectual curiosity. At one ex- 
treme we may have the imaginative dreamer, the 
Einstein who pursues knowledge for its own sake; 
and at the other extreme we may have the practical 
inventors, the Edisons and the Wrights, who pursue 
research in order to improve man’s living. The 
actual struggle for existence has been and still 
a very important motivation for research, whether 
this struggle is to supply necessary nutrients for 
life or to develop defense against military aggres- 
sion. In a highly industrialized country, one may 
merely want to develop a cheaper and _ better 
method for doing a given job. 

Frequently the public demands research activity 
in a given field. If we limit the discussion only to 
our own country, we find that the framers of our 
Constitution gave serious attention to the idea that 
the federal government should become the patron 
of science. As educated men of the 18th century, 
they knew that European governments had often 
supported science and our new nation should not 
neglect this duty. A recent book entitled Science in 
the Federal Government by A. Hunter Dupree * 
gives a complete story of the public’s interest in 
and support of research through the federal govern- 
ment. Perhaps it is sufficient to emphasize that 
during the first part of this century research grew 
rather haphazardly from support within universi- 
ties, both public and private, by individual states 
and the federal government, and by certain indus- 
trial concerns. 


Support for Research 


The first serious consideration of research as a 
national asset came with the report made to the 
President of the United States in 1945 by Vannevar 


* Harvard University Press (Belknap Press Bk.), 1957, 
460 pp. 
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Bush entitled “Science, The Endless Frontier.” This 
report placed special emphasis on the expansion of 
support for research, especially basic research and 
the development of scientific talent and its use in 
the service of our country. This report gave an 
analysis of research support prior to 1940. It 
pointed out that in this support industry was the 
first government second, and universities last. 

If we follow the increase in the support of re- 
search in dollars and cents during the past 15 years, 
we reach almost astronomical figures. The total 
annual expenditure for research and development 
has increased from a prewar figure of $200,000,000 
to approximately $5,000.000,000, or an increase of 
25-fold. I should perhaps point out that the figure 
of $200,000,000 was considerably prewar since the 
estimate for 1941 was $800,000,000. Another joker 
in these figures is the fact that we use the term 
“research and development.” Development for na- 
tional defense takes a large percentage of this total 
Basic research is probably not over 5 per 
may disagree with me on this figure 


figure. 
cent. Some 
since it is estimated that 10 per cent of the total 
research activity is conducted in university labora- 
tories. Of this amount, one-half comes from the 
federal government and one-half from the univer- 
sity budgets. My guess is that a considerable pro- 
portion of the money supplied by the federal gov- 
ernment is used in de -velopmental work rather than 
in basic research. I said that 5 per cent of the 
total expenditure for research comes from univer- 
sity funds. Where does the rest come from? At 
present, the government -pays about 55 per cent 
and industry about 40 per cent. 


Federal Government Sponsorship 


On the basis of these figures then, the federal 
government has become the principal agent in the 


sponsorship of research. The allocation for re- 
search and development in the fiscal 1958 budget 


is well over $3,000,000,000. The total budget is 
approximately $70,000,000,000. This means that 
about 4 per cent of the total federal budget is now 
used for research and development. Although the 
federal government spends almost $3,000,000,000 
for research, it is important to emphasize that the 
greatest increases have taken place in military 
spending. For example, in 1940 out of the total 
expenditure of $73,000,000 the Department of Agri- 
culture spent $28,000,000, or 38 per cent, and the 
entire military establishment spent $26,000,000, or 
35 per cent. In 1952, however, the Department of 
Agriculture’s expenditures had less than doubled 
to $52,000,000, while those of defense had climbed 
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to $900,000,000, and the Atomic Energy Commis- 
sion alone spent $163,000,000 in addition. Federal 
military research and development have increased 
some 40-fold and that for all other purposes in- 
creased only about 4-fold. The increase in non- 
federal research expenditures is about 12-fold. 

Another important shift in the support of re- 
search is the fact that last year the Department 
of Health, Education, and Welfare expended 
$190,000,000 for the support of research within its 
own institutions and within educational institutions 
in this country. This figure is about equal to that 
expended for research in agriculture. It is signifi- 
cant because we have an indication that the public 
is convinced that research can prevent death and 
alleviate suffering resulting from certain diseases 
and it insists upon rapid action. 


Correlation of Sources 


There is also a close correlation between the in- 
creases in the federal appropriations and _ private 
giving. One seems to stimulate the other. There 
was a long incubation period in the development 
of these voluntary agencies and considerable dis- 
cussion regarding the percentage of the funds col- 
lected which should be used for research. One of 
the first of the organizations, now known as the 
National Tuberculosis Association, was organized 
in 1904. The American Cancer Society was founded 
in 1913. However, the important fact is that in 
1942, Congress appropriated a little over half a 
million dollars for the National Cancer Institute, 
and that year the contributions to the American 
Cancer Society totaled $285,000. Today these fig- 
ures for each of these agencies are well over 
$25,000,000. Similar relationships hold for the Na- 
tional Heart Institute and the American Heart 
Association. 

In addition to the so-called public foundations 
with their money-raising programs, we have the 
private foundations that have given much support 
to basic research. Today there are between 32,000 
and 40,000 foundations in this country with assets 
of over $7,000,000,000. Many of these play a very 
important role in the initiation and stimulation of 
basic research in a number of different areas. 
Furthermore, we must not overlook the industrial 
laboratories, for they not only carry out important 
research in their own laboratories but they make 
grants for so-called uncommitted research in many 
university laboratories. When I was a graduate 
student at the University of Wisconsin between 
1923 and 1927, I saw some of the first grants made 
to the University of Wisconsin from industry. 
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There is, of course, danger in accepting money 
directly from industry since its work may be routine 


or of value only to the industry. However, in many 


cases the research worker may be freer in his 
activities than when the money comes from govern- 
ment, either local or federal. 

So much for a very few statistics on dollars spent 
for research. However, I must emphasize that the 
mere availability of increased funds for research 
will not increase productivity or ensure greater 
originality in research. In fact, too large sums, 
especially if they are made available too rapidly, 
may be a greater detriment than help. During 
rapid expansion some of our best scientists may be 
called upon to carry extensive administrative duties. 
Furthermore, if funds are too generous, we will 
attract into research individuals who do not have 
the proper ability or the proper insight to carry on 


research. 


Requirements of the Individual 


This, then, brings us back to the individual. What 
are the requirements for a research worker and 
under what conditions will he best function? First, 
there must be intelligence, but it must be accom- 
panied by diligence. A 40-hour week is not con- 
ducive to basic research. On the other hand, the 
time is probably past when our great discoveries 
will be made in garrets or under extremely adverse 
conditions. The research worker needs laboratories 
and libraries. He must have adequate facilities, 
special equipment and apparatus which will be 
helpful to him in the promotion of his work; but 
nevertheless the greatest discoveries are not made 
y. As Herbert Hoover 
said, “Governments can at times subsidize research 


under conditions of luxury. 


or the pioneering application of human discoveries, 
but I know of no fundamental law ever discovered 
by a government.” The research worker must be 
honest; he must show humility; and he must have 
imagination. Dynamic men and women free in 
mind and spirit make for human advances. 


Freedom in Research 


You may ask what do we mean by freedom in 
research? We need to discuss this problem from 
two points of view. First, from the point of view 
of the individual investigator, and, second, from the 
point of view of the attitude of the society in 
which we live. Let us first discuss the individual. 
If we take two individuals, under the same condi- 
tions, I am sure that one may feel he has a great 
deal of freedom while the other may feel he is 
hampered or limited in many ways. We need, 
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therefore, to take into account the individual and 
deal with freedoms for each research worker rather 
than attempt to make generalizations. 

The second part of our problem relates to the 
relation of society to the freedom of the investi- 
gator. Everyone recognizes that there is a relation- 
ship between national security and new knowledge. 
All of us hope that the world situation will soon 
return to conditions where we will not need classi- 
fied information or classified research. Theoretically 
it should be possible to clearly differentiate be- 
tween classified and unclassified research. In ac- 
tual practice, however, it often becomes difficult to 
decide between the two categories, and often there 
is a difference of opinion. Fortunately, the Na- 
tional Academy of Sciences has taken a definite 
stand and has done much to clarify this situation. 
However, there are other factors that affect our 
freedom. Controls are being inflicted upon us 
which may be more serious and which many people 
do not understand. Society has gained much from 
research, but these gains cannot be used if they 
are not properly controlled. Every new develop- 
ment resulting from research increases the amount 
of control which must be carried out, either by 
ourselves or by our government. I am not merely 
thinking about atomic bombs and biological war- 
fare but about the simple things, such as the con- 
trol of chemicals in foods. When we deal with 
more potent materials, whether they are new chemi- 
cals or new forms of energy, many problems arise. 
These controls can easily be instituted if we use 
some common sense and if scientists are willing to 
lend some attention to these problems. 


Research in Home Economics 


So far I have spoken in generalities. Let us now 
turn specifically to research in home economics. It 
is unnecessary here to give a historical develop- 
ment of home economics in general, or specifically 
research in home economics. For example, at the 
University of Wisconsin, home economics was 
initiated in 1903, and in 1908 it was transferred to 
the College of Agriculture. From the federal point 
of view, Congress authorized investigations in hu- 
man nutrition in 1894, but the Office of Home Eco- 
nomics was not created until 1915. In 1923 the 
Bureau of Home Economics was established. It 
was changed to the Bureau of Human Nutrition 
and Home Economics a few years ago, and I under- 
stand that under another reorganization it is now 
called the Institute of Home Economics. However, 
I feel that organizational procedure has had rela- 
tively little to do with the degree of research in 
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home economics. There are two other factors 
which are much more important. 

One is that the field of home economics is very 
broad and covers a great many fields of endeavor, 
including the natural sciences, biological sciences, 
social sciences, and even the humanities. I was 
impressed by the statement given in a paper by 
Ruth L. Bonde? attributed to a committee which 
attempted to describe the purpose of home eco- 
nomics. It reads: 

The aim of home economics is to provide the facts, knowl- 
edge, and understanding which will help families make 
decisions concerning all aspects soc ial, physical, and aes- 


thetic—of their home and family living. To attain this aim 
home economics utilizes the basic principles of many fields 


of knowledge 


These well-chosen words emphasize the opportuni- 
ties and the urgent need for research. The greatest 
contributions which have been made, and probably 
can be made in the near future, may be the inte- 
gration or the co-ordination of a number of areas 
cf work. 

The home economist stands between the pro- 
ducer and the consumer, between educational insti- 
tutions and industrial organizations, between the 
individual and social groups. For example, great 
advances have been made in building materials, in 
home furnishings, in textiles, in clothing, and so on, 
as a result of basic research carried out in academic 
institutions and by industry; but the introduction 
and use of these in the home has been left to the 
home economist. The home economist reaches into 
the field of foods and nutrition, into dietetics, and 
thereby into medicine. The home economist reaches 
into some of the basic concepts of education, such 
as the child development programs and the so- 
called preschool laboratories. Because home econ- 
cmists have bridged these different disciplines, new 
techniques have been developed and new principles 
have been established and verified. I will use only 


one example in an area with which I have some 
familiarity. For example, certain basic concepts in 


human nutrition were suggested by indirect studies 
with laboratory animals and by medical workers 
using therapeutic procedures in human subjects 
with specific deficiencies, but it remained for work- 
ers in home economics to perfect the rigid tech- 
niques of the diet squad to firmly establish final 
facts. Such interdisciplinary activities will continue 
to yield significant results. 

Secondly, the home economists in academic insti- 
tutions have had a heavy teaching program and 


* J. Home Econ. 48, No. 7 (Sept. 1956), p. 490. 
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have played an important role in extension work 


or the interpretation of the findings that have been 
made. Perhaps we might refer to this statement 
made by the late Glenn Frank: 

The practical value of every social invention or material 
discovery depends upon its being adequately interpreted to 
the masses. The future of scientific progress depends as 
much on the interpretive mind as it does upon the creative 
mind. — The interpreter stands between the layman, whos« 
knowledge of all things is indefinite—and the scientist whos« 
knowledge about one thing is authoritative The scientist 
advances knowledge 
History affords abundant evidence that civilization has ad- 
vanced in direct ratio to the efficiency with which the 
thought of the thinkers has been translated into the lan- 


The interpreter advances progress 


guage of the masses 


Concerns for Home Economics 


The question, of course, remains whether these 
must be two different individuals or whether the 
activities can be carried out by one and the same 
This I believe is the serious problem 
often hea 


individual. 
before the home economists today. We 
that progress in research has been hampered 

militated against by the heavy teaching and exten- 
sion load carried. The problem which remains is 
how to free the capable individuals for research 
activities. This may be done by reducing the teach- 
ing load. The te aching load can be reduced by 
decreasing the number of courses or by increasing 
the number of teachers. This may be accomplished 


to some extent, but I doubt that any great increase 


in research productivity will result from this change 
unless there is a definite increase in manpower in 
The other is the establishment 


home economics. 
of research professors, either for short periods 

time or for longer tenure. These appointments 
may be taken from within the group, or certain 
economics 


Originally 


individuals outside the area of home 
may be invited to work in the field. 
these individuals may have no specific interest in 
home economics, but if they work closely with those 
interested in these fields their activities may be 
directed into areas which most urgently need ad- 
Again this cross fertilization may have 
real value. We hear much criticism these days of 
overspecialization, and those working in the broader 
aspects of human endeavor may be the very ones 
that will help overcome this specialization. It is 
important to emphasize that no civilization has 
previously faced this challenge of scientific speciali- 
zation. Furthermore, it may be a means of coping 
with the rapid technological developments which 
I mentioned earlier. 

Your contributions may he ‘Ip us continue to be 
the master of the machine and not its slave. 


vancement. 
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It must be perfectly obvious by this time that 
ideas in the minds of home economists can affect 
the lives of millions of people. It must also be 
obvious that if we are to expand these opportuni- 
ties, whether we use the term research or some 
other terminology, we must have a greater number 
of workers. A glance at certain available statistics 
would suggest that there should be no difficulty in 
this respect. I find that there are almost 40,000 
undergraduate students majoring in home eco- 
nomics. Of the first degrees granted to women in 
home eco- 


Beyond 


this country 7 per cent are given 
nomics, or somewhat over 8,000 degrees. 
this point the data are not quite so favorable. I 
find that in the case of home economics only 55 per 
cent of those trained in the field continue in the 
same field for some time. In the case of nursing, 
I understand the figure is well above 90 per cent. 
Furthermore, when we look at the higher degrees, 
ve find an appreciable number of master’s degrees, 
between 700 and 800; but as far as I have been 
able to ascertain, the number of PhD degrees is 
less than 60. If we are to expand research spe- 
home economics 
a larger number of PhD’s. 

say that an increased training program at the grad- 


cifically in . we will need to train 


Some will immediately 


uate level will require additional teachers and this, 
in turn, will reduce time for research by the faculty. 
This may be true, but I think we must recognize 
this bottleneck. 
continue for their 


If we can encourage more girls to 
PhD’s, we will eventually have 
a supply for both activities. 

As far as I have been able to judge, there are 
only two ways of attracting students for the PhD 
degre e. One is to have outstanding faculty mem- 
bers who have interesting research projects that 
will fascinate the young student, and the other 
method is financial support through fellowships or 
assistantships. May I suggest that workers in the 
field of home economics might do more in encour- 
aging fellowships from industry, foundations, and 
other groups for the support of graduate students. 
Also, many federal funds are now available for 
research in fields which correspond to activities in 
home economics. 

In conclusion, I believe I am correct in stating 
that the future for research in home economics is 
bright. There is need for such research. The en- 
vironment is excellent for the promotion of many 
types of research. It is true that certain obstacles 
stand in the way, but with a little rethinking and 
with analysis of the present situation and what 
to expect in the future, these hurdles will be 
eliminated. 





Education for a Dynamic Society 


HE program of your annual meeting indi- 

cates that during the week you were engaged 
in the process of re-examining your educational 
objectives in the field of home economics and have 
also been considering the best methods to follow 
in order to reach those objectives. 

As a layman, as I have had the opportunity of 
meeting once in a while with the leaders of your 
profession, | have become very much impressed 
by your determination to do everything possible 
to strengthen the institution of the home by mak- 
ing sure that its problems and its opportunities 
are considered in the light of the dynamic society 
of which we are a part. 

The identification of the points at which this 
dynamic society has made and is making an impact 
on the home, the analysis of the results of these 
impacts, and the development of programs de- 
signed, in the light of these impacts, to preserve 
and strengthen the home as an institution are jobs 
which should be undertaken by professionals, That 
is why I have been very much interested in the 
proposal for a Research Foundation for the Amer- 
ican Home. Such a Foundation, it seems to me, 
could render a tremendously significant service, 
and I have been delighted to have the opportunity 
of talking with some of the officers of your Asso- 
ciation about the prospects for such a Foundation. 
I am interested, and I am certainly willing to do 
anything I can to help you achieve such an ob- 
jective. 

I would like to discuss with you an educational 
objective which should be uppermost in the plan- 
ning of all educators but which should be of 
special concern to this profession. It is an ob- 
jective which must be achieved if we are to main- 
tain a dynamic society. At the same time, it is 
an objective that becomes increasingly difficult to 
achieve because of our dynamic society. 

I would state the objective thus: To make the 
maximum possible contribution to the preservation 
of the concept of freedom and to its acceptance 
by those peoples who are either enslaved or who 
are wavering between slavery and freedom. 

In order to achieve this objective the educational 
community must succeed, first of all, in transmit- 
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ting to each generation a clear concept of, and a 
deep appreciation for, freedom. That, it seems to 
me, is a responsibility which rests upon all of us 
who are a part of the educational community, ir- 
respective of our field of specialization. 

It is fairly easy to refer to the United Nations 
Report on Hungary and point out what happens 
when man comes under the control of those who 
do not believe in freedom. Think of trying to main- 
tain the institution of the home under such con- 
ditions. 

It is far more difficult, however, to identify 
clearly those things that a people must do and 
those things that they must not do if they are to 
be truly free. 

But, difficult as it is to identify those things that 
must be done and those things that must not be 
done in order to preserve freedom, the educational 
community, as a whole, must never turn aside from 
the task. This is our No. 1 mission. Unless we 
fulfill this mission, we cannot succeed in other mis- 
sions. No amount of research, for example, to 
strengthen the institution of the American home 
will be meaningful if, at the same time, the founda- 
tion on which freedom rests is being undermined. 

That is why I believe that the members of the 
educational community, teachers and students alike, 
must be prepared to express their thankfulness for 
freedom. 

But you say to me, “We can assume that on any 
occasion most of the members of the educational 
community would be willing to express their thank- 
fulness for freedom.” Yes, but are they—are we— 
ready to give expression to our thankfulness for 
freedom in a meaningful manner? 

The Psalmist in the 116th Psalm asks this very 
significant question: “What shall I render unto the 
Lord for all of his benefits toward me?” 
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And just a little later on in that Psalm, he replies 
to his own question: “I will offer unto Thee the 
sacrifice of thanksgiving.” 

In other words, when we are truly thankful, we 
express our thankfulness in deeds, as well as in 
words—deeds that can be characterized by just one 
word, namely, sacrifice. 

Are we, as members of the educational com- 
munity, so thankful for freedom that we are will- 
ing to make sacrifices in its behalf? Are we, as an 
educational community, sending out into the life 
of our day young men and women who are so 
thankful for freedom that they are willing to make 
sacrifices in its behalf? 

Never before in history has it been more impor- 
tant for these questions to be answered in the 
affirmative than is the case today. 

Within our own nation, the dynamic society to 
which we have referred makes it necessary to 
make sure that the powerful forces which char- 
acterize this society are used not to destroy freedom 
but to preserve and strengthen it. And at the same 
time we must keep in mind the fact that, as Elton 
Trueblood expresses it in his book Declaration of 
Freedom, the only way in which we can end the 
tragic division of the world into two camps is by 
“the penetration of the whole earth by the ideal 


ot a free society.” 


Sacrifices for Freedom 


What are some of the sacrifices for freedom that 
the members of an educational community should 
be willing to make themselves and should be will- 
ing to urge their students to make? 

First of all, I believe that we must make sacri- 
fices—and we must inspire our students to make 
sacrifices—in order to strengthen the foundation on 
which our form of government rests. 

The citizens who are unwilling to vote, who are 
unwilling to participate actively in the political 
party of their choice, and who are unwilling for 


purely selfish reasons to serve in public office are 


certainly not thankful for freedom. Furthermore, 
they are undermining the foundation on which 
freedom rests. 

Government has always constituted the greatest 
potential threat to freedom. The complexity of 
modern government, as a result in many instances 
of our dynamic society, makes it an ever greater 
potential threat. The tremendous powers that gov- 
ernment can exercise today can be used to under- 
mine freedom. Also, the failure of government to 
do those things which it should do in order to cope 
with the problems that grow out of a dynamic 
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society can likewise constitute a threat to freedom. 
Failure of government to cope with such problems 
in an adequate manner often leads to society's 
trying short cuts which, in turn, threaten the free- 
dom we cherish. 

Government will do those things which it should 
do, and avoid doing those things which it should 
not do, only if citizens who are well trained and 
properly motivated are willing to take an interest 
in politics and are willing to serve their govern- 
ment, no matter what sacrifices may be involved. 
Your concern with the home has provided you, | 
am sure, with one illustration after another—par- 
ticularly in the field of local government—of the 
truth of this statement. 

Are we, who are a part of the teaching profes 
sion, setting the right example? I know that there 
are those who believe that teachers should be aloof 
from politics and government. I do not agree with 
them. I see no reason for making second-class 
citizens out of teachers. I know that there are risks 
involved—risks which may lead to sacrifices. But 
shouldn’t we be willing to make sacrifices in the 
interest of providing a government which in turn 
will preserve and strengthen our concept of free 
dom? Shouldn't we practice what we preach? 


Transmission of Ideals of Freedom 


Having answered these questions in the affirma- 
tive, as I am sure you are willing to do, we must, 
no matter what our field of specialization, resolve 
to do everything we can to send forth from ou 
schools young men and women who are on fire 
with a determination to preserve freedom. That 
determination must express itself in an eagerness 
to vote, to participate in the political party of their 
choice, and to serve in public office when provided 
with the opportunity of doing so. 

To teach in such a manner as to achieve this 
result is a difficult undertaking. Both voting statis- 
tics and Gallup polls reflecting the attitudes of the 
adults of our day toward politics and toward gov- 
ernment show us that, to date, our educational 
Nevertheless, we 
The stakes are 


too high. We must bring our students to the place 


system has not done too well. 


cannot and must not admit defeat 


where they are so thankful for freedom that they 
are willing to make sacrifices in its behalf. Surely, 
beginning at the elementary level and extending 
through the field of graduate education, our own 
carefully supported convictions relative to freedom, 
backed up by our own willingness to make sacri- 
fices in order to discharge our duties as citizens, 
can inspire the young people of our day to become 
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participants rather than spectators in the cause of 
good government. 

Next, it seems to me, we must be willing to make 
sacrifices, and we must inspire our students to 
sacrifices in order to help our neighbors, 
to realize their highest 


make 
individuals and nations, 
possibilities. 

At the very center of our Judeo-Christian tradi- 
tion is the Commandment “Thou shalt love thy 
neighbor as thyself.” This Commandment places 
upon each one of us a common responsibility to 
do everything within our power to help our neigh- 
bor realize his highest possibilities. 

This Commandment is a law of the life—a law 
which, if broken, breaks the life of the eaten 
and disrupts the society of which he is a part. The 
acceptance of this Commandment provides a center 
and a direction for life. This, in turn, motivates and 
inspires men and women to make sacrifices in order 
to fulfill the law in their own lives. 

The enemies of freedom thrive in a climate of 
indifference to the welfare of others. A community 
that refuses to provide educational opportunities 
for all young people irrespective of race, color, or 
creed is violating this basic law of life and by so 
doing is providing a fertile soil for the seeds of 
communism. A community that refuses to provide 
adequate support for its welfare programs—pro- 
grams that are often directly related to the 
strengthening and maintenance of the home—is also 
violating this basic law of life and is playing into 
the hands of the enemies of freedom. Likewise, the 
surest way for the free world to lose the battle for 
the hearts and minds of men is for it to violate 
this basic law by refusing to use its resources, in- 
cluding the talents of the members of this profes- 
sion, in order to help the peoples of the Far East 
and the Middle East, for example, to realize their 
highest possibilities. 

Nations, like individuals, can save their lives only 
as they are willing to lose them in intelligent and 
unselfish service for others. Surely, as a result of 
our teaching in the classrooms and by our own 
example we can make a major contribution to our 
students by urging them to provide themselves with 
both a center and a direction for their lives by 
accepting this basic law of life. Its acceptance both 
by them and by us will call for sacrifices. But 


these sacrifices must be made for freedom. 


Spiritual Breakthrough 

And, finally, it seems to me that we must make 
sacrifices, and we must inspire our students to 
make sacrifices, in order to strengthen our spiritual 
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foundations. Our nation is spending billions of 
dollars every year for a defense program. We are 
spending this money in the hope that by so doing 
we will be able to deter the potential aggressor. 
Yes, we are spending this money in order to buy 
time until spiritual forces can provide us with a 
spiritual breakthrough that will bring us into a 
pathway that will lead to peace. If this break 
through does not take place and we are plunged 
into a third World War, the foundations on which 
the home and all of the other blessings of freedom 
rest will very likely be swept away. 

This spiritual breakthrough will take place only 
if each one of us is willing to make his contribution 
to setting spiritual forces into motion by working 
effectively in and through the church and faith of 
his choice. 

I appreciate the boundaries that have been estab- 
lished and that must be maintained in the field of 
churc h 


public education—for example, between 


and state. This means that there are some things 
that it would not be appropriate for us to do 

the classroom. Each one of us, however, who is 
engaged in activities in the field of education, 
public or private, can, through our own active par- 
ticipation in the church and faith of our choice, set 
an example that will not be overlooked by our 
students. The setting of such an example will 
make it necessary for us to make 
they are sacrifices that, with the strength that can 
come from God alone, we will be willing to make 
truly 


sacrifices, but 


if we understand freedom and if we are 
thankful for it. 

In a very real sense the future of freedom within 
our own nation and throughout the world lies in 
the hands of those of us who have the privilege of 
working in the field of education. We can, if we 
will, set the right kind of example by continuing 
to make sacrifices in behalf of freedom. We can, 
if we will, guide this generation to an understand- 
ing of, and We can, by 
utilizing sound methods of instruction, convey to 


respect for, freedom. 


our students our own convictions on freedom and 
can motivate them so that they, too, will dedicate 
their lives to freedom. 

If we thus guide the new generation, we will be 


playing our part in preserving and strengthening 
those institutions, including the home, which owe 
their existence to the fact that freedom does reign 
and—above all—we will be 


in our great nation, 
playing our part in ending the tragic division of 
the world into two camps by helping to make it 
possible for the ideal of a free socie ty to penetrate 
the whole earth. 





A Research Foundation for the American Home 


EASONS for a federal Research Foundation 
for the Home, or for 
similar agency, have been clear to home economists 
1899. when home 


economics was born in response to the need for 


American some 


for many years. Ever since 
one organic field of learning in which the contri- 
butions of the various sciences and arts would be 
integrated to deal realistically with the home and 
family processes of our society—throughout these 
almost 60 years research bearing directly on the 
family has been thought of as an integral part of 
this need. Was there to be teaching at all levels 
and effort through social agencies, business, and 
institutions to improve the effectiveness of the 
home and family processes in this society? If so, 
then there must be research, our predecessors 
declared in the early years. 

They foresaw that without research focused on 
home life there could only be opinion, which per- 
haps inevitably would become shallow and smug. 
They saw the family as the most important area 
of our national life, the basis of all else, where 
principles of physical, biological, and social science, 
art, and moral values merge. Leaders believed that 
without research in this key area—research com- 
parable in scope, depth, and focus to that in in- 
dustry, defense, agriculture, and medicine—a social 
imbalance would most probably occur, an im- 
balance that could become tragic. 


AHEA Research Interest 
Throughout the years, therefore, the American 

Home Economics Association through what is now 
its research section and through other sections ( be- 
cause all are dependent upon research ), through its 
national and state officers, and through a succession 
of special committees, has been interested in such 
research as the following in the interrelated 
processes of home and family life and those proc- 
esses extended to the community: 

1. Food and its effect on the economic, physical, 
and social health of the family and the com- 
munity 

2.The house with its hard equipment, textile 
furnishings, and living arrangements indoors 
and out, and their effect on the physical, psy- 


Grace M. Henderson 


Dr. Henderson, dean of the College of Home Eco- 
nomics at the Pennsylvania State University, is a 
member of the AHEA committee on federal re- 
search related to home economics, which first 
proposed the establishment in the federal govern- 
ment of a Research Foundation for the American 
Home. This is her address on the Foundation to 
the opening general session of the annual meeting 


of AHEA in June 1957. 


chological, and social maturity of the family and 

its members 

. Economic movements, as unemployment, rise and 

fall of prices, market offerings, women’s em- 

ployment, and the effect of these on the family 
and its members 

. The significance of clothing and of other home 

experiences on the maturation of individuals 

. Research that answers the questions: 

a. What kinds of families are needed in our 
society? What kind of interpersonal relations, 
what health, 
competence, what quality and kind of resource 


degree of what community- 
management, what types of creativity, and 
what philosophies, if any, does this society 
require of its families and their members, if 
the society is to be strong? 

. Which of these characteristics have American 
families produced, to this day? 

. What has influenced, and what may effectively 


influence, their development? 


Search for a Sponsoring Agency 


The foreseen need for these kinds of findings led 
home economists through the years to seek funds 
and a sponsoring agency for research for the family. 
But who would support such research and in what 
kind of structure should it be located? Who would 
support a full-bodied program of research-for-the- 
family (1) where each effort would be an integral 
part of the whole, (2) where all parts would be 
present in comparable amounts and quality and 
would be closely interrelated, and (3) where the 
major purpose would be abundantly clear, namely: 
the improvement of all home and family processes, 
including those that are extended to the community? 
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Who would support such a total program of re- 
search for all families regardless of wealth, occupa- 
tion, residence, race, or creed? 

Many agencies have been willing to support 
parts of such research. Good researchers, working 
within home economics, for example, have been 
sought after by business, agriculture, medicine, 
and philanthropic foundations to conduct long- 
term inquiries for those groups. Home economists 
have grasped these opportunities gratefully, have 
conscientiously served the purposes of those grant- 
ing the money, and have eagerly gleaned from the 
data facts useful to all families. These have been 
used by every person in our Association and by 
the families whom we serve in ev very corner of 
the country. This work will go on; and this Associ- 
ation will, without doubt, do all in its power to 
continue to gain support for those who have let 
us aid in their good work and who have thereby 
helped us also to achieve a part of our major pur- 
pose for and with families. 

But as an associated group of professional per- 
sons concerned primarily with the family, we 
have not yet been successful in leading this country 
to create a structure through which a full-fledged, 
well-balanced, organically whole program of re- 
search-for-the-family could evolve, receive stimulus, 
and be adequately ‘supported. The question “Who 
would support such a total program of research 
and in what kind of structure would it be located?” 
has remained to this day, unanswered in action. 
An inclusive, co-ordinating, umbrella-type structure 
is needed, which will (1) encompass present efforts 
in their various locations, (2) support and 
strengthen their work where it is, as it bears upon 
family life, and (3) stimulate new efforts in 
additional places throughout the country. How 
should we proceed? 


Federal Research 


In this country, when in the public interest, cer- 
tain services are so urgently needed that they 
should not be left to chance nor to groups whose 
special interests may not always be keyed to that 
particular public good, and when the benefiting 
units (be they families or states) cannot possibly 
or economically do the job separately, nor under- 
take work of sufficient scope, we turn to our na- 
tional government for aid. Some such standards 
would undoubtedly guide the co-operative federal- 
state task force recently proposed by President 
Eisenhower. This turning to the national govern- 
ment is often done when research is needed even 


in periods of vigorous economy. For example, 
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1. Millions are spent annually for government re- 
search useful in defense and industry. 
2.The United States Department of Labor pro- 
vides a research service for labor. This, of course, 
also has considerable significance for families, 
and home economists have long and effectively 
participated in the research of this Department. 
3. The United States Department of Agriculture has 
one of the largest and most complete and self- 
contained research services known anywhere, 
that is designed for service to one specific branch 
of the economy, in this case—agriculture. In- 
cidentally, as we all know, because agricultural 
leaders have long recognized the farm family 
as a primary production unit and all families as 
a major consumption unit for agricultural prod- 
ucts, the Department of Agriculture has since 
the late 1800's conducted and financed research 
useful to families, some of it even to urban 
families. Here, too, home economists have partici- 
pated both in Washington and in the states where 
federal money is granted for co-operative agri- 
cultural research and for that contracted by the 
Department. The American Home Economics 
Association has been particularly active with 
relation to the research in this Department. 
Clearly agriculture, labor, industry, and de- 
fense are served directly through research sup- 
ported by the federal government. In addition 
to the above: 
. The United States Department of Health, Edu- 
cation, and Welfare has large appropriations for 
including that in the Public Health 
Administration, Office of 


research, 
Service, Social Security 
Education, and others. 
nutrition, child development, geriatrics, mental 
health, child adoption procedures, and more 
which has bearing on family life. Here, too, 
home economists have long participated both in 
Washington and in the states. 

. The most recently established large federal re- 
search agency is the National Science Founda- 
tion, which is authorized for work in the social 
as well as in the physical and biological sciences. 
In its first half decade, however, its efforts have 
been confined to the physical and biological sci- 
ences, partly for reasons of national defense. 
Some of the small amount of fundamental re- 
search supported by the federal government is 
Relatively few home economists have 


Research here includes 


done here. 

tapped this source of funds. 

Thus, we see ample precedent for the people of 
this country to look to their federal government 
for financial support and a proper organizational 
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structure through which research of benefit to all 


the people can be developed. 


How Urgent the Need? 


But, although home economists and many others 


have long recognized the ultimate necessity of a 
comprehensive program of research for the family, 
the American Home Economics Association has 
not yet worked closely enough with “the people” 
to bring such an inclusive program into being. 
Are we, even today, sure enough that such a pro- 
gram is essential to the well-being of future gener- 
ations, to go effectively to “the people” in its behalf? 

How In the past half 


century, while many millions have been spent an- 


urgent is the need? 


nually for research for agriculture, industry, and 


defense, the country has not developed comparable 


understandings of family processes. Families are 
repeatedly held responsible in public discussions 
and writings for such troublesome social problems 
unintelligent 


as juvenile delinquency, prejudice, 


consumer demand for services and commodities, 
high 


improvident use of income and 


specific common physiological weaknesses, 
rate of divorce, 
other resources and for lack of understanding, skill, 
and devotion in the democratic way of life. The 
finger of blame is pointed at the family; it is 
thought the family 
affects the whole of society. 


should do better, because it 
It is reiterated that no 
experience so intimately, persistently, and conclu- 
sively affects every individual from birth through 
death as his home and family life, hence, that no 
resource is more important to develop and con- 
serve for the welfare of society than its families. 
Yet without the facts and understandings that can 
come only from a far larger and family-focused 
program of research than we have yet known— 
a research program carefully balanced to include 
and integrate all aspects of home and family life— 
without adequate facts and understanding from 
such a program, neither families themselves, nor 
law makers, nor manufacturers, nor educators can 
determine (1) what needs to be improved or (2) 
how improvement most effectively be 
This phase of the national life is as 


could 
achieved. 
dependent upon a comprehensive program of re- 
search, for progress, as is any other. 

When research in so important a phase of the 
national life is left to the chance interests of those 
who administer funds appropriated for other pur- 
poses, it is no wonder that two-thirds of the 
federally and state financed research in home eco- 
nomics, for example, where there is equal concern 


for the or 10 major phases of family life, just 
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happens to have developed in one ot the se seve ral 


areas, and that even there we have scarcely 
scratched the surface of the research needed. Home 
must key their 


research plans to the available sources of funds, 


economics researchers every day 


rather than to an over-all design of research needed 
for the life of ow 


country. No wonder, 


strengthening of the family 
either, that a similar high 
proportion of the doctor’s degrees granted in home 
but one o 


economics annually are in r two aspects 


of home life, hence, that university faculties are 
woefully lacking in well-trained personnel and, 
therefore, in undergraduate and graduate courses 
in those phases of home life where research has 
either been totally lacking or pitifully limited. No 
wonder, then, that undergraduate home economics 
curricula continue imbalanced and, therefore, that 
those with bachelor’s degrees can give relatively 
little leadership in certain aspects of home and 
family life. For the most part, families must find 


their way alone in these areas, with neither ade- 
quately prepared leaders nor satisfactory facts to 
guide them. being the lifeline of all 


education, whether conducted through business or 


Research, 


social agencies or educational institutions, actually 
determines the direction, the emphasis, and the 
quality of our educational programs. 


The Possibilities 


moment. Suppose in 1900 


American Home 


Let us dream for a 
a Research Foundation for the 
had been established by the federal government 
with adequate funds to promote research in all 
phases of home life. Funds would have been 
channeled through this Foundation to universities 
to private agencies, and to branches of the federal 
government for research designed primarily to meet 
the needs of families. A nation-wide home research 
policy might have been developed so that a well- 
balanced national program could have emerged, 
using all agencies and all talents. Scholarships 
and fellowships would have been awarded, to 
encourage young people of equally good minds and 
in the number needed to enter each of the several 
major phases of home life, and to relate those 
specialties to the total family good. Results of 
such research would have been published in sci- 
entific and popular papers, on the Foundation’s 
Undergraduate college programs, equally 
might have attracted larger 


budget. 
strong in all parts, 
numbers of men and women students from a wider 
range of backgrounds and talents; and all families, 
hence the country as a whole, would have bene- 
fited from these programs. 
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Today, the challenge is ours. In a 252-page 
report, the Senate Subcommittee on Juvenile De- 
linquency recently said, 

If society is to achieve any really effective curtailment of 
law violation, it must come largely through the medium of 
family, since it is there that attitudes of conduct are bred, 
out of which anti-social lives develop. Better children can 
come only from better parents. 


Repeatedly throughout its report it urged more 
research. 

If the homes of this country are to carry their 
important responsibilities as effective ly as business, 
agriculture, and labor, they must be further sup- 
ported than in the past by a program of research 
that is designed primarily, not incidently, to meet 
the needs of families. Such designing could be 
led through an adequately financed Research Foun- 
dation for the American Home. It could correlate 
federal, state, and private research efforts, in so 
far as they serve the purpose, and would, by design, 
strengthen them. It would provide an avenue for 
relating research and universities 
to the several federal research agencies. It need 
not have laboratories of its own, any more than 
the National Science Foundation has laboratories. 
It need not be labeled a “Home Economics Re- 
search Foundation,” though it would bring to all 
the agencies under its umbrella the support of this 
Association. In the years since home economics 
was born for the precise purpose of co-ordinating 
the contributions of all fields of learning for specific 
functional service to families, the several contribut- 
ing sciences have developed far beyond their 
status in the 1800's. Representatives of these con- 
tributing fields of learning will be equally inter- 
ested, in the formation of the kind of 
national structure we propose. So, too, will the 


our colleges 


with us, 
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organized groups of our colleagues in related pro- 
fessions. 

There is need today to complete the job begun 
in 1899. The need for a co-ordinating field of learn- 
ing in which all aspects of home and family life 
are integrated and become unique because of this 
interrelationship is as great today as it was at 
the turn of the century. Indeed, as the related 
fields mature, there is even greater need for syn- 
thesis. 

The processes of interrelating are difficult, but 
probably no more difficult in relation to families 
than in relation to agriculture or medicine or bio- 
physics or any one of a dozen other new inter 
disciplinary fields of study that are emerging today. 
The research of the future, we are told, will bridge 
traditional subject lines. This, with relation to the 
home, was foreseen by our predecessors. In our 
educational and action programs, we have made 
progress through the years in dealing with the 
total family situation, crossing traditional subject 
lines, and merging them for family purposes. Our 
research, however, is still considerably fragmented. 
A basic condition contributing to this fragmentation 
is the lack of 
devoted to an integrating program and a national 
Whenever most 


major source of funds, a source 


policy of research-for-the-home. 
funds for a program must come from those appro- 
priated for other purposes, unity and balance are 
achieved with great difficulty. It is our opportunity 
today to help this country seek and obtain a 
national co-ordinating structure, through which a 
balanced and integrated program of research-for- 
the-family can be promoted and adequately sup- 
ported, 
national Research Foundation for the 
Home could serve this purpose. 


present locations and in new ones. A 
American 


Headquarters Acquires New Kitchen Appliances 


Two bright new ranges and a shiny new refrigerator were moved into the 
AHEA headquarters building this June. The new appliances are part of a 
co-operative plan between AHEA and our advertisers and exhibitors to keep 


the headquarters kitchen modern and up to date. 
(both gas and electric) is for ranges of 30-inch size with 
The conus varies as to size and cubic feet, but the two-door 


kitchen for ranges 
large oven. 


The space allotted in the 


freezer-refrigerator type is always requested. Our advertisers and exhibitors 
generously contribute their equipment to be used without charge in the head- 
quarters building. The kitchen was first equipped in 1953 with a Tappan gas 


range, an 


Admiral electric range, and a Crosley refrigerator. In 1955 the 


equipment was changed to a Roper gas range, a Kelvinator electric range, 
and a Frigidaire refrigerator. The latest set of appliances includes a Universal 
gas range, a Hotpoint electric range, and a Servel refrigerator. 





The Importance of Communication for World Understanding 


The News, the United States and the World 


HE other day I began that chore which 
becomes the only blessing I can discover in 
moving—clearing out an accumulation of things that 
human beings have a tendency to collect until 
there is some compelling reason to reduce the pile. 
Anyhow, in going back over my souvenirs I 
happened on a little notebook. There in careful 
seventh-grade script were recipes for making white 
sauce and basting a hem. And I was reminded of 
the fact that I, once, many years ago, took some 
very elementary courses in what was then called 
Domestic Science. 

I never became very proficient in these arts, 
and I think it is only fair to warn you, therefore, 
that I am not very qualified to speak to experts in 
homemaking. 

But I realize that since those days, your profes- 
sion has considerably broadened its scope so that 
you now have as an objective—“to co-operate in 
the attainment of the well-being of individuals 
and of families . . . and the preservation of values 
significant in home life.” Therefore, perhaps, | 
may, by membership in the human family (whose 
welfare is your goal), be permitted some observa- 
tions. 

In approaching my topic of “The News, the 
United States and the World,” I am reminded that 
two of the smallest things in our world have be- 
come the greatest and most powerful—the electron 
and the atom. 

The electron makes it possible for us to com- 
municate with one another—the atom compels us 
to learn to communicate with one another. For, 
unless there is communication, which leads to 
understanding, the atom can lead to destruction. 

General David Sarnoff, chairman of the board 
of RCA, has first-hand knowledge of both of these 
two mighty forces. The electron connection is 
obvious. But RCA is also directly concerned with 
development of the guided missile. General Sarnoff 
says, “Together these tiniest of entities, the electron 
and the atom, are remolding mortal existence—for 
good or ill, depending on our wisdom and self- 
discipline in using their tremendous powers.” 


Pauline Frederick 


Miss Frederick, news commentator and United 
Nations correspondent for the National Broad- 
casting Company, was the main speaker of the 
second general session at the AHEA’s 1957 annual 
meeting. This article is adapted from her talk. 


We must have communication with one another. 
What we need to acquire most from our use of 
the electron is a realization of the potential of that 
other tiny thing—the atom (which General Sarnoff 
calls the “Mighty Midget”). This challenge was 
graphically illustrated on the front page of The 
New York Times just after the American test 
hydrogen bomb was set off at Bikini in 1955. 

In that particular issue of The Times, the left- 
hand column (the secondary news position) was 
devoted to a vision of a new era of civilization that 
could be created by modern technology 

In the first 
column), there was a vision of how all civilization 


news position (the right-hand 
could be destroyed by the greatest explosion on 
earth in the release of that test H-bomb. 

The vision of the new era was constructed by 
faculty members of the California Institute of 
Technology. They found that “in the next one 
hundred years the earth’s population would multi- 
ply at least two to four times,” and that “technology 
can feed, clothe and shelter these people ade- 
quately, and in some cases well. Machine civiliza- 
tion will spread over the earth and it can provide 
for all, from the most common substances: air, sea 
water, ordinary rock and sunlight.” 

The glimpse of how civilization can be ended 
was much more dramatic. From a distance of 40 
miles, the exploding H-bomb gave off a light of 
500 suns. According to one witness, Times’ cor- 
respondent William Laurence, when the real sun 
rose a little later it seemed puny by comparison. 
Following the fire-ball there was, as Mr. Laurence 
put it, “the most startling and incredible phe- 
nomenon of all—a giant super-earthly cloud that 
kept climbing and spreading outward until it 
appeared as though it would envelope the entire 
earth.” 
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Each of these two possibilities is now within 
the grasp of human beings—a greater civilization 
than has ever been known, or annihilation of all 
life. But they cannot exist side by side, as they did 
on the same page of The New York Times. 

Recently, I heard General Sarnoff tell about the 
progress being made in the development of the 
inter-continental missile with its atomic war-head. 
He predicted that possibly within five years, cer- 
tainly within ten, both the United States and Russia 
will have missiles that will be able to rise 500 to 
800 miles into the air, travel 5,000 to 10,000 miles 
forward, and release their destruction on a specific 
target. When this day arrives the United States and 
the Soviet Union will reach what General Sarnoff 
calls “dreadful parity.” Neither can be safe from 
the other. 

Thus, in the short time that is left, much has to 
be done in developing the communication of under- 
standing among people, if the implications of that 
“dreadful parity” are not to be realized. 

“The crux of man’s problem today,” 
General Sarnoff again, 


to quote 


is his inability as a social and economic creature to keep 
step with the swift march of science and invention. Physical 
distance has been all but cancelled out, yet the distances 
between the hearts and minds of men and of nations are 
as wide as ever. Man is mature technologically while still 
an adolescent spiritually. 


In other words, the electron must be used to 
bring the minds and hearts of men together be- 
fore the atom separates them forever. 

The task was put in another way by Prime Min- 
ister Nehru of India when he visited us UN cor- 
respondents in our Club Room at United Nations 
Headquarters last fall. The Prime Minister made 
a brief statement, which began with a reference 
to an inscription on a statue in Lahore (which Mr. 
Nehru noted wistfully was now in Pakistan). That 
inscription reads: 

“Will you be governed by the Pen or the Sword?” 

Mr. Nehru interpreted the Pen to mean ideas— 
the fruit of the mind—and exchange of these ideas. 
He challenged us correspondents to help make the 
Pen prevail over the Sword (the bomb and the 
guided missile ). 

Whether we like it or not, the United States 
has a major role in influencing this choice. Our 
scientists and technicians have brought us into a 
position of leadership in both the electronic and 
atomic fields. The question remains, are we 
politically, socially, and spiritually mature enough 
to lead the way toward understandings that will 
bridge the differences that have been dividing the 
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minds and hearts of men who have been linked 
so closely physically? 

Looking back over the news of the last 10 or 11 
months, it is apparent that the United States has 
been trying to show the world how to be ruled by 
the pen—sometimes falteringly, sometimes ine ptly. 
But on one point there can be no disagreement 
that leadership has been directed away from rule 
by the sword. 


No Alternative to Peace 


First, during this past year it became evident 
that American foreign policy is based on the prin- 
ciple President Eisenhower enunciated after the 
meeting at the summit in the summer of 1955. 
It is that there can no longer be any alternative to 
peace. 

Last October 29, the Security Council was hold- 
ing a rather dull session on a French complaint 
that Egypt was helping the Algerian rebels. As 
the meeting broke up, we correspondents were 
waiting in the Delegates’ Lounge just outside the 
Council Chamber, with some disquieting reports 
coming in on the overseas news tickers. They an- 
nounced that Israeli military forces had crossed the 
demarcation line into Egypt. Ambassador Henry 
Cabot Lodge was one of the delegates who glanced 
at these dispatches, then rushed to his car to go to 
his office to check further reports. 

Those of you who followed radio and television 


in the succeeding days and nights (and many of 


you did) heard and saw, through the miracle of 
the tiny electron, the swift and dramatic develop 
ments that brought the world so close to the brink. 
The Israeli attack provoked an ultimatum from 
Britain and France to cease fire or they would 
When the Security Council called for a 
cease fire, both delegations said the UN was too 
slow and ineffective, promptly vetoed the resolu- 
tion, and launched their forces onto the Suez area. 
The Soviet Union began to talk of sending volun- 
teers to help Egypt. At the same time, Moscow 
took advantage of the turmoil into which the 
western world was plunged to turn its guns on the 
people of Hungary who were trying to break their 


intervene. 


chains. 

The United States felt that it was so important 
to put out the fire in the Middle East promptly 
that Secretary of State Dulles came to the UN per- 
sonally to direct the powerful American effort. 
President Eisenhower announced that there could 
not be one code of conduct for our friends and 
another for our enemies. 

When Britain and France vetoed cease-fire efforts 
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in the Security Council, Secretary of State Dulles 
carried the battle for peace to the first emer gency 
session of the General Assembly in UN history. At 
the same time, diplomatic and economic pressure 
was applied on the outside. 

American influence, inside and outside the UN, 
was largely responsible for persuading the British 
and French—and, eventually, the Israelis—to give 
up their Egyptian venture, stop the fighting, and 
withdraw their troops. 

This compliance, especially by the British and 
French, eliminated the excuse the Soviet Union 
was using for its threat to intervene. Whether 
Moscow would actually have taken this step is 
known only to those who are privy to the Machia- 
vellian machinations of the Kremlin. But suffice it 
to say, this Russian nerve offensive had its effect, 
for I can tell you it produced a great deal 
anxiety at the UN. I remember asking one high 
official of the Secretariat if he felt the Soviet Union 
really planned to send volunteers to Egypt. He 
replied solemnly that the question was not whether 
Russia would make such an offer but whether 
Egypt could afford to turn it down. 

Now, of course, in this world where realism is 
frequently more influential than idealism, one thing 
should be made clear. This successful effort to 
divert the world from the road to a major war in 
the Middle East was not prompted entirely by 
recognition of the obligation all UN members as- 
sume under the Charter not to resort to force to 
settle their international disputes. I believe a more 
compelling motive was fear that the conflict in 
Egypt might spread into a big-power nuclear war. 
And this appeared to be in the minds of the Soviet 
leaders, too, for they did not seem ready to push 
the situation to a point of no return. Regardless of 
what evil may be attributed to the Soviet Union, 
realists are convinced that Russians are not any 
more ready to commit suicide than any other peo- 
ple. For it is rather widely accepted that no matter 
who starts a nuclear war, the radioactive poison 
that can spread from defense as well as offense, will 
know no boundaries. 

And so I say, first, that during this past year 
it became evident that many nations were ready to 
follow the leadership of the United States in 
demonstrating that there is no longer any alterna- 
tive to peace. The horrible engines of mass destruc- 
tion being piled up by all parties to the nuclear 
arms race have given their owners pause in con- 
sidering their use. Nations are not as quick to 
pull the trigger as they once were. They are aware 
that the choice is no longer between a compura- 
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tively few dead and the many quick. The outcome 


could mean all dead. 


A Positive Peace 

But lack of open warfare does not mean that 
there is peace. True peace is not an absence of 
war but a condition in which there is a positive 
accommodation of differences that breed war. An 
understanding, if you will, of the reasons that cause 
the fear which leads to distrust and hatred and, 
eventually, conflict. 

In many ways, this second step is more difficult 
to achieve than the first. For since the dawn of 
civilization man has been accustomed to taking his 
disputes to the dueling field or the battleground 
instead of the conference table. Human beings 
have concentrated so thoroughly on learning to use 
that they are awkward and _ self- 
conscious and frightened by the pen. 

The UN was created by people disillusioned 
with war. It was based on the premise that the 
world organization would not have the mightiest 
the strongest 


the sword 


air force, the most powerful army, 
navy, “to save succeeding generations from the 
scourge of war.” Under the original plan the 
Security Council was to have available contribu- 


tions of military forces from member governments 


to carry out its mission to keep the peace. 

But during the dismal years of the cold war, 
no agreement could be reached on such contribu- 
tions. Today, 
force the UN would be required to have nuclear 
It seems inconceivable that in the pres- 


in order to meet aggression with 


weapons. 
ent state of competition among the powerful mem- 
bers to develop such weapons, any of them would 
be willing to share their nuclear military power 
with the UN where other nations would have 
a voice in its use. In addition, there is still the 
overriding realization that any nuclear action, even 
by the United Nations, could mean devastation far 
beyond the boundaries of the aggressor. 

Therefore, it does not appear possible that the 
UN will ever have the military police force that 
was envisioned by the founders. If this is elimi- 
nated, the nations are forced to fall back onto the 
more important functions of the UN, which have 
never been used to their full extent, or even to a 
small extent—maintaining peace by destroying the 
causes of war. 

In the original plan, military force, available to 
the Security Council, was to be used only when 
other means for maintaining peace failed. The 
other means which were to be tried first—measures 
short of war—included: negotiation, enquiry, medi- 
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ation, conciliation, arbitration, judicial settlement, 
resort to regional agencies or arrangements, or other 
peaceful means. 

Since use of nuclear weapons is no longer feasi- 
ble, nations are being compelled to turn to these 
processes for dealing with disputes. 

Now, in this period following the end of the 
clash in the Middle East, the world has begun 
to realize that there cannot be war in that area— 
or any other. Disputes must somehow be worked 
out on the conference table or by the World Court. 
This may be a slow process but the “mighty midget” 
has left us no alternative. 

Once more, we have an Armistice in the Middle 
East. But now we know that this is only an interim 
measure—one step that must be followed by others 
if there is to be no turning back. We now know 
that until the Israelis and Arabs sit down at the 
conference table and talk frankly about their border 
troubles, there can be no real peace. And this 
applies to all the truces under which we have been 
living on precariously borrowed time—in Germany, 
Korea, and Viet Nam—and, of course, between the 


two Chinas. 
Look Forward 


I know this all sounds a little hopeless in view 
of past experience. But there has been too much 
looking back and not enough looking forward. 
Too much fear of the risks involved in seeking 
peace when nations always seem ready to take the 
risk of war. Too much preserved pride, prejudice, 
and pre-conceived notions. 

It is only in maturing to a point where our 
anxiety is superseded by a positive determination 
that there can be any progress in this new venture 
of mankind to outlaw war by deed, as well as by 
word, as an instrument of national policy. 

Secretary-General Hammarskjold said at a news 
conference a short while back that he detected 
psychological changes taking place in the Middle 
East. When asked whether this meant that the day 
was approaching when Israelis and Arabs would 
actually sit down at the conference table, he said 
that if the present attitude is maintained and 
strengthened, this could become possible. 

If we in the United States are to accept our 
full responsibility for world leadership toward true 
peace, we must be aware of a much larger issue 
that embraces the smaller ones like those involving 
the Middle East, Germany, Korea, Viet Nam, and 
China. It is the cold war. The Middle East, Ger- 
many, Korea, Viet Nam, and China are only sec- 
tors of this bigger battlefield. 
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If there is to be real peace in the Middle East, 
or in central Europe where a divided Germany can 
become a new cockpit of trouble, or in Asia, there 
must be found a way to accommodate the bitter 
differences that make these areas scenes of such 
vigorous competition for influence between the 
United States and the Soviet Union. 

We have focused a great deal of attention on 
the beam in communist eyes as far as peace is 
concerned. That must be cast out, of course. But 
in concentrating on this, is it possible we may be 
overlooking motes in our own eyes that blind us to 
our responsibilities for leadership? 


Our Message to the World 

It might be well to ask ourselves frankly what 
kind of a message we are communicating to the 
world. I know we talk a great deal about peace 
being our goal. But if you were a Russian, would 
you be completely convinced when in this land of 
free speech there is so much forceful talk about 
our great advances in nuclear weapons whose range 
can reach the Soviet Union, and our military bases 
and pacts that are frankly designed to contain 
communism? 

We feel we dare not let down our military guard 
as long as the Soviet Union maintains its military 
might. And, consequently, we pour great quantities 
of our treasure and manpower into what we believe 
to be necessary, but unproductive, defense. This 
year the federal budget calls for some $45 billion 
for military expenditures. That averages out to 
about $260 for each of the 170 million men, women, 
and children in this country. 

We believe this to be necessary for peace. But 
is our attitude very reassuring to those who know 
that at the same time each of us Americans will 
contribute 16 cents apiece for all of the peace- 
keeping activities of the UN this year? I realize 
that this is far more than other nations contribute, 
but we have more to offer for peace, and more to 
lose if there is war. 

We say we want disarmament and are ready to 
submit to inspection and control if the Soviet Union 
will do the same. But is this very persuasive if, 
when Moscow suggests a moratorium in weapons 
testing, with international inspection in Russia, 
Britain, and the United States, we hear public 
comments that no Russian agreement is any good 
anyway and there must be a catch in it all? 

There may be a catch. But if we are so consumed 
by anxiety because of what has gone before, is there 
not a possibility that we may be unable to detect 
any new sign of change in the Russian attitude? 
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Are we communicating to the world the attitude 
that was prevalent on the first train that entered 
Berlin after the lifting of the blockade back in 
1949? I was a passenger on that initial train sched- 
uled to cross the border into East Germany with 
its destination Berlin following the lifting of the 
blockade. 

The hour of the crossing was midnight. We ar- 
rived in Helmstedt from Frankfurt late in the after- 
noon, where we were joined by correspondents from 
the British Zone. We were all given particular 
instructions by the train commander on how to 
conduct ourselves should the Russians decide to 
attack the train. He said there were enough guards 
on board to protect us if we were concentrated in 
two cars. Therefore, we were not to spread our- 
selves all over the train. Moreover, when we 
stoppea at the first Soviet check-point—Marion- 
borne—just across the frontier, none of us was to 
dare to open a window. 

Just before midnight the train got up full steam 
and we started on our journey in a state of sup- 


pressed excitement. We were unusually quiet as 


we moved across the countryside awash with the 
full moonlight—and then over the historic Elbe 
River. We were quiet, but we were imagining all 
kinds of dire possibilities. 

Suddenly, the train began to slow down and 
then came to a complete halt. We were at Marion- 
borne. 

For a few seconds there was silence as we waited 
anxiously for anything that might happen. And 
then there was a sound—the song of a lone nightin- 
gale. 

A figure stepped from the shadows. 
dressed in a Russian uniform. He moved toward 
the train commander, who held a sheaf of papers 
in his hand—carefully prepared travel orders in 
English, German, French, and Russian for all of 
us on board. The Russian glanced through the 
credentials, asked a question or two about Germans 
on the train, and then waved us on. We were on 
our way to Berlin. 

But passing the first check-point without inci- 
dent did not mean that we were released from our 
restrictions. Instead, there was a new order from 
the train commander. It was that all shades on the 
train must be drawn at once and kept that way 
until we reached Berlin. 

I asked, “Why?” 

He replied, “You never know what they'll do out 
there—they might shoot.” 

We complied. But “they” did not do anything 
The train clicked on smoothly to 


He was 


“out there.” 
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East Berlin with scarcely a pebble flicking up from 
the roadbed to interrupt the monotonous hum of 
steel on steel. 

However, we did do something to ourselves. We 
limited our vision. We heightened our anxiety. 
We distorted our sense of values so that when we 
arrived in Berlin we were more disappointed over 
not having had a great adventure than moved by 
the fact that the Berlin Blockade had been broken 
without the firing of a shot—that a powerful aggres- 
sor had been thwarted without resort to violence. 

I realize that this is known as the “Age of 
Anxiety.” It is difficult to escape the trend that 
But the confident person is 
one who knows who he is, what he wants, where 


makes us worriers 


he is going, and proceeds on that basis. In this 
context, anxiety has little place. Such a person is 
aware that many people spend much of their time 
being afraid of things that never happen. For him, 
fear remains in its proper place as a necessary alarm 
system to arouse defense against real danger. 

So it must be with a composite of individuals 
known as a nation, if our message to the world 
would be the courageous one of which the United 
States is capable. We must rise above our anxieties 
as a nation, deep-rooted because of experiences in 
the past, and turn about so that we are sure we 
are facing forward. If we really want peace, we 
must learn to communicate that idea by our positive 
approach to the problems of peace which is based 
on an understanding of what those problems really 
are. We must tear away the curtain of anxiety 
and act with maturity and resoluteness to find 
ways to remove obstacles which stand in the road 
toward peace. 

We must take seriously the counsel of Bertrand 
Russell when he said: 

If man is to live with the new powers he has acquired 
he must grow up not only in his mind but in his heart 
He must face the painful truth that disaster to his neighbor 
whom he hates is not likely to bring happiness to himself 


w hom he lov es. 


Chairman Lewis Strauss of the Atomic Energy 
Commission recently asked: “Can man learn to 
live with his inventions, or must he perish because 
of them?” To try to answer his own question in a 
positive manner he has proposed that there be a 
new kind of conference among nations—one that 
would bring together the “chief humanists” of our 
day—“The historians, sociologists, 
theologians, and all the leaders of thought whose 
concern is with man rather than the physical uni- 
verse which man is in.” 

Even as you in your profession strive for an 


philosophers, 
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integrated, orderly community in which family and 
individual can lead secure, disciplined, happy lives, 
so we must work together for such a world. The 
electron makes it possible. The atom makes it 
necessary. 


Spiritual Force 


With all due respect to the miracle of modern 
scientific communications, it seems to me that there 
is one bond that could do more than anything 
else to draw a broken world into one and link the 
hearts and minds of people everywhere. It is as 
old as the first man and woman who looked to a 
power beyond themselves and found a strength that 
uplifts and unites. 

It is identification with the spiritual force that 
turns man’s face upward from the clod so that 
he may first find peace within himself which then 
will make it possible for him to learn to live in 
peace with others. 

This force has not been forgotten at the UN. 
In fact, there is a definite recognition of its im- 
portance in finding the solutions to problems which 
have never been solved by the sword. 

The Meditation Room of the UN was established 
in 1952 in response to a general demand that there 
be some indication of religion within the world 
organization. 

In order to accommodate all faiths represented in 
the UN, a kind of universal altar was set up—a 
stump of an ancient Belgian oak. But curious sight- 
seers soon began to carve their initials in the bark. 
It had to be peeled and varnished. 

Last summer, the Meditation Room became the 
object of Secretary-General Hammarskjold’s per- 
sonai attention. He began recreating it in the hope 
of making a sanctuary for those who did want to 
try to find within themselves the way toward human 
understanding that leads to peace. 

The Chamber was lengthened to create the illu- 
sion of distance. In the center was placed a six- 
ton block of Swedish iron ore, with a single shaft 
of light focused on its polished surface. 

What does this Meditation Room aim to achieve? 
Let me try to explain it in Mr. Hammarskjold’s own 
words: 

This House [he always refers to the UN as This House— 
the Home of the Family of Nations], This House must have 
one room, one place which is dedicated to silence, dedicated 
to silence in the outward sense and stillness in the inner 


sense . . . a room of stillness with perhaps one very simple 
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symbol—light, sirking on stone. It is for that reason that 
in the centre of the Room there is this block of iron ore, 
shimmering lke ice in a shaft of light from above 
a meeting of the light of the sky and the earth. . . . The 
stone in the center symbolizes an altar to the God of all. 
We are trying to turn swords into ploughshares. . For 
that reason we felt it appropriate that the material to repre- 
sent the earth on which we stand, as seen by the light of 
the sky, should be iron ore, the material out of which 
swords have been made and the material out of which 
homes for man are also built. It is a material which repre- 
sents the very paradox of human life; the basic materials 
offered by God to us may be used either for construction or 
for destruction. This leads our thoughts to the necessity of 
choice between the two alternatives. . . . We want to bring 
back in this Room the stillness which we have lost in our 
streets and in our conference rooms. In that setting we want 
to bring back our thoughts to great and simple truths, to the 
way in which the light of the skies gives life to the earth 
on which we stand—a symbol to many of us of what th 
light of the spirit gives to man. We want to bring back the 
idea of worship, devotion to something which is greater and 
higher than ourselves. . . . We were trying to create a 
Meditation Room where men of all kinds and from all 
regions of the world have a place where each could find 


his God. 


In today’s news, the United States stands out 
as a world leader in technological developments. 
But the electron and the atom are tools which 
must be mastered, if they are not to master us. 

The United States has also shown the way to 
develop a political, economic, and social system 
that offers the individual an opportunity to rise 
above his environment. 

But all this equipment does not make the man 
or the nation. It will be by spiritual understanding 
of the problems of humankind—establishing com- 
munication, exchanging ideas—that American lead- 
ership toward world peace will be judged. We have 
decided there is no alternative to peace. We must 
implement this policy. In this respect, an obligation 
rests with every one of us. 

A legend is told of how a fool once thought to 
confound a wise man. He caught a bird and held 
it in his closed hand. He thought to himself, I will 
ask the wise man if it is alive or dead. If he says 
“dead,” I will open my hand and let it fly free. If 
he says “alive,” I will crush it and open my hand 
to show him that it is dead. 

But the man was truly wise. When the question 
was put to him, his answer was: 

“As you will it.” 

The role of the United States in the world today 
is as we will it. 


Plan now to observe UN Day—October 24, 1957. School kits are available free 
from the U.S. Committee for the U.N., 816 21st St., N.W., Washington, D.C. 





Home Economics Around the World 


EWS! From Pakistan and India, from In- 

donesia, from Tanganyika, from Nepal, 
from Turkey, from Brazil, from Ethiopia, from 
Kenya and the Philippines. Yes, from these and 
more than 24 other countries are coming the fas- 
cinating chapters which home economists are 
adding, today, to the story of home economics 
around the world. 

This is a wonderful story. It began who knows 
how long ago, when families first found out that 
they could help each other with the care of their 
homes and children and learn by so doing. When 
new ideas go to work, there is always change. 
Sometimes the change takes place very slowly. 
Sometimes it is systematically induced by people 
like conquerors, traders, and missionaries, whose 
aim is to alter the lives of large numbers of human 
beings. Sometimes nature takes a hand and shatters 
a well-established social order with a flood, an 
earthquake, a fire, or a drought. 

These are all kinds of change with which we are 
quite familiar. But during the past 50 years or so, 
something new has really been added—a technology 
which is dividing and conquering the earth. It 
gives unprecedented powers to nations able to take 
advantage of it and sends to the foot of the class 
the countries which haven't yet learned to live with 
machines. 

This might not be such a problem if the world 
hadn't suddenly started to shrink. Every part of 
it is now quickly and easily accessible to every 
other part. Walls between countries are going down. 

As we look into each others’ back yards, we 
are a bit dismayed. What strange people some of 
these new neighbors seem to be! They eat and 
sleep, make homes, work, marry, have children, 
worship, grow old—even as you and I. But how 
differently they do these things! And what a fright- 
fully hard time many of them seem to be having 
as they try to meet what we assume to be basic 
human needs! Such illness and ignorance and 
poverty, we, ourselves, have never known. Will 
it ever be possible for people so diverse in their 
beliefs, their traditions, their values, their resources, 
and their ways of living to weave a new and fairer 
pattern of world relationships, to find common pur- 
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many educational assignments abroad. 


poses, and develop the skills in teamwork needed 
to carry out these purposes? 

This question has a certain unreality in the 
ghastly light of atomic explosions. There is cer- 
tainly a growing conviction around the globe that 
sincere co-operation is the only road to survival. 
But who can build a brave new world on fear 
alone? Fortunately, we don't have to try. 

As we have dealt with crises in the past, experi- 
ence has taught us the profound significance of two 
very basic approaches to the problems involved: 
immediate emergency relief, and long-range aided 
self-help. We have seen that these approaches can 
be trusted to relieve tensions, release energy, and 
restore balances in human affairs if they are put to 
work by people who believe in mutual consultation, 
joint planning, and good teamwork. 

The principles and procedures characteristic of 
these approaches have been used for years, success- 
fully, by organizations like the International Red 
Cross and the Inter-Parliamentary Union. They are 
the basis of the committee work of the United 
Nations and of the technical assistance programs 
of the United Nations, of individual governments 
including the United States, and of a number of 
voluntary, non-governmental organizations. 

It is in this complex pattern of mutual assistance 
programs and projects that home economics is ex- 
panding its international professional activities. 
How are we doing? Can we find out? The con- 
ference on The Home Economist in Expanding 
Programs of International Service’ in May of 1954 
was our first major effort to evaluate our contribu- 
tion, as a profession, to the improvement of home 


' Presented by the American Home Economics Associa- 
tion in co-operation with the Foreign Operations Adminis- 
tration and held at Teachers College, Columbia University. 
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and family living in countries other than our own, 
to define our objectives in our international work, 
clarify our roles in trans-national undertakings, 
identify needs, analyze problems, and make recom- 
mendations for future action. 

In the three years that have passed since this 
conference and the publication of its report, new 
opportunities for international co-operation have 
opened up, and our services have expanded pro- 
portionately. Close relationships with colleagues 
from other countries on international teams in far- 
away places, with their home economics associa- 
tions, and with foreign students in our own 
communities have given us a stronger feeling of 
international professional solidarity. We have a 
much better understanding of the needs and prob- 
lems of countries other than our own. And, perhaps 
most important of all, we are learning to appreciate 
more fully what international co-operation in home 
economics involves and what it requires of us. 

Periodic stocktaking usually begins with some 
kind of an inventory. There is no way of knowing 
exactly how many home economists are working 
today in countries not their own, or where they are 
stationed. There is as yet no central clearinghouse 
for this kind of information. 

We do know that the Food and Agriculture 
Organization has 29 specialists of 12 nationalities 
in 19 countries, not counting the regional officers 
and the staff in Rome. The International Coopera- 
tion Administration now has 87 home economists in 
26 countries. Several more are teaching abroad 
under the Fulbright or Smith-Mundt Acts or other 
sponsorship. Of the 40,666 foreign students in 
American colleges and universities this last year, 
560 were in departments of home economics. 
Among these were 12 AHEA scholarship students 
representing 9 different countries. 

To these groups should be added one other—the 
home economics trained wives—unsung heroines of 
the world-wide struggle for better living. Dozens 
of these women are making homes for husbands on 
foreign duty and devoting themselves wholeheart- 
edly to the communities of which they are tempo- 
rarily a part. A few are American girls married 
to men of other cultures and living with their 
husbands’ families. They are the people who are 
really proving that cultural differences can be 
bridged when those most concerned care enough 
to keep on trying. 

But what, precisely, are these home economics 
specialists doing abroad? What will the students 
do when they return to their native lands? Some 
of them are co-operating in the making of basic 
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surveys on which national programs of nutrition, 
housing, child care, health education, and home- 
making and teacher education are being or will 
later be built. A striking example is Lydia Roberts’ 
survey for FAO of needs and possibilities in home 
economics education for Uganda. 

Some are helping to guide the development of 
programs for girls or women, like the Maendeleo 
Clubs in Kenya with their membership of more 
than 30,000 African mothers. Some are assisting 
with the training of Village-AID, Fundamental 
Education, and Community Development leaders, 
as in Iraq, India, Pakistan, and Nepal. Some are 
serving as consultants to planning boards and 
ministries on programs of homemaking education 
and teacher training for secondary schools and 
colleges, as in Pakistan and India. Some are assist- 
ing with the development of programs of voca- 
tional home economics for girls, as in Turkey. Some 
are helping governments to establish national co- 
operative agricultural extension programs, as in 
Turkey and Japan. 

We may justly take pride in the successes so 
far achieved in connection with many of these 
activities. Dean Harris could tell us of the remark- 
able growth of interest in home economics in the 
colleges of India in which a team from the Univer- 
sity of Tennessee has been working for the past two 
years. In Pakistan, two colleges of home economics 
are well established and another is planned; home 
science has been made a compulsory subject in 
secondary schools of West Pakistan; plans for in- 
creasing the number of home economists employed 
in Village-AID programs are well advanced. 

In Japan, a Home Improvement Extension Pro- 
gram is well organized in the Ministry of Agricul- 
ture, and excellent provision has been made for 
the training of home advisers for it. This is a pro- 
gram with which many American home economists 
have been privileged to assist. Although it is still 
relatively young, its leaders are stimulating needed 
research and using the findings effectively. Studies 
have already shown how much Japanese farm fami- 
lies can be helped to improve their own family liv- 
ing: working clothes are uncomfortable, many 
kitchens have no sinks or cooking tables, inefficient 
stoves waste precious fuel, time, and energy. 

Pictures, charts, slides, and other graphic mate- 
rials are showing hundreds of Japanese farmers and 
their wives how to conserve fuel by using solar 
heat; how to make kitchens more convenient, houses 
more sanitary; how to obtain, prepare, and serve 
more nourishing meals; how to keep equipment in 
good conditicn. The home adviser on her green 
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bicycle is a welcome and familiar sight in many a 
Japanese village today. No wonder she has a 
following! She shows people how not to be so tired! 

It is because home economics is concerned pri- 
marily with people in families that it has and must 
continue to have a central place in technical assist- 
ance programs everywhere in the world. Without 
the knowledge and the skills which our specialists 
have to offer, there is no conceivable hope of 
universal rise in standards of living in the foresee- 
able future. These insights and skills are tools 
which somehow must be placed in the hands of 
the millions of men, women, and children who need 
to use them to make their home living healthier, 
cleaner, and more comfortable. 


Evaluation 


This is a tremendous task, one which can never 
be accomplished unless we gain strength as we 
go along by making constant use of what we are 
learning. On the other hand, I seriously doubt 
whether an educational program has ever been 
carried on anywhere with as little evaluation, in 
depth, as the total program of technical assistance 
in education in which we are now taking part. That 
this is so seems unbelievable when one stops to 
consider what is at stake and what this truly great 
experiment is costing in money, human energy, and 
even human lives. 

Can we, ourselves, perhaps test out some guide 
lines for a more serious attempt to appraise the 
quality of our international services and see what 
some of our persisting problems are? 

Just to show that we are keeping up with those 
Group-Dynamics Joneses, let’s talk about roles and 
goals and processes. 

“Role” is a very dynamic word when you spell 
it r-o-l-e. It is an action word—a technical word 
meaning “who-I-think-I-am-and what I’m here for.” 
It is a very tricky word because there is always 
room for a difference of opinion about who is who, 
and how he is related to whom. 

When people who are expected to work together 
cannot speak a word of each other's language and 
have totally different ways of doing the most usual 
things—like eating, sitting, dressing, and going to 
the bathroom—it is extremely hard for them to 
understand each others’ roles in the development of 
a new and complicated project, such as a Village- 
AID training institute. 

Have we made the effort we should to clarify 
our own roles in these new co-operative relation- 
ships? We are usually told emphatically before we 
leave home that our mission is not to do for people 
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but to help them do for themselves. Robert Foster 
defined this role extremely well at a state con- 
ference in Kansas in 1949 when he described coun- 
seling as 

a personal relationship between two people who approach 
a mutually defined problem with mutual consideration for 
one another, to the end that the younger, or less mature, 
or more troubled is aided to a self-realization of his 
proble m. 

This consultant role we accept. But after an 
encounter or two with a cabinet minister or a school 
principal who wants things done his way, the con- 
cept gets a little blurred around the edges and we 
begin to fall back on the past. We remember how 
secure we felt as teachers, or supervisors, or state 
leaders, or county agents, or government officials, 
and, before we know it, we find ourselves tending 
to take on the old roles and the ways of behaving 
Our goals change in subtle 


that went with them. 
ways, and then come the disappointments. 
It is possible that some of these more familiar 


merged with the consultant role as- 
I am not sure about that. But I do 
come home to 


roles may be 
signed to us. 
know that when we eventually 
stay we will leave more behind us if we can do a 
good job as advisers than if we give in to tempta- 
tion and try to hurry things up by taking over from 
our counterparts their teaching and/or administra- 
tive responsibilities. } 

It requires a great deal of maturity to be able to 
puzzle these things out alone, to understand one’s 
own motives and needs, to find real ego satisfaction 
in a supporting rather than a leading role. Orien- 
tation for a foreign assignment includes a lot of 
information about living in different 
countries, about security regulations, and diplo- 
matic protocol. All these things are important to 
know, but should there not be some way of in- 
cluding in this preparation experiences which will 


everyday 


also be emotionally orienting? 


Our Goals 

Most of us start overseas with a deep desire 
But we also take with us a set 
home living based on our train- 


to be of service. 
of goals for “good” 
ing and experience in the United States. 

family-centered—a 
education for family living in a 
democratic society. It assumes that family members 
are fairly free to dev elop the kinds of families they 
want for themselves—to decide where they will 
live, what kinds of houses they will live in, how 
they will earn the family income and how they will 
spend it, how much freedom each one will have 
as an individual and how they will co-operate to 


Our home _ economics is 


program of 
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reach their common objectives. The emphasis is 
on education for this choice-making; the skills are 
means to chosen ends. 

In practically no other country in the world do 
families behave in just this way. It takes years 
of first-hand contact with both to appreciate the 
deep-down differences between family life in the 
United States and, for example, in Pakistan. Our 
question is: What do we have to offer that Pakistani 
families can use? 

The president of the Brazilian Association of 
Schools of Social Service has a nice answer for this 
$64,000 question: We can help families anywhere, 
she says “to achieve better relationships and a better 
standard of living in accordance with their personal 
aspirations and human dignity.” 

The colleges of home economics which aim to 
train leaders who can do this are being established 
in an increasing number of countries. The danger 
is that they will copy the curricula of sister insti- 
tutions in the United States far more than is wise. 
In few countries besides our own have data been 
gathered on which courses in housing, home man- 
agement, child and family development, and family 
economics can be intelligently based. Perhaps our 
greatest service to other cultures at this time is 

help administrators of schools and colleges in 
foreign countries see the need of and provide for 
the setting up of many small descriptive studies of 
contemporary family living in their villages, on 
their deserts, in their cities, and in their new semi- 
urban slums—studies on which future courses in the 
dynamics of family life in each culture can build. 
“ace in the hole” is our practical 
Native instruc 
America, 


Meanwhile, our 
know-how—our knowledge of skills. 
tors in training centers in Africa, Latin 
the Middle and Far East are training village 
workers to teach village mothers the rudiments of 
family health: how to sterilize the knife that cuts 
the cord when babies are born, how to get the 
cooking up off the floor, how to get the most 
nourishment for the family from the foods available, 
how to toilet train their children in more sanitary 
ways, how to get the washing cleaner, what to 
use for soap. For help with this kind of funda- 
mental homemaking education there is never- 
ending need. Many foreign educators believe that 
we do not know how to give it. The time has 
come, I think, for us to demonstrate that we do. 


Communication 
And now we come to process—the only process 


that always matters—two-way communication be- 
tween people who want to understand each other. 
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Charles Malik describes this kind of communica- 
tion as a relationship in which men are 


kindled by one another, building upon one another, absorb- 
ing and reflecting one another, criticizing, re-interpreting, 
creating, departing from one another, accepting profound 
spiritual responsibility for the pursuit of truth 

It is enough if the mind is whetted in absolute love and 
humor and seriousness to face the issue; for truth has a way 
of revealing itself in time to the enquiring mind. 

When issues are raised, and faced and adequately described, 
honest and full 


real understanding, living appreciation, 


apprehension come in time. 

And if tears are shed in the process, they must 
be tears of love. 

Lest you wonder, at this point, whether the game 
is worth the candle, I want to try to tell you now 
how big a job there is for home economists to do, 
and how we ourselves will grow in spirit if we are 
big enough to see it through. 

In the free world, today, there are 
1,700,000,000 people. Nearly one billion of them 
cannot read or write. Of these one billion, nearly 
all are desperately poor and continually hungry. 
They are, for the most part, without the simplest 
tools of education. Two out of three are chronically 


about 


sick with preventive diseases which sap strength 


and productive power. 

Infant mortality often runs as high as 50 per 
cent—sometimes higher. Half of the babies lost 
Eastern country die of tetanus—a very 
preventable thing. 

The average individual income is about $80 a 
year. Figures range from $25 in Indonesia to $389 
in Israel, compared with $473 in Western Europe 
and about $1,453 per person in the United States. 

We know that the so-called less developed coun- 
tries today own almost three-fourths of the total 
amount of strategic raw materials we need to keep 
our own economy healthy. Ignorance, chronic ill- 
ness, and poverty keep these countries from de- 
veloping their own resources and from entering 
freely into normal trade relations with each other 
and with us. 

With the walls down, people who once lived 
behind them can compare their plight with those 
whose standards of living are higher. The sleeping 
giants are beginning to stir. 


in one 


These people of Asia, Africa, the Middle East and some of 
the Americas to the South have realized that poverty, dis- 


ease and hunger are not conditions ordained by God as the 


*CHarLtes Maik, The Search for Truth, in The Year 
Book of Education, 1954, published in association with the 
University of London Institute of Education and Teachers 
College, Columbia University, New York, by Evans 
Brothers’ Ltd., London. Pp. 105-115. 
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lot of man. They now know that it is possible, at long last, 
to break out of the vicious circle in which they have been 
caught for centuries, and to share in the benefits of modern 


science and technology. 


It is the practical home economist, of all the 
professional people working in technical assistance 
programs, who is in the most strategic position to 
alleviate some of the bitterest tensions in inter- 

national relationships by helping families to ease 
the chronic discomfort of their daily home living 
and to develop resources for continuously improv- 
ing their way of life: their food, their health, their 
clothing, their communication with the world be- 
yond the mud or palmetto walls of their village 


houses. 


Learning 


The y say in one of the Latin American countries 
anything he 


that a leader is 
is willing to teach, and is, himself, ready to learn.” 
Can we judge the quality of our leadership by what 


“any one who knows 


we are receiving as we give? Here are some of 


the things we are learning in our foreign services: 
To recognize and build upon the strengths which 
reside in people 
To document this point, let me share with you 
part of a letter written by a U. S. technician in 
Africa, Frederick H. Bair, to friends at home: 


I wish I might have included (in the article you asked for) 
a description of the “P-TA” I attended in the country some 
ten or fifteen kilometers out of Addis one day in the rainy 
With me was . the imaginative and dedicated 
head master of one of our city schools. He has a mess of 
kids barefooting it in to his school daily on the great Asmara 
Road—some of them walk twelve or fifteen miles “in the 
shadow of death” from that terrifying traffic. He was busy 
inspiring sixty or seventy patriarchs right out of Genesis to 
build a couple of mud and wattle and cow-dung class-rooms 
out in the country for the littlest kids, and he was wangling 
teachers from the Ministry of Education. 

I wish you could have stood with us on that wide hillside, 
all green with Ethiopian spring and looking like a painting 
by one of the Old Italian Masters, and seen those black 
fathers in their toga-like costumes, looking for all their pov- 
erty, strangely like kings, and watched their anxious eyes 
and heard their speech, (even if each word had to be trans- 
lated to mean anything). Said one, stretching out eloquent, 
twisted, work-worn old hands: “If you people have any civi- 
lization to bring to us, we want it.” And another, looking a 
little like Elijah or one of the other Prophets: “My father 
kept me with the sheep. I do not want to keep my children 
with sheep. I want them to know letters.” 

They have built two rooms, and I shall go out to the “dedi- 
cation” in a week or two. But I can tell you that these 
folk aren’t any different from fathers in South Dakota or 


season. 


* International Cooperation Administration, Department of 
State, Resource File. 
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Colorado: they love their children, and they are anxious 


that the world shall not move on and leave them ignorant 
and victimized. 
To be more skillful in helping people to help them- 


selves without insisting that our way is right 


To co-operate more generously and effectively with 
other professions 


The community development programs about 
which we have been he saring are the best means 
we have found so far for integrating the different 
professional contributions and focusing the re- 
sources represented on problem situations as these 
are locally defined. 


To be more willing to start with the felt need 
To be 


others 


more patient, gentle, and considerate of 
To be more eager to express appreciation for the 

kindnesses and the achievements of others 
be more skillful 


munication and quicker to do something about 


recognizing gaps in com- 


them 


To be more aware of the treasures in the cultures 
of other countries, and to make better use of 


these in our work 


Where, could the foreign home 
economist find 
relationships in the Pakistani joint family than in 
this lovely folk song from East Bengal, “A Child Is 


oo) 


for example, 
more sensitive interpretation of 


Born into a Family 


Where is the child born? 

The child is born in the house of Amir Ali. 

In the lap of its mother the child asks for 
milk and rice. 

Where is the child born? 

From the mother’s lap the child goes to the 
father’s 

And asks for a melodious flute. 

From the father’s lap the child goes to the 
uncle’s 

And asks for beautiful dolls. 

From the uncle’s lap the child goes to the 
aunt’s 

And asks for a ball of red thread. 

Where is the child born? 


Or what about this Bengali Prayer for Rain? 
Could the agony of a people w atching the death of 
their parched land be more poignantly expressed? 


In the house the plough neglected lies, 
In the burning sun the farmer dies. 

O rain come, never to go, 

O rain come, never to stop. 

The paddy-seed lies rotting, 

In the burning sun the farmer dies. 
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O rain come in torrents, 

The black clouds come 

And black pigeons fly 

The yellow clouds come 

And yellow pigeons fly 

The red clouds come and red pigeons fly. 
O rain come, never to go." 


To make better use of the known and accepted as 
a step toward the acceptance of the new and the 
unknown 
One remembers, gratefully, the example of the 

doctor in China who prescribed weak tea made 

from a familiar, local herb in order to get boiled 
water for a baby with diarrhea. 


To be more alert to the meaning of cultural differ- 
ences in time values 

Any one who has tried to bring East and West 
together at a dinner party will know what this 
means. The American will arrive at the hour 
specified in the invitation; the Easterners will come 
an hour to an hour and a half later. 

These discrepancies in the time sense of peoples 
are far from superficial. They are due partly to 
fundamental differences in spiritual values, partly 
to differences in local or regional conditions which 
set a physical pace for living, and partly to differ- 
ences in rates of social change. 

All of these factors were operating at a meeting 
of an international committee on housing one hot 
September afternoon in an Eastern city. Western 
advisers were anxious for a certain decision, argu- 
ing that it would save much time. Nationals of the 
host country listened politely for a long while. At 
length one of them could restrain himself no longer. 
“This is nonsense,” he exploded, “utter nonsense. 
What is twenty years in the life of a country as old 
as mine?” 

Technological developments may soon alter time 
patterns all over the world. Until they do, it is 
clearly up to us to slow down, when we meet this 
kind of resistance, until we can feel the gears begin 
to mesh. Then perhaps we can speed up, again, 
together. 


To be more careful about our conclusions, our gen- 
eralizations, and our judgments 
It is too easy to repeat the clichés about “back- 
wardness’—whatever that means, lack of cleanliness 
and of co-operation. Many of the people with 
whom we are working are having to change life- 
long habits faster than we have ever had to change 


‘ Both poems are quoted from an article on “The Folk 
Songs of East Bengal” by Jasimuddin in Pakistan Quarterly 
6, No. 3 (1956), published in Karachi, Pakistan. 
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our ways, and doing it with a grace we well might 
envy. 


To be more sensitive to the pace at which people 
can happily go forward 

How hard it must be for our foreign friends to 
keep step with us when we forget and pull from 
in front or push from behind! 

But, we are learning—or is this wishful thinking? 
With all my heart I hope not, for the insights and 
skills we have been thinking about add up to one 
thing: increasing competence in human relations. 

If home economics can establish around the world 
a network of personal relationships based on 
mutual appreciation, friendliness, trust, and respect, 
conditions will be right for a spiritual “break- 
through.” We know, now, that the social and eco- 
nomic problems of this mixed-up universe cannot 
be solved by sewing machines, and tractors, and 
dams, and steel plants alone. 

Money can buy food and better housing and 
medicines; and who shall say that these are not 
desperately needed? But something has to happen 
in the minds and hearts of men before they can 
use material things to bring about substantial 
changes in ways of living to which they have been 
long accustomed. Apparently, this something can 
only happen through the vivid interpersonal experi- 
ence which Dr. Malik has described as “kindling.” 
In this kind of interaction between people, the 
energies of the human spirit are somehow released, 
new values are found, new ideas are born, new 
methods of dealing with problems are discovered. 

This is the grand, creative process which must 
go on in any technical assistance program which 
seriously aims to encourage “aided self-help.” To 
it, home economists at home and abroad have 
three outstandingly important contributions to 
make: a dynamic philosophy of human relation- 
ships, knowledge of basic homemaking skills, and 
faith in the family as the principal agent for the 
development of human beings and human societies. 

As our opportunities for service broaden and 
deepen, we become more and more grateful for 
the privilege of taking part in a movement so sig- 
nificant at this moment in history. Patterns of family 
and community living will inevitably change, every- 
where, in the years to come, with or without us. 
But change does not always take place in a forward 
direction. With our help, it may be that more 
families around the world will be able to come 
more quickly to a way of life in which the highest 
spiritual values and the most constructive purposes 
of man are truly served. 





Standing before the backdrop for “Home Eco- 
nomics Around the World,” Arthur S. Flemming 
and Muriel W. Brown, speakers at the closing 
general session of the 48th annual meeting of the 
American Home Economics Association in St. 
Louis, chat with AHEA President Beulah V. 
Gillaspie (second from the right) and Mrs. Edna 
Kraft James (right), AHEA vice-president, who 
was chairman of the program planning committee 
for the 1957 meeting. 
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High Lights of the Annual Meeting 


In a week of tragically conflicting headlines on 

“clean” bombs and disarmament bargaining, the 
most hopeful words in the nation on June 28 may 
have been Dr. Flemming’s persuasive picture of 
“spiritual breakthrough” at the closing session of 
the AHEA annual meeting in St. Louis: 
This spiritual breakthrough will take place only if each one 
of us is willing to make his contribution to setting spiritual 
forces in motion. . . . My plea to you is to be willing in 
season and out of season to express your thankfulness for 
freedom [and to make] sacrifices in its behalf. 

Nor was Dr. Flemming’s the only plea that spirit- 
ual force cut through the mushrooming clouds of 
the atom, for on Wednesday Pauline Frederick 
ended her address on an equally appealing and 
urgent premise of spiritual need. She said, 

It will be by spiritual understanding of the problems of 
humankind—establishing communication, exchanging ideas 
—that American leadership toward world peace will be 


We have decided there is no alternative to peace. 
. . An obligation rests with 


judged. 
We must implement this policy. . 
every one of us. 
And, again on Friday morning, Muriel Brown told 
warmly of a personal kind of spiritual breakthrough 
that is already a reality in the handclasps of pro- 
fessional co-operation around the world. What is 
possible on a person-to-person basis can indeed add 
up to spiritual breakthrough for all civilization, she 
made us feel. It can mean to the spirits of men 
what the creative minds so well described by Dr. 
Elvehjem in his keynote address have already meant 
to the lives of people everywhere through research 
and scientific achievement. 

If this is the year when man’s spiritual efforts 
and moral force are most demanded by the great 
decisions of our time, it is nevertheless also the 


year when we have recognized that there are many 
plateaus of life on which we must develop our 
resources. Two of these particularly seemed very 
much a part of the 1957 annual meeting—profes- 
economic and social under- 


sional action and 


standing. 
Professional Action 

The Association’s project to have a Research 
Foundation for the American Home established 
in the federal government is certainly ambitious 


and inspiring professional action, as anyone who 
heard Grace Henderson and Kathryn Burns speak 


in St. Louis and who reads Dr. Henderson's 
comments on pages 511 to 514 will agree. 

Our families today, said Dr. Henderson, are 
being held responsible for many social problems; 
but without adequate facts and understanding, no 
one can determine what improvement is needed or 
how it can be achieved. A Research Foundation 
for the American Home would stimulate and ac- 
celerate the accumulation of such facts for the use 
of all who are interested in the welfare of the 
nation’s families. 

“Let us not be modest or timid in our profes- 
sional action to achieve such a Foundation” urged 
Mrs. Burns as she recommended that each state 
appoint a committee to work on strategy for the 
Foundation. She herself lead the 


project in Washington. 


continues to 


Economic and Social Understanding 

Perhaps Persia Campbell best caught the yen 
for economic understanding when she quipped 
that she would not try to lead Alice Consumer out 
of Wonderland, because Wonderland is an exciting 














place in which to live and ‘twere the better part 
of wisdom to understand Wonderland than to 
forsake it. 

Predominate in the section programs were at- 
tempts to bring order to the often confusing 
Wonderland in which we live as individuals 
and consumers. Some of these attempts had an 
economic slant. Some—like the joint session on 
working wives—chose a social note; others, like 
the programs of the colleges and universities and 
elementary, secondary, and adult education sec- 
tions, considered education for our own profession 
and as citizens of today’s world; the college clubs 
tackled both in a look ahead to their “double 
future” in home economics; research took a solid 
look at certain new developments; business sought 
some order in the tremendous array of new prod- 
ucts and appliances available to today’ s consumer, 
as did textiles and clothing in the area of the 
newer man-made fibers. 

Exhibitors, too, contributed impressively to our 
information on, and understanding about, prod- 
ucts and services of professional value in all kinds 
of home economics programs. In the spacious, 
air-conditioned auditorium in St. Louis, it was easy 
to chat with exhibitors, admire their displays, and 
collect ideas and materials for the year ahead. 

St. Louis hospitality extended not only to its 
auditorium and weather but to special events such 
as the Dixieland Reception and Municipal Opera 
program and an afternoon of professional trips at 
the close of the week. 

Professional action on an international scale for 
next year includes the International Congress on 
Home Economics to be held in the United States. 
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Attendance 

Program, exhibits, and local hospitality attracted 
a total attendance of 5,254, divided into the follow- 
ing groups: 


Members 1,981 
Non-members 502 
College clubs and students 234 
AHEA guests 92 
Press 40 
Exhibitors 1,167 
Total registrations 4,016 
Guests of exhibitors 1,238 
Total attendance “5,254 


Association Business 


Continuation of effort on behalf of the Research 
Foundation for the American Home, plans for the 
Ninth International Congress on Home Economics 
next year, and proposals for establishment of an 
assembly of delegates as the large governing body 
of the Association were the chief items of business 
on the annual meeting agenda. All of them are 
reported and the plans outlined for work on all 
three during the coming year are reported in more 
detail elsewhere in this issue of the JouRNAL. 

In their own way, these items of business, too, 
reflect this year’s interest in better understanding 
among the peoples of the world, professional 
action, and in understanding and organizing our 
Association life. Our progress—and let 
that it will be considerable—toward all three goals 
will be surely one of the high lights of our next 
year's meeting in Philadelphia, Pennsylvania, June 
24 to 2 27, 1958. 


us hope 


Looking ahead to the 1958 annual meet- 


ing in Philadelphia, Association officers 
meet with Pennsylvania representatives 
Left to right, Lila Jones of Pittsburgh; 
Flora Dowler, president of the Penn- 
sylvania Home Economics Association; 
Irene E. McDermott, AHEA vice-presi- 
dent and chairman of the 
planning committee for the 1958 meet- 
ing; AHEA President Beulah V. Gillas- 
pie; and M. Esther Hill, chairman of the 
Philadelphia local arrangements com- 
mittee. The group will meet again soon 
with the entire program planning com- 
mittee and other Philadelphia members 
to outline our annual meeting week 
for 1958. 


program 
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audience 


sion of the 
annual meeting in 
St. Louis on June 
25. General sessions, 
eye opener _ pro- 
grams, and larger 
section meetings 
were held in this 
Opera House, which 
is connected with 
the Exposition Hall 
in Kiel Auditorium 


Apove. At a 
councilors’ unit of the 
board, Ruth Kruger 
center), AHEA exec 


joint 
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meeting of the state presidents’ and 
» AHEA council and the AHEA executive 
(left), unit chairman, Mildred Horton 
utive secretary, and Beulah V. Gillaspie, 


AHEA president, explain plans for state representation at the 


Ninth International C 
the U 


ongress on Home Economics to be held in 


nited States next summer 


BeLow. The AHEA executive board studies multilithed copies of 
the annual reports of all sections, committees, representatives, 
and staff officers as part of its two-day preconvention meeting 


Here in pictures are some of 
the activities that the 
AHEA annual meeting in St. 
Louis from June 25 to 28, 1957. 


General sessions, section pro- 


created 


grams, exhibits, special events 


social occasions, Association 
business, and planning, planning, 
planning make the annual meet- 
ing a delightful combination of 
professional inspiration and 
news, organization accomplish- 
ment, and companionship with 


colleagues and friends. 


St. Louis lived up to its 


re putation as a fashion center at an 


BELOW 


eye opener program during the 
annual meeting. Here (left to right 
Dorothy S. Lyle, 1955-57 chair- 
man of the textiles and clothing 
section, and Joan Gardner, promo- 
tion director of the St. Louis Fash- 
ion Creators, who planned the 
program, and Irene E. McDermott, 
AHEA vice-president, who 
sided, view one of the St 
designed and manufactured cos 


pre- 


Louis 


tumes shown during the program 





Asove. At the Dixieland Reception following the second gen- 
eral session of the 1957 annual meeting, AHEA president 
Beulah V. Gillaspie greets Grace Frank of Macdonald 
Institute in Guelph, Ontario, Canada, who represented the 
Canadian Home Economics Association at the annual meet- 
ing. Others in the receiving line are (left to right) Pauline 
Frederick, who was the general session speaker; Mrs. Edna 
Kraft James and Irene E. McDermott, AHEA vice-presidents; 
Nellie Buckey, 1955-57 recording secretary; Mrs. Eleanor O. 
Barnes, treasurer; Elizabeth Dyar, vice-president; and Ruth 
Kruger, 1956-57 chairman of the state presidents’ and 
councilors’ unit of the AHEA council. 


AsoveE. James H. McCain of the Borden Com- 
pany Foundation presents the 1957 Borden 
Award Medal to Mary L. Dodds, professor of 
foods and nutrition at the Pennsylvania State 
University. The AHEA awards committee 
selected Dr. Dodds for this year’s Borden Award 


BeLow. In a quiet moment before the opening of the 1957 


to right are Beulah V. Gillaspie, AHEA president; Margaret 


CugGESTION BOX annual meeting, the program gets a last-minute review. Left 


Deck and Mrs. Louise Rotty, co-chairmen of the local arrange- 


SU6GESTIONS ments committee in St. Louis; and Mrs. Edna Kraft James, 


FOR WENT Yeap; 


senior AHEA vice-president, who was chairman of the pro- 


gram planning committee for the 1957 meeting. 


Asove. Margaret Mangel of the University 

of Missouri, a member of the program plan- 

ning committee for the 1957 annual meet- 

ing, collects comments and suggestions 

from members at the meeting for the use of 
next year's planning committee. 


Photos by Eugene T» 
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Asove. Sister Ann James of St. Francis Academy in Joliet, 
Illinois; Sister M. Josella, Central Catholic High School, Fort 
Wayne, Indiana; Mabel Cook of Northwest Missouri State 
College; Christine Nickel of the State Board of Vocational 
and Adult Education in Madison, Wisconsin; Margaret I. 
Liston of Iowa State College; L. Belle Pollard of the St. 
Louis Public Schools and chairman of the AHEA elementary, 
Aspove. Pauline Frederick, NBC news secondary, and adult education section; and Wesley H. Hager, 
analyst, speaker at the second general ses- DD, of Grace Methodist Church in St. Louis, view an exhibit 
sion, and Beulah Gillaspie, AHEA president, arranged by the section in the foyer of the Opera House in 


at the St. Louis meeting. St. Louis. Dr. Liston and Dr. Hager spoke at the section's 
annual meeting program. 


Betow. Professional tours on Friday afternoon included a 
visit to the Forest City Manufacturing Company to see de 
signing, cutting, and making of dresses. Here Pearl Loecher, 
designer of Shirley Lee fashions for young juniors, makes 
adjustments in a new design as Adolph Katz, executive vice- 
president of the Company, Inez Haile of Murray (Kentucky) 
State College (second from the right), and A. Elizabeth Arm- 
strong of the University of Georgia, chairman of the AHEA 
textiles and clothing section, watch the changes being made. 


Photos by Eugene Taylor 


Asove. Touring the two floors of educa- 
tional exhibits at the annual meeting, AHEA 
Treasurer Eleanor O. Barnes (second from 
the right) joins Patricia Turner of the 
Culinary Arts Institute in Chicago and Ruth 
A. Coulson, a homemaking teacher from St. 
Louis, as Frances Michael (right), director 
of the Hotpoint Institute, explains the 
quantity coffee maker feature of a new 
range on display at the annual meeting. 





Ninth International Congress on Home Economics 


The Ninth International Congress on Home Eco- 
nomics of -the International Federation of Home 
Economics will be held on the campus of the Uni- 
versity of Maryland in College Park, July 28 to 
August 2, 1958. The American Home Economics 
Association and the Canadian Home Economics 
Association are the hostess associations. 

For some eighteen months, the AHEA’s Congress 
Organizing Committee has been working closely 
with the Federation headquarters office in Paris, 
with the Canadian Home Economics Association, 
and with the officers and headquarters staff of the 
AHEA on program plans and physical arrange- 
ments for the Congress. 


At the 1957 annual meeting of AHEA, the 
Organizing Committee presented two important 
items to the AHEA executive board and to the 
state presidents’ and councilors’ unit of the AHEA 
council for consideration and board approval. 

One item concerned formation of USA collective 
members of the Federation and representation of 
these members at the International Permanent 
Council of the Federation when it meets in the 
United States next summer. The other concerns 
plans for attendance of AHEA members at the 
Congress. These items, as approved by the execu- 
tive board, and the English text of the prospectus 
for the Congress follow. 


Formation of USA Collective Member Groups of the International Federation of Home Economics 
and Their Representation on the International Permanent Council of the Federation 


The International Federation of Home Economics 
is an international organization with headquarters 
in Paris, France. It is made up of individual 
members and collective members, the latter being 
groups of home economists—for example, college 
or university faculties, home economics associations, 
or national committees of home economics. Since 
1955, the budget of the Federation has been pro- 
rated among the countries in which it has members 
on the basis of the contributions of those countries 
to the Food and Agriculture Organization and the 
World Health Organization of the United Nations. 
Each country is responsible for a sufficient number 
of individual and collective members to meet its 
quota in dues paid to the Federation. 

The American Home Economics Association has 
paid the total USA quota of dues to the Federation 
with the understanding that the dues were being 
paid for a group of collective members in the 
United States—these members to be made up of 
affiliated state associations. The amount of dues 
paid—$1,740 or 600,000 French francs—is the equiv- 
alent of 30 collective memberships at the Federa- 
tion's established rate of 20,000 French francs per 
collective member. 

In view of the coming meeting of the Federation 
in the United States, the AHEA wishes to estab- 
lish the identity of the 30 collective members and 
to provide for their representation at the Inter- 
national Congress next year. 

The statutes of the International Federation 


indicate that each collective member may have one 

representative on the International Permanent 

Council, which is the large governing body of the 

Federation. Regardless of the number of collective 

members in a country, no country may have more 

than 6 voting representatives on the Council. The 
other governing body is the six-member executive 
committee. 

The American Home Economics Association 
wishes the USA collective members to be made up 
of the Association itself and its affiliated state 
associations, grouped as fairly as possible into the 
requisite number of collective members for the 
Federation. 

To accomplish this, the Organizing Committee 
recommended and the board approved: 

1. That two of the collective memberships be re- 
served for the AHEA in order to have two per- 
sons on the national level as representatives to 
the International Permanent Council. 

. That the remaining 28 of the collective mem- 
berships be allocated to affiliated state home eco- 
nomics associations and that a plan be developed 
whereby the 51 affiliated state associations can 
be included in 28 collective members. 

3. That the two representatives of the two collective 
memberships reserved for AHEA be two of the 
six voting representatives and that the remaining 
28 representatives develop a procedure for de- 
termining the four voting representatives of the 
28 collective members. 
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NINTH INTERNATIONAL CONGRESS ON HOME ECONOMICS 


Formation of USA-AHEA Collective Member Groups 


The 51 affiliated associations have been placed 
in four regional groups. As a basis for allowing 
equal representation of state associations and their 
membership by regions, one collective membership 
was allowed for every thousand members or major 
fraction thereof within the region. Since this pro- 
duced a total of only 24 collective memberships, 
each region was allowed one additional member- 
ship in order to make up a total of 28. 

Under this plan the North Atlantic Region of 13 
states with a total membership of 5,376 will have 6 
collective member groups. The Southern Region 
with 13 states and a total membership of 6,137 will 
have 7 collective members; the Central Region with 
13 states and a total membership of 8,689 will have 
10 collective members; and the Pacific Region with 


12 states and a total membership of 3,809 members 
will have 5 collective members. 

Each region will elect a number of representa- 
tives equivalent to the number of collective mem- 
berships available to that region. 

Each state will have an opportunity to nominate 
a candidate for collective group representative and 
to vote on nominees from the region. 

The home state of each elected representative 
will be considered a nucleus for a collective mem- 
ber group in that region and to these nuclei other 
states within the region will, by mutual agreement, 
join themselves, in order that every state will be- 
come part of a collective member group. 

Each state president has received a copy of this 
plan in more detail than it is given here. 


Attendance of AHEA Members at the Ninth International Congress on Home Economics 


Reasons for setting limits on USA registrants. The total 
number of participants in the Ninth International Congress 
should be held to approximately 1,000 in order to maintain 
a reasonable balance between North American and other 
delegates and because of the limitations of housing and 
meeting room facilities at the University of Maryland. It 
seems neither necessary nor desirable to restrict the number 
of persons from countries outside Canada and the United 
States who, it is estimated, may be some 250 strong. This 
leaves 750 places available for Canada and the United 
States. 
Canadian and USA members on the Organizing Committee, 
the Canadian quota is set tentatively at 150 and the USA 
quota at 600. The plan outlined below is an attempt to: 
(1) work out a fair and practicable basis for allocating the 
600 places in the USA quota; and (2) outline procedures 
by which registration will be handled under the allocating 


According to an agreement reached between the 


scheme. 

Whose applications for registration will be considered? 
Only individual members of the American Home Economics 
Association whose dues are paid for the 1957-58 Association 
fiscal year are eligible for consideration as registrants. Of 
these members, some will be considered under the quota of 
national representatives and some under the allocation to 
States. 

National registrants. Of the total USA quota of 600, about 
one-fourth are reserved for those having some specific 
responsibility for the Congress as national representatives of 
the AHEA. This group consists largely of program partici- 
pants and members of committees on arrangements but 
includes in addition the following: 

1. Members of the Permanent Council of the International 

Federation 

Member of the Federation executive committee 
Members of the study commission 
Collective member representatives 

2. Elected officers of AHEA 

3. Past presidents of AHEA 


l 
2 


Total 


State attendance. About three-fourths of the total USA 
quota will be allocated to the various state associations 
according to the following plan: 

1. Each of the 51 state and territorial associations (hereafter 
referred to as states) irrespective of size may have two 
representatives, making a total of 102. 

2.On the basis of membership as of July 31, 1957, states 
may have the following number of registrants: 

NUMBER OF 


NUMBER OF MEMBERS REGISTRANTS 


200 or fewer ikiieattpaiiieiedhaiad 3 
(Arizona, Delaware, Hawaii, Idaho, Maine, 
Montana, Nevada, New Hampshire, New 
Mexico, Puerto Rico, Rhode Island, South 
Carolina, South Dakota, Vermont, and 
Wyoming ) 

201 to 500...... 

(Alabama, Arkansas, Colorado, Connecti- 
cut, District of Columbia, Florida, Georgia, 
Maryland, Massachusetts, Mississippi, Ne- 
braska, New Jersey, North Dakota, Ore- 
gon, Utah, Washington, and West Virginia ) 

SI CP’ Si iiisisnicaninssnseetiedadienieetcisciasticletderaesintioai cminheien ; 
(Indiana, Iowa, Kansas, Kentucky, Louisi- 
ana, Michigan, Minnesota, Missouri, North 
Carolina, Oklahoma, Tennessee, Texas, Vir- 
ginia, and Wisconsin ) 

Over 1,000 aise 
(California, Illinois, New York, Ohio, and 
Pennsylvania. ) 


Total 333 
Procedure for handling applications for registration 


1, Announcement to members. The September and October 
1957 Journacs will carry announcement of the Congress 
and instructions for applying for registration blanks. 
Members eligible for registration as national registrants 
will receive individual notices to that effect from the 
Congress Director. 
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2. Application for registration. Individual AHEA members 
will take the initiative in requesting registration forms 
from the Congress Director. 

. National registrants. An individual eligible and desirous 
of attending as national registrant must request registra- 
tion blank from the Congress Director and return it with 
her registration fee in an envelope postmarked not later 
than December 31, 1957. 

. State registrants. 

(a) The Congress Director notifies each state president 
of the number of registrants to which her state is 
entitled. 

(b) Individual applicants request registration blank from 
the Congress Director. Accompanying each registra- 
tion blank sent out by the Congress Director to 
prospective state registrants is an endorsement form. 
The governing body of each state association will 
decide the basis for endorsement and establish the 
endorsement procedures within the state. Each form 
must be endorsed by the state president or other 
authorized officer in accordance with this plan. 
State president or authorized officer fills in the ap- 
propriate section of endorsement form and returns 
it to member. 

(d) Member returns registration blank, state endorsement, 
and check covering registration at earliest possible 
date and not later than December 31, 1957. 

. Steps taken by Congress Director on applications from 
state representatives. 

(a) If registration blank, state endorsement, and check 
are received in an envelope postmarked not later 
than December 31, 1957, and are received before a 
state quota is exhausted, Congress Director sends re- 
ceipt to applicant and notice to state president, 
indicating the total number of registrations that have 
been processed under the state quota. 

If registration blank, state endorsement, and check 
are received in an envelope postmarked not later 
than December 31, 1957, but after the state quota 
has been exhausted, Congress Director notifies appli- 
cant and state president that application is being 
placed in order of receipt on waiting list for any 
places that may not be used by other state or 
national registrants. Such applications will be acted 
on during January 1958, at which time applicants 
will be notified. 

If application with check is postmarked after De- 
cember 31, 1957, or is not accompanied by form 
signed by state officer, Congress Director notifies 
applicant that it will be filed in order of receipt and 
considered after other applications have been proc- 


September 1957 


Eugene Taylor Photograph« 


Mildred Horton, AHEA executive secretary, celebrated 

her 10th anniversary in that position at the annual 

meeting in St. Louis. Here, four of the presidents 

under whom Miss Horton has served express their 

appreciation to her. Left to right, Mrs. Elizabeth 

Sweeney Herbert, Florence Fallgatter, Miss Horton, 
Marie Dye, and Beulah V. Gillaspie 


essed as long as there are still places left in the USA 
quota. As soon as action can be taken, applicants 
will be notified. 

Places vacated by cancellation will be filled by per- 
sons from the same state if there are applicants from 
that state on the waiting list at the time the can- 
cellation occurs. If the cancellation occurs before 
May | and there are no applicants from the state on 
the waiting list, the state president will be notified 
of the vacancy in order that the state may have an 
opportunity to fill the vacancy. If the vacancy occurs 
after May 1 and there are no applicants from the 
state, the vacancy will be filled from the waiting list 
irrespective of the state. 
Not later than May 1, 
send to each state president the names of all regis- 


1958, Congress Director will 


trants who are members of the home economics 


association of that state, including national registrants. 


YOU Be the One to Tell Us When You Move! 


You can tell us for free when you are changing your address—just ask the 


post office for free change-of- address cards and mail them early. 


If the post 


office tells us you've moved—and throws away your undeliverable JOURNAL 
in the process—they'll not only charge us their new rate of 5 cents per notice, 
but we'll have to start over with a new Journa. and new postage and special 
handling and bookkeeping—in all, about 50 cents worth of waste for every 
time a member fails to tell us herself when she plans to move. Multiplied by 
the thousands of members who move each year, these 50 centses can become 


a sizable sum, indeed. Let’s save it! 
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UNIVERSITY OF MARYLAND, COLLEGE PARK, MARYLAND, U.S.A. 
July 28 to August 2, 1958 


The Ninth International Congress on Home Economics will be held at the University 
of Maryland, College Park, Maryland, USA, July 28 to August 2, 1958. The American 
Home Economics Association and the Canadian Home Economics Association look for- 
ward to welcoming home economists and others interested in home economics from all 
parts of the world. 

The aim of the International Federation of Home Economics is “to 
development of home economics education in all countries, with the co-operation of public 
authorities, national committees, institutions, scientific and professional associations, individual 
members and international organizations.” The Federation has, since 1908, arranged meet- 
ings in different countries every four or five years. This is the first time the Congress has 
been held in North America. 

The Congress is open to both members and nonmembers of the Federation. The Organizing 
Committee reserves the right to limit the number of delegates from the United States and 
Canada. Plans are being made for a tentative total attendance of 1,000 persons. 


promote the 


PLACE 


The University of Maryland, which dates from 1807, is sit- 
uated at College Park about eight miles from Washington, D. C. 
It includes a College of Home Economics which is housed in its 
own up-to-date building and has an enrollment of about 850 
students majoring in home economics. The University offers 
excellent facilities for meetings, residence accommodations, and 
meals. All Congress sessions will be held at the University. 
Living at the University will also give delegates an opportunity 
to enjoy the University atmosphere as well as the sociability of 
being together with Congress delegates throughout the week. 
College Park can be reached easily by bus from Washington, 
D. C., or by train from Baltimore, Maryland. Special transpor- 
tation facilities will be arranged for Congress events that take 
place away from the University. 


PROGRAM 


(a) The Theme of the program will be “Education in Home 
Economics Relative to the Social and Economic Conditions of 
Individual Countries.” 

(b) Orientation Session—On the opening day, an orientation 
session will be held in the afternoon. This will serve to introduce 
officers and delegates, and to present the theme, and to explain 
the program details. 

(c) Plenary Sessions—Six plenary sessions will be held. 

The following topics will be presented: 
(1) Social and Economic Problems of the World Today 
(2) Social, Scientific and Technical Information Required for 
Effective Home Economics Education, and 
The Role of Research in Obtaining Fundamental Data 
(3) Symposium—Application of Home Economics Knowledge 
..-in education for professional leadership, in education 
of youth, in adult programs, and through mass media 
(4) The Contribution of Home Economics 
...to the position of women in the world today 
...to the social and economic life of the family 
...to social and economic progress through expanding 
careers 
(5) Reports of Discussion Groups and Federation Business 
(6) Our Week Together and Our Work Ahead 

The speakers at the plenary sessions will be chiefly home 
economists who are doing outstanding work in their own coun- 
tries, many of whom are known internationally. All parts of 
the world will be represented, as far as possible. 

(d) Discussion Groups—Following the plenary sessions, dele- 
gates will meet in smaller groups for discussion of the topics of 
the day. These groups will be organized by languages (many 
will be bi-lingual) and according to interest and professional 
levels, e.g., universities, secondary schools, research, adult edu- 
cation. Remeste of these discussions will be given at the fifth 
plenary session. 

(e) Professional Field Trips—Three half-days will be devoted 
to professional field trips. legates will have a choice among 
the tours offered. 

(f) Social Activities—To give delegates an opportunity to 
meet American families informally, plans are being made for 
each delegate from abroad to spend one evening in an American 


CONGRESS ADDRESS 


home. There will also be a reception on the first night, a special 
dinner one evening, an informal “North American Evening, 
and coffee hours during the week. 


LANGUAGES 
The official languages will be English, French, German, and 
Spanish. 


ENROLLMENT AND REGISTRATION 

The enclosed preliminary application form should be filled in 
and sent to the Congress Director, c/o American Home Eco- 
nomics Association, 1600 Twentieth Street, N.W., Washington 9, 
D. C., USA, as soon as possible. 

Official application forms including the precise amounts of 
fees for housing and meals at the University of Maryland during 
the Congress will be available from the Director of the Congress 
by October 1, 1957. Official application forms will be sent on 
request and to those who return the preliminary application form 
to the Congress Director. 

At the Congress, registration will begin on Monday, July 28, 
at 9:00 a.m. 


CONGRESS FEE 

The Congress fee will be $35 for members whose 1958 Federa- 
tion dues have been paid. (Members of 1958 paid-up collective 
member groups are eligible for the member fee.) The Congress 
fee for nonmembers of the Federation is $45. 

The Congress fee covers attendance at all mid- 
morning coffee, planned social activities, field trips, and copies 
of the Congress publications, including the Handbook and report 
of proceedings. 


ACCOMMODATION 

The University of Maryland offers 

(a) Residence accommodations at an anticipated rate of be- 
tween $12.50 to $15 for five nights (July 28 through August | 
inclusive). For those who may wish to arrive on July 26, 
accommodations for seven nights can be arranged for an antici- 
pated fee of between $17.50 and $21. The University has no 
housing facilities for families or for children. A list of nearby 
housing facilities can be provided for families. 

(b) Cafeteria facilities where meals will be served to the dele- 
gates for an anticipated amount of between $15 and $20 for the 
meals at the University during the Congress. 


CONGRESS HANDBOOK 

As far as possible in advance of the date of the Congress, each 
delegate who has returned the final application form and paid 
the Congress fee will receive a Handbook which will contain a 
detailed program and additional information about the Congress. 

— of general reports submitted by various countries on 
the theme of the Congress will be sent to the delegates in ad- 
vance of the meeting. 


CANADIAN AND UNITED STATES TOURS 


A 7-day educational tour in the USA before the Congress and 
an 8-day tour in Canada after the Congress are being planned. 
[Not open to delegates from North America] 


sessions, 


The official address of the Organizing Committee for the Ninth International Congress on Home Economics is 
1600 20th St., N.W., Washington 9, D. C., USA. All communications and inquiries should be sent to the 
Congress Director at that address. 





St. Louis Diary 


June 23, 1957 
Dear Diary, 

I've unpacked my things and am ready for the 
meetings to begin. There is an annual meeting 
spirit in the air; you can feel it. 

Marilyn Middleton, 1956-57 college clubs section 
president, is my roommate for the week. She’s a 
real Georgia Peach. We are staying at the Mel- 
bourne Hotel, the college clubs headquarters for 
the convention. From our hotel room window we 
can look out over St. Louis. It is a very beau- 
tiful and historic city. 


June 24, 1957 
Dear Diary, 

The AHEA annual meeting has begun! 
girls everywhere—from everywhere! 

The college clubs section had a mixer tonight in 
the Melbourne Hotel. Marilyn Middleton, our 
prexy, welcomed all of us to St. Louis and the 
meetings which are to come. She introduced her 
fellow officer, Secretary Marilyn Estes from New 
York. Strangely, last year two Marilyns and two 
Barbaras were elected officers. The two Barbaras 
couldn't attend; one is in Turkey, and the other 
is a new bride. 


Girls, 


Sprightly songs were brightly sung at the college clubs 
mixer during the annual meeting. 


536 


Holtz 


Joanne Mangels 


college 
Joanne 
August. 


Joanne Mangels, president of the AHEA 
clubs section for 1957-58, became Mrs. 
Mangels Holtz when she was married this 
She is a senior at Colorado State University. 


June 25, 1957 
Dear Diary, 

Kiel Auditorium, the AHEA meeting hall, 
large stone and brick structure nearly in the heart 
of downtown St. Louis. The main floor is devoted 
to the registration area and exhibits. The rest of 
the exhibits and the opera house are on the second 
floor. The general sessions are being held in the 
opera house. We college girls will enjoy attending 
all the sessions and meetings. 

Beulah V. Gillaspie, AHEA president and dean 
of home economics at Purdue University, opened 
the first general session. It was on rese arch, and 
we were told of the work our Association has done 
in urging the government to establish a Research 
Foundation for the American Home. Perhaps 
years to come we will remember with pride that 
the beginnings of this Foundation 


is a 


we were “in on” 
that could mean so much to our profession and to 
American families. 

The college clubs executive committee met this 
afternoon to work on plans for our proposed pro- 
gram of work, draft our section budget, and 
discuss revising the section handbook. 
sent our new program of work at our Wednesday 


I will pre- 
business meeting. 


June 26, 1957 
Dear Diary, 

This was a and full day. 
morning with the eye opener spotlighte -d on fashion. 
From the drawing board, to the fabric, to the 
shoes, to the care of the wardrobe, to the promo- 


busy It began this 


tion, we followed fashion. 

I began one of my many tours through the rows 
and rows of exhibits. Exhibitors have much to 
offer—educational materials, samples, new products, 
information on new trends and new applications. 
The wide aisles provided ample space for the 
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crowds of home economists to see more than 200 
wonderful exhibitor displays. 

At the college clubs section meeting this after- 
Anna Lee, chairman of the home 
economics department of Indiana State Teachers 
College, gave a stirring talk on the double role 
of a home economist. I feel I have gained a broader 


noon, Mrs. 


concept of career woman and homemaker. As a 
prospective homemaker, I was personally interested 
in the comments of the group at large and the 
questions Mrs. Lee was asked by a panel of college 
girls. 

At the close of our section meeting, I presented 
the “Four Point” plan which had been proposed 
for our program of work for the coming year. The 
four points deal with membership; strengthening 
state, and national level; 
recruitment and public relations; and international 
This proposed program of work was 
[See page 


our clubs on the local, 


relations. 
passed by the voting delegates present. 
582.] I now hope that each club will strive to 
support this plan for action. 

Tonight, before the general session and the Dixie- 
land Reception, the two current section officers 
and we four new officers went out for supper at a 
quaint Italian restaurant that featured candlelight, 
music, and checkered tablecloths. 

I can tell that I'm going to have a grand trio of 
fellow officers to work with in furthering the aims 
and plans of the college clubs. Each has been 
active in local and state home economics club 
work. First veep Sylvia Gaddie is a senior textiles 
Elaine Kahler, 
second veep, is a senior home economics education 
New York. Our is Sally 


junior home education 


and clothing major from Kansas. 


major from secretary 


Featherston, economics 
major from Arkansas. 

At the general 
Frederick, NBC commentator at the UN, 
we must learn to communicate with the people of 


session, this evening, Pauline 


told us 


other countries or see the world destroyed by the 


atomic bomb. She spoke earnestly and convincingly 
of the role the United States must take 
affairs. [See page 515.] 


in world 


June 27, 1957 
Dear Diary, 

Today was a milestone for four people: Sylvia, 
Elaine, Sally, and me. We have taken up the reins 
of leadership for our section from those who have 
done so well. It was a stirring moment for me as 
Marilyn presented me with an AHEA pin and gavel 


guard, the symbol of my re sponsibility. 


COLLEGE 


CLUBS 


Taking time out from annual meeting, the AHEA col- 
lege clubs section officers had their picture snapped at 
the Carl Milles Fountain in Aloe Plaza, St. Louis 
Left to right: Mangels Holtz, Colorado State 
University, Gaddie, Kansas State 
College, vice-president; Elaine Kahler, State University 
of Neu York, College for Teac hers, Buffalo, vice prest- 
dent; and Sally Featherston, Arkansas, 
secretary. 


Joanne 


pre sident; Sylvia 


University of 


June 28, 1957 
Dear Diary, 

Dr. Gillaspie brought the gavel down on the 
last general session of the 48th annual meeting 
of the 
morning. This session focused upon home eco- 
Muriel W. Brown, 
parent education specialist with the U.S. Depart- 
ment of Health, and Welfare, told 
of the wonderful work being done by home econo- 


American Home Economics Association this 
nomics around the world. Dr. 
Education, 


It gave me insight into 
, \HEA 
Scholarship Fund had been used when I heard 
’ AHEA inter- 
national students who have returned to their own 


mists all over the world. 
where and how my contribution to the 
about the work being done by our 
countries. I'm proud that my small part could 
help someone else. Ill be staying on for the 
executive board meetings tomorrow—one of my 
duties as section chairman. 

Looking back over these past few days, I'm 
certainly glad I could be here to take part in 
the activities. I had many good times and have 
met fellow students and outstanding home econo- 
mists in several areas of home economics. I have 
been educated as well as entertained. 

I hope that this year will be a successful one 
for our program of work and that I will meet m: any 
old friends as well as new friends at Philadelphia 


n June 1958. 





1956-57 Report of Activities 


From the Board of Trustees 


The board of trustees met in St. Louis, Missouri, 
during the 1957 annual meeting of the AHEA. It ac- 
cepted the resignations from the board of outgoing offi- 
cers, Nellie Buckey and Mrs. Edna Kraft James, and 
appointed incoming officers Secretary Dorothy Siegert 
Lyle and Vice-President Laura Drummond as members. 

In accordance with revisions of the AHEA Bylaws 
adopted at the 1957 annual business meeting, the 
board of trustees will replace the advisory committee 
on the budget as the body that prepares the annual 
budget for the Association. Already included in the 
functions of the board of trustees is direction of invest- 
ments of all funds of the Association. 


At its 1957 meeting, the board of trustees also au- 
thorized that when there is in the general fund an 
excess of funds not needed for current operations, the 
executive secretary and the business manager, upon 
concurrence by the treasurer and deputy treasurer 
(president), place such uninvested funds in U. S. Treas- 
ury bills, U. S. Treasury bonds, or in savings accounts 
at banking institutions insured by the Federal Insurance 
Corporation until such time as the funds are needed 
for Association expenses or other disposition is author- 
ized by the executive board. 


BeuLau V. Gutuaspre, President 


From the Executive Board and Executive Committee 


The following report summarizes action taken by 
the executive committee and the executive board of 
AHEA during the past year. For more details of many 
of the activities mentioned see the annual reports of 
the appropriate committees and reports that will appear 
in the JouRNAL as progress is made on plans now under 
way. 

Future annual meetings. The invitation of the 
Colorado Home Economics Association to hold the 1960 
annual meeting in Denver was accepted and the dates 
June 28 to July 1 have been set for the meeting. The 
AHEA executive secretary and business manager were 
authorized to investigate possibilities in the North 
Central Region for 1961 and in the East for 1962. 

The 1958 meeting will be held in Philadelphia from 
June 24 to 27, 1958, and the 1959 meeting in Mil- 
waukee, Wisconsin, June 23 to 26, 1959. 

International Congress on Home Economics. Both 
the executive committee and the executive board con- 
sidered plans for the Congress which will be held in 
the United States in the summer of 1958. For more 
details of the Congress program and arrangements for 
attendance of AHEA members, see pages 532 to 535 
in this issue of the JournaL. The council of the Asso- 
ciation approved an item of $20,000 estimated expense 
for the Congress in the 1957-58 Association budget. 

Research Foundation for the American Home. The 
executive committee and executive board received 
reports of the progress being made by the Association's 
committee on federal research related to home eco- 
nomics toward the establishment of a federal foundation 
and encouraged further work by the committee. The 
executive board approved the committee’s seeking some 
financial support from a private foundation for a com- 


prehensive study of research needs as a basis for the 
work of the proposed research foundation. 

Voting for section officers. The executive board ap- 
proved continuation of the procedure followed for 
the past several years whereby members may vote for 
officers in as many subject-matter sections as they wish 
but for officers in only one professional section. Ballots 
will be mailed earlier next year—on February 1. 

Borden Award for 1958. The executive board ac- 
cepted the offer of the Borden Company Foundation 
for the Borden Award for 1958. 

Fiftieth anniversary celebration. The Association will 
celebrate its 50th Anniversary in 1959. 

Life of Ellen H. Richards. The executive board ap- 
proved a reprinting of this biography as an anniversary 
edition to be a part of the Association’s 50th Anni- 
versary Celebration. 

Slides depicting work of the Association. The execu- 
tive committee authorized a series of slides depicting 
the work of the Association. The headquarters staff 
hopes to complete this series within the next few 
months. 

Use of the official seal of the Association. The execu- 
tive board approved the following statement regarding 
the use of the official seal: 

Reproductions of the official seal of the Association or of 
the official Betty lamp emblem may only be used by the 
Association itself and by its affiliated associations and their 
affiliates on official material such as programs, letterheads, 
and publications. Neither the Association’s affiliates nor 
commercial concerns may use reproductions of the seal or 


emblem on commercial materials. 


Increase in advertising rates in the JournaL. On the 
recommendation of the AHEA business manager and 
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the publisher's representatives for the JournaL, the 
executive committee approved an increase of from 
$440 to $500 per page for JourNAL advertising. 
Fellowship from interest on life membership pay- 
ments. The executive board reviewed its discussion of 
last year and voted to continue the AHEA Doctoral 
Research Fellowship, using only the interest on life 
membership payments to make the awards. 


From the State Presidents’ and ¢ 


The unit held two meetings in St. Louis at the 
time of the annual meeting of AHEA—one on the day 
preceding the annual meeting and the other on the day 
following the meeting. Though we did not have a 100 
per cent state representation, the majority of states 
responded to roll call with both the president and a 
councilor in attendance. 

Agenda items were selected from replies to a ques- 
tionnaire sent out in advance of the meeting. As each 
member entered the meeting room, she took from the 
bulletin board a colored circle designating the group 
she was to join for discussion. 

Our usual meeting with the AHEA executive board 
was transferred from the Saturday meeting to Monday 
and extended through the afternoon in order that 
several items of business could be taken up jointly by 
the two groups. I hope that this joint meeting will 
be continued, because I believe that it gives each state 
president a feeling that she has correct information 
on Association concerns to take back to her state group. 
This seems especially important for the coming year in 
view of (1) the meeting of the Ninth International 


Membership merit awards for Fourteen 
increases of membership by 10 
per cent in state associations 
were presented at the annual 
meeting to the following state 
representatives (left to right) 
Dorothy Buhr, Colorado; Eliza- 
beth Byrnes, Florida; Florence 
Aller, .Idaho; Jane Crow, Mary- 
land; Laura Peterson, South 
Dakota; Helen McBain, Nevada; 
Myrtle Gillaspie, Wyoming; 
Ethelwyn Wilcox, Utah; Mary 
Jane Sharp, Tennessee; Florence 
Langley, New Hampshire; Ethel 
Leh, New Jersey; Eleanor Pryor, 
Georgia; Marion Brown, Ver- 
mont; Mary Frances Shoffner, 
Delaware; Mrs. Ella McNaugh- 
ton, assistant to the AHEA 
executive secretary; and Beulah 
V. Gillaspie, AHEA president. 
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Section representative to executive committee. Mrs. 
Florence W. Low, chairman of the Extension Service 
section, was elected to represent the section chairmen 
on the AHEA executive committee. The board ap- 
proved a policy that this representative shou'd be 
chosen from the professional section chairmen one year 
and from the subject-matter chairmen in alternate years. 

Beucan V. Guvaspte, President 


‘ouncilors’ Unit of AHEA Council 


Congress on Home Economics in the United States, 
which brings with it the need to arrange state associa- 
tion participation in collective member groups of the 
International Federation and state representation at the 
Congress itself and (2) the discussion this year of pro- 
posals for the establishment of an Assembly of Delegates 
as the large governing body of the Association. 

The unit's Saturday morning meeting was devoted 
to the reports of our Monday discussion groups, pro- 
cedural questions concerning the International Congress, 
and announcements. We were glad to hear about a 
kinescope developed by the Chicago HEIB group and 
feel sure that, when it is available, the unit members 
can make good use of it in their programs of recruit- 
ment for home economics. 

Unit officers elected at the St. Louis meeting are 
Eunice Herald, Michigan, president-elect, and Elizabeth 
S. Byrnes, Florida, secretary. 

I wish to thank all of the members of the unit for 
their co-operation during this year of what has been 
a very worth-while experience for me. 

Rutu D. Krucer, Chairman 


States Top Last Year's Membership 


Eugene Taylor Photographer 
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From Staff Officers 


EXECUTIVE SECRETARY 


Washington, D.C., to Paris, France, was the first 
statement in the executive secretary's 1954-55 report. 
At that time the newly installed president for 1954-56 
and the executive secretary attended a meeting of the 
executive committee of the International Federation of 
Home Economics in Paris, France. At that meeting the 
Federation’s statutes were revised, officers elected, a 
new headquarters selected, and the invitation to have 
the Ninth Congress in the United States accepted. 

In the fall of 1956, the newly installed president for 
1956-58, the retiring president, and the executive secre- 
tary attended another meeting of the Federation's 
executive committee in Paris. Our purpose this time 
was to find the answers to our many questions in rela- 
tion to the Ninth International Congress to be held 
July 28 to August 2, 1958 at the University of 
Maryland. 

Our mission was accomplished. Agreements were 
reached; responsibilities were determined; and the green 
light was given for the hostess associations—the AHEA 
and the Canadian Home Economics Association—to 
proceed with plans for the Congress. Progress has been 
made. The prospectus in the four official languages of 
the Congress—English, French, German, and Spanish— 
with related materials has been sent to all Federation 
members, most of the registrants at the 1953 Congress, 
AHEA’s international scholarship students and _inter- 
national associates, also to hundreds of persons from 
other countries who have come to the U.S. as students 
and leaders during the past few years. A tentative 
program has been approved. Many of the necessary 
agreements with the University of Maryland have 
already been reached. 

During 1955-56, an organizing committee for the 
Congress was created. This committee consists of the 
headquarters staff and representative Washington mem- 
bers—Sadye Adelson, Edna Amidon, Marjorie Heseltine, 
Katharine Holtzclaw, Flemmie Kittrell, Mrs. Zelta 
Rodenwold, and Rua Van Horn. As its name implies, 
this committee is concerned with the total Congress. 
Chairmen for some special Congress events have been 
appointed. Next year will see the culmination of our 
interests, our efforts, and our hopes. There is great 
hope that the presentations and discussions, the ex- 
change of knowledge and experiences, the fellowship 
and friendliness of the Congress will result in deeper 
awareness of the usefulness of home economics in help- 
ing families throughout the world seek and find solu- 
tions to their problems, the solutions of which may 
influence peace in the world. 

In promoting the program of the Association and in 
extending the influence of home economics, Association 
officers and staff recognize first that the state home 
economics associations are the organic units of the 


September 1957 


Association. On the national level, the Association 
functions through its professional sections, subject- 
matter sections, and committees. The AHEA section 
and committee chairmen work with and through their 
counterparts on the state level or with a liaison repre- 
sentative appointed by the president of a state home 
economics association. 

The headquarters staff lends its full support to section 
and committee chairmen in the development of their 
programs. This assistance may take many forms but 
consists primarily of reproducing and distributing letters 
and materials related to the section’s or committee's 
Some material is made available for sale. 


program. 
For example, the bibliographies prepared by two sec- 
tions; namely, family relations and child development 


and family economics—-home management. Some Asso- 
ciation committees meet annually and additional serv- 
ices are provided for them. Arrangements for their 
meetings, informing members relative to the Associa- 
tion’s expense policy, assembling material, working with 
them during their meeting, processing and distributing 
their minutes, and helping them follow through on their 
decisions and recommendations are among the services 
given to committees. 

A brief review of Association committees having 
meetings during 1956-57 may serve to inform members 
of the work of some committees and of the staff. Com- 
mittee meetings during 1956-57 were as follows: 
Federal research related to home economics met the 

greatest number of times—September and November 
1956, February and April 1957. This committee 
formulated a proposal for the establishment in the 
federal government of a research foundation devoted 
to all areas of research that affect the well-being 
of the American family. Many conferences with 
individuals and with government 
have been a part of this committee's work. For a 
fuller report, see the report of the committee chair- 
man, Ruth Bonde. The Association has been fortu- 
nate in having the special services of one of its able 
past presidents—Mrs. Kathryn V. Burns—in connection 
with the work of this committee. The committee 
and the staff appreciate her fine assistance and 
leadership. 

The Association’s program committee for the 1957 
annual meeting met in St. Louis in early November 
1956 with certain staff members and members of the 
Missouri Home Economics Association who have 
served as committee chairmen for the annual meet- 
ing. The purpose of this committee is to develop 
a pattern for the annual meeting program, plan the 
general session programs, eye openers, and special 
functions. Staff members, in turn, follow through 
with the plans made in completing the program and 
in having all things in readiness for the opening day. 


representatives 
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The executive committee met at headquarters for its the committee’s eye opener at the St. Louis meeting 


usual midwinter meeting in late January. All Asso- 
ciation business problems which have accumulated 
since the June meeting are cared for, and plans for 
the future are considered. This is usually a three- 
day meeting. 

AHEA-CHEA meeting on International Congress. The 
executive committee meeting was immediately fol- 
lowed by a two-day conference—Beulah V. Gillaspie, 
the AHEA president, Catherine T. Dennis, AHEA’s 
member of the Federation executive committee, the 
headquarters staff, and the organizing committee 
meeting with Marjorie Kennish, president of the 
Canadian Home Economics Association, and Mary 
Clarke, Canada’s liaison representative in relation to 
Congress matters. The purpose of this conference 
was to discuss the agreements reached in Paris and 
to reach agreements regarding the Congress program, 
the information to be sent about the Congress, and 
other related matters. 

Philosophy and objectives committee. Following closely 
on the heels of the two preceding committee meet- 
ings was a two-day meeting of the philosophy and 
objectives committee—a committee that met again 
for four days in May. This committee's purpose is 
to re-evaluate home economics, to take a look back- 
ward and a long look ahead. Progress is being made; 
some restatement of purpose or philosophy and 
objectives may be ready for our 50th Anniversary. 
Meeting of secondary teachers to discuss readership of 
the JourNAL and to consider ways to improve reader- 
ship. The executive committee recommended that 
the staff invite a few representative secondary teach- 
ers to come to headquarters to counsel with the 
editor, the business manager, and the executive sec- 
retary on JOURNAL readership and on ways to improve 
the JouRNAL services to secondary teachers. Teachers 
from Delaware, the District of Columbia, Pennsyl- 
vania, Virginia, and West Virginia suggested by their 
state supervisors came and were most helpful. 
Advisory on publications and advertising. This com- 
mittee usually meets each year and, as its name indi- 
cates, advises with the Association editor and business 
manager and often makes recommendations for con- 
sideration by the executive board. 

Constitution and Bylaws. The chairman of this com- 
mittee came to headquarters twice during the year— 
the first time to work with the executive secretary, 
the assistant to the executive secretary, and the par- 
liamentarian who assisted at the 1956 annual meet- 
ing. Another time, the chairman came to make her 
report to the executive committee and to obtain their 
suggestions and approval before submitting proposed 
revisions to the membership in the May JourNAL. 


The consumer interests committee, as one of the Asso- 


ciation’s program committees, meets each year. Busi- 
ness of concern to the committee was cared for; a 
representative of the frozen foods industry discussed 
consumer problems with the committee; plans for 


were made. For more details see the report of the 


committee chairman, Richard L. D. Morse. 


Recruitment group. A representative group of members 


met at headquarters in late May to explore the possi- 
bilities of what the Association can or should do at 
the national level to meet the growing shortage of 
home economists. The committee agreed on the need 
for, and the advisability of, the Association’s making 
plans. Recommendations were made for the executive 


board’s consideration. 


The Congress organizing committee, whose members 


are all in Washington or nearby, has met at head- 


quarters six times during the year. This committee 


will function through the Congress and in the con- 


clusion of the Congress business. 


Affiliations and representations afford opportunities for 


the Association to project itself and its program and 
to give and receive information in related areas. 
Those with whom the Association co-operated this 
year are listed in the September 1956 JourNat. 
However, our status in relation to the AAAS should 
be noted. The AAAS board notified AHEA that the 
status of all societies now listed as associates was 
being changed to the status of affiliates. This status 
change entitled the Association to representation on 
the AAAS council. Dr. Milicent Hathaway of the 
USDA Institute of Home Economics is the Asso- 


ciation’s first representative on the council. 


International associates of AHEA. In cooperation with 


the International Cooperation Administration, the 
AHEA has this year established a program of con- 
tinuing professional contact with persons from other 
countries who have come to the United States on 
study or observation tours under the sponsorship 
of the ICA. The Association is one of about six 
professional Associations who are co-operating with 
the ICA in this pilot program of establishing a con- 
tinuing contact between people in similar professions 
in many countries of the world. The international 
associates receive the official publication of the Ameri- 
can Home Economics Association and are invited to 
call upon the Association for information about home 
economics in this country and for suggestions and 
possible assistance in the formation of a professional 
association in their own countries. To date the AHEA 
has international associates in the following countries: 
Brazil, Canal Zone, E] Salvador, Haiti, Honduras, In- 
dia, Iran, Lebanon, Pakistan, Panama, Peru, Philip- 
pines, and Thailand. The associations participating 
in the program make a special membership rate 
for the international associates. The associates pay 
part of the fee; the remainder is paid by the ICA. 


Some of the special services of the headquarters staff 


include many that are traditional and others that are 
extracurricular, so to speak. In general, they reflect 
our best efforts to be as helpful as we can in reply 
to the many inquiries and requests for assistance that 
come to the Association. Some of these services are: 
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Service to Association members going abroad. This 
kind of service has long been given both personally 
and professionally. However, this service is assum- 
ing larger proportions from the standpoint of prepar- 
ing lists and writing letters, and greater importance 
because of the value of the contacts made by Associ- 
ation members with home economists of other coun- 
tries. Reports have been encouraging and point to 
the value of this growing service on the’ part of 
headquarters. 

Service to state home economics association his- 
torians who want information from AHEA files rela- 
tive to their association’s origin, past officers, and 
such related material. Historical information is often 
requested by chairmen of long-standing Association 
committees. 

Service to members who want foreign assignments. 
In such cases reference is made to helpful JourNAL 
articles, and names of persons whose work is related 
to foreign service are given. An increased interest 
prevails. 

Service to government and education agencies 
which bring leaders from other countries to the U. S. 
This service includes assistance with the schedule of 
the leaders and oftentimes in arranging for their 
visits in local areas primarily with members of home- 
makers groups serving as hostesses. 

Association finance and information about headquarters. 
As reported annually, the May 31 statement of in- 
come and expenses shows an increase over the ten- 
month period of last year. A comparison of income 
and expenses for the first ten months of 1956-57 
with those of two previous years points up the 
increases: 

May 31, 
1955 


May 31, 
1956 


May 31, 
1957 
Actual 
Income.. $267,225.92 $283,655.23 $308,989.66 
Actual Ex- 
pense .... 179,935.02 207,048.84 230,350.09 
The increase in expenses bears evidence of the con- 
tinued rise in costs of goods and services essential 
to the ongoing of the Association. Service to an 
additional 1,000 members helps to account for some 
of the increase. The current budget as approved and 
adopted at the final council meeting at each annual 
meeting is always included in the September issue 
of the JournaL. The auditor's report for the immedi- 
ate past year always appears in a fall issue of the 
Journat, usually November. From the budget and 
the auditor’s report, members can obtain considerable 
information about the Association’s income, expenses, 
and financial status. Comparisons with past years 
would give a broader base. Questions from members 
about the Association’s financial status are welcome. 
The staff for 1956-57. The total number of head- 
quarters employees remains the same. No changes 
occurred in the professional staff. Changes during 
the year included the Association’s bookkeeper, mem- 
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bership clerk, multilith clerk, and secretaries for three 
of the professional staff. 

The headquarters continues to be a source of pleasure 
to the staff and to Association visitors. The staff was 
pleased to have the tea for the home economists of 
the American Association of Land-Grant Colleges and 
State Universities held at headquarters at the time of 
the Association’s annual meeting. 

Contributions to the Permanent Headquarters 
Fund continue. During 1956-57, $404.61 was re- 
ceived. Special thanks are due the 26 FHA chapters 
of Ohio which sent AHEA a gift of money for head- 
quarters. With their gift we have purchased an en- 
graver's die and letter paper for the special occasions 
that require more formal stationery than our every- 
day business letterhead. Special thanks are also due 
to the Kansas Home Economics Association for its 
gift which was used to purchase a silver chafing dish. 

The Association's replacement and maintenance fund 
for headquarters now includes 
$2500 in U.S. Government Bonds 
$5,000 in a savings account at Riggs National Bank 
The Association budgets $2500 annually for this fund. 
When the time comes to write an annual report, the 

executive secretary wonders what she has really done. 

So much of the work and so many achievements at 

headquarters are dependent upon many, if not all, of 

the staff. The executive secretary can lay claim to few 
particular individual achievements; she can honestly lay 
claim to a very busy and satisfying year. Whatever 
the year may show now or in the years ahead, it should 
show the day-by-day loyalty of Association employees, 
each contributing in her way to the total and the 
total being greater than the sum of the many contri- 

butions. The executive secretary feels and expresses a 

deep appreciation to each Association employee, to 

each officer, and to each member whose contributions 
add up to a good year for the Association.—MiLpRED 

HortTON 


ASSISTANT TO THE 
EXECUTIVE SECRETARY 


To build a dynamic organization, we not only grow 
in numbers but we call upon our members to give their 
best efforts. A substantial gain in membership is the 
result of the combined efforts of many hundreds of 
persons. We take this opportunity to say: thank you. 

It is an encouraging sign when state associations con- 
sistently, year after year, increase their membership. 
They are, in short, reaching for the top. The total 
individual membership for the year 1956-57 is 24,420. 

Thirty-five affiliated state associations have increased 
their membership during the current year over 1955-56. 
Fourteen of these 35 associations reported increases 
from 10 to 22 per cent and constitute the AHEA honor 
group for 1956-57. Of these 14: 

Colorado, Delaware, and Utah have made a gain of 
10 per cent each over the last three years. 
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Nevada has been in the honor group for two years. 

Florida, Maryland, New Jersey, South Dakota, Ten- 
nessee, Vermont, and Wyoming become members again, 
having been members in 1954-55. 

Newcomers are Georgia, Idaho, and New Hampshire. 

Florida, with 22 per cent, has made the greatest per- 
centage gain in membership dues for 1956-57. 

The other 21 of the 35 states have increased their 
total membership in 1956-57 over the previous year 
but by less than 10 per cent. 

In this group of 21, the California, Illinois, and New 
York associations have the distinction of making the 
largest numerical gain in membership. The Pennsyl- 
vania Association for the first time joins the states having 
a total membership in excess of 1,000. In addition to 
the four state associations just mentioned, we also in- 
clude: Alabama, District of Columbia, Indiana, Iowa, 
Kansas, Kentucky, Louisiana, Michigan, New Mexico, 
North Carolina, North Dakota, Ohio, Oklahoma, Ore- 
gon, Texas, Virginia, and Wisconsin. 

Hawaii's total remains the same as that of 1955-56. 

Shortly before the annual meeting, we attempted 
to compile a list of the members in each subject-matter 
section and in each professional section, using as our 
basis for classification the sections indicated on the 
membership bills returned by the members. We found 
that one-half of our members did not indicate their 
subject-matter preference and one-fourth did not check 
their professional section. Consequently, the following 
membership breakdown does not account for all of 
the AHEA’s 1956-57 members, but it does show 


the distribution by sections of many of our members: 
SuByJECT-MATTER PROFESSIONAL SECTIONS 
SECTIONS Colleges and uni- 
versities 2,326 
Family economics— Elementary, second- 
home manage- ary, and adult 


1,176 education 


ment 
Family relations Extension Service.... 
and child devel- 


opment 


Home economics in 
1,850 business 
Food and nutrition 5,006 Home economics in 
Housing and house- institution admin- 
hold equipment.. istration 
Textiles and cloth- Home economists in 

homemaking 

Research 
Social welfare and 


public health 366 


Total 18,794 


During the year, 26 AHEA members became life 
members of the Association, bringing the total of life 
members to 132. 

Upon recommendation from their college or univer- 
sity administrators of home economics, 3,599 graduating 
seniors joined their professional association. This is an 
increase of 421 over the year 1955-56 and the largest 
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number of graduating seniors in the history of AHEA. 


We move steadily ahead through this expression of in- 


terest in our profession by the leaders in our colleges 
and universities. 

Two groups affiliated with state associations also had 
a successful year. College clubs increased their num- 
ber by six—from 435 to 441 individual groups. Home- 
makers groups continue to increase. Thirty-nine states 
now have affiliated homemakers groups, ranging from 
one to 15 groups within the state. Thirty-two new 
groups were added during this fiscal year. 

One new home economics association in a foreign 
country was added, making a total of six foreign asso- 
ciations affiliated with AHEA. We welcome this new 
association, the Thailand Home Economics Association, 
to our organization. All of our members admire the 
efforts of the people of Thailand and their adaptation of 
new ideas to improve their standards of home and 
family living. 

We wish to encourage the leaders of the other affil- 
iated Associations in Finland, Korea, Japan, the Ryuku- 
yan Islands, and the Philippines in their active program 
of promoting home economics in their respective coun- 
tries. 

We believe that the above summary is a credit to the 
1956-57 membership year and speaks well for the 
future. 

Membership chairmen in state associations know that 
membership campaigns involve time, money, patience, 
and persistence. Their combined efforts are a valuable 
contribution to the recruitment program of the Asso- 
ciation. We commend them for setting high goals. We 
rejoice with them in achieving these goals. At all times 
our resources are available to them. Promotion materials 
are sent upon request. At present, these are “An Invi- 
tation to You” and the “Organization and Program 


folder.” 


available to all members. As the Association’s member- 


Application forms, too, in any quantity are 


ship increases from year to year, we point with pride to 
the enthusiasm shared in setting records. 

At AHEA headquarters our membership personnel 
have improved their techniques in order to give good 
service to the membership. 

For many years, our aim has been to increase our 
over-all current membership by 10 per cent for the fol- 
lowing year. Shall we look forward to reaching this 
goal in 1957-58?—E._ita H. McNauGHTON 


BUSINESS MANAGER 

It is probable that the American Home Economics 
Association will meet its budget again this year without 
dipping into surplus; in fact, it appears that income 
will exceed expenses by a comfortable margin. Final 
figures were not available when this report was sent to 
the printer, but they will be published in the Auditor's 
Report in the November issue of the JourNAL. 

The sales of annual meeting exhibit space, annual 
meeting registration fees, and JouRNAL advertising have 
increased again and amount to a little over $178,000 
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or almost 54 per cent—more than half our total income. 
This is an increase of approximately $12,000 more than 
last year, resulting for the most part from increased 
sale of exhibit space. Membership dues (including 
that portion allocated to the JourNaL as member sub- 
scriptions) will exceed $119,000—a gain of about 
$4,000. 

Income from JourNAL subscriptions (member and 
other) and sales to colleges, libraries, organizations, and 
individuals—over $84,000—will show approximately a 
$1200 increase this year. Revenue from books and 
pamphlets is over $2,000 higher than expected and may 
have reached a new record, due chiefly to the unprece- 
dented demand for our new career publication. The 
remainder of our income—interest on investments, rental 
of office space and parking lot, and miscellaneous items— 
shows little change except for income from investments 
and royalties, which jumped about $2,000—nearly double 
1955-56—as a result of our efforts to keep our operating 
funds invested in short-term paper until needed for 
current expenses and to royalties from the United 
Nations cookbook. 

The sale of exhibit space at the annual meeting in 
St. Louis topped last year’s record income by $11,000 
and totaled $108,735. The unusually large exhibit area 
available at Kiel Auditorium provided sufficient space 
for some of our exhibitors to expand and for an addi- 
tional 50 exhibitors to participate who were not in the 
1956 exposition—37 of these were new, and 13 were 
companies that had exhibited at some time in the past. 
This gain was partially offset by the fact that 38 of 
the 1956 companies did not exhibit in St. Louis. The 
reasons are many—some exhibit every other year, two 
have gone out of business, a few changed their product 
or product emphasis, some are experiencing serious fi- 
nancial problems, and others exhibit only in their local 
area. 

Registration fees at the annual meeting totaled 
$11,820, which is about the same as the budget esti- 
mate although some $2,000 below the record high in 
1955. 

Journat advertising continued to show a gain this 
year, although not so great as is desirable in proportion 
to expenses. It is expected that the increase will be a 
little more than $3,000 over last year—$58,000 in 1956- 
57 versus $54,600 in 1955-56. Our publishers represent- 
atives remained the same in the East, the Midwest, and 
on the Pacific Coast. Their weekly reports show they 
are working assiduously to acquaint an ever-increasing 
number of advertisers with the unique position the 
Journav holds as the professional magazine for home 
economists and with the importance of advertising in 
the JourNAL in order to reach the leading home econo- 
mists in the country. 

Expenses to date indicate that salaries for professional 
and clerical staff, maintenance of our headquarters 
building, and other office operating expenses will be 
approximately $134,000—an increase of $4,000, reflect- 
ing the continuing advance of prices in all areas. 
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JourNAL printing costs spurted upward as expected 
and may exceed slightly the budget estimate of $72,000 
—$4,000 over the previous year. This advance is due to 
the rising cost of paper, the additional JourNa.s printed 
to take care of increased membership, and to the in- 
crease in the number of pages printed. Distribution 
costs also continue to rise in proportion to our increase 
in members.—ELIzABETH MOUNT 


EDITOR OF PUBLICATIONS 


Preparing an annual report always means at least a 


moment of attempting to force the trees of one’s daily 
task to arrange themselves into an orderly forest if not 
into an entire landscape. Futile as this effort all too 
often is, it has its rewarding aspects as well. This year 
it seems a little more possible than usual to sort out the 
trees, the plants, the seedlings, and to locate them in an 
orderly panorama of Association affairs. 

Journal of Home Economics. Editorially speaking, 
the most extensive forest in the landscape is the JouRNAL 
or Home Economics. Expense-wise, it is the Associa- 
tion’s largest single activity and is also probably the 
most extensive activity measured by member participa- 
tion. 

There are many indications that the Journat has 
flourished this year—not the least of these being the 
very fact that 408 members and 25 guest authors con- 
tributed material directly to its pages. Probably another 
hundred committee members, technical advisers, and 
informal consultants have had a hand in planning and 
carrying out the 1956-57 JournaL. Again this year, 
there have been a gratifying number of requests to 
reprint material from the JournaL in other magazines 
and in textbooks. Twice during the year, a nationally 
read Washington columnist who is always alert to 
forward-looking statements about changes in the Ameri- 
can social scene has based a large part of her column 
on JouRNAL articles. Education Digest has included 
JournaL material during the year, as have other peri- 
odicals and newspapers. Abroad, the JouRNAL goes to 
452 subscribers, many of them colleges and universities. 

There has been a continued increase of excellent 
material submitted to the Journat. While this brings 
with it the inevitable problems of acceptance and rejec- 
tion, it also means that it is increasingly possible for the 
JOURNAL to cover the many areas of member interest 
more effectively. Plans made by the advisory committee 
on publications and advertising have also broadened the 
range of topics covered in the past year’s JOURNAL. 
Similar suggestions have been made for the coming 
year, and to these have been added suggestions made 
by a special committee of secondary school teachers. 

Monthly, the Journat editor, business manager, and 
the executive secretary of the Association confer with 
the Journat’s publisher's representative on matters of 
advertising policy and promotion. 

Miscellaneous publications. Quite a new look has 
been given to another part of cur landscape this year 
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with the addition of “For You—A Double Future in 
to the Association’s career publica- 


to the publica- 


Home Economics” 
tions and “Home Economics—On Stage” 
tions serving our teaching group. 

“A Double Future”—which capitalizes on the advan- 
tages of home economics as a career and as preparation 
for, and combination with, AHEA’s 
best-seller list the minute it was off the press in February 
and has kept both new and repeat orders pouring in 
throughout the spring. Authors were a special commit- 
AHEA members, consultants from the 
sections, and the AHEA editorial and headquarters 
staff. The unusually appealing sketches and design 
by a Washington artist—himself the very 


homemaking—hit 


tee of various 


were done by 
interested father of two young children. 

“Home Economics—On Stage” is a bright collection 
of radio and TV programs, skits, panel discussions, and 
other programs for teen-ager presentation to interpret 
family -centered home economics to the community. It 
was prepared by the elementary, secondary, and adult 
education section of AHEA for all teachers of home 
economics. 

A committee of the family relations and child devel- 
opment section devotedly reviewed an enormous num- 
ber of films during the year and selected an extensive 
list for the 1957 revision of the section’s “List of Films 
on Family Relations and Child Development.” The 
annotations for each film are such interesting reading, 
we ourselves would like to see every film on the list and 
feel sure that everyone planning any kind of program in 
this area for next year will be doubly inspired to use 
films as teaching aids. 

The eternal problem of finding out what research has 
been done in a certain area gets some help from two 
new bibliographies—1957 supplement to the family eco- 
“Selected Bibliog- 
Economics 


nomics—home management section’s 
raphy of Theses and Research in Family 
and Home Management” and the 1957 Volume 2 of 
the family relations and child development section’s 
“Bibliography of Recent Research in Family Relations 
and Child Development.” 

Copies of the annual meeting eye opener script “Alice 
Consumer in Wonderland” have been multilithed and 
are available for sale from AHEA as are copies of the 

“Textile Laboratory Equipment List,” prepared by the 
committee on equipment for colleg ge laboratories of the 
AHEA textiles and clothing section. 

Other career and miscellaneous publications revised 
or reprinted during the year are listed below. 

Sales promotion for AHEA publications—in the form 
of direct mail promotion, editorial and advertising space 
in the JourNAL, and press releases—has contributed to 
the increase in distribution of AHEA publications. This 
type of promotion is handled by the editorial staff of 
the Association with valuable advice and suggestions 
from the executive secretary, the office manager, and 
mailing room staff. In a typical month, the Association 
mailing room may handle as many as 500 to 600 indi- 
vidual orders and 700 to 800 requests for free materials; 
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OFFICERS 


her View 
49» ANNUAL 
MEETING 


ANNUAL MEETING 


Taylor Photographer 


Concluding a flannel board presentation of the annual 
AHEA headquarters staff, Mrs. Mary 
AHEA publications (left), and 


Journal managing editor, close the 


reports of the 
Hawkins, editor of 
Marion H. Steele, 
reports in a replica of the September Journal at the 


annual business meeting 


consequently, co-ordination of sales promotion and mail- 


ing room work is import: int. 

Publicity and public relations are editorial office activ- 
ities that add a touch of color here and there across the 
entire Association landscape. Press releases this year 
have publicized activities of Association committees, 
activities in connection with the Ninth International 
Congress on Home Economics, and the AHEA’s 48th 
Annual Meeting, as well as the Association publications. 
Public relations has included preparation of requested 
materials for other periodicals, review of materials in the 


field of home 


of inquiries on careers and published material in home 


economics, and the answering of dozens 


economics. 
Special activities. The Association’s landscape—like 


movie screens these days—seems each year to sweep 
across a wider panorama. At one side this year we have 
added the campaign for a federal Research Foundation 
for the American Home; at the other, the now half- 
grown planting for the Ninth International Congress on 
Home Economics. 

The editorial office assisted with the design and writ- 
ing of the brochure “Needed an Expanded Program of 
Research for the Nation’s Families” and supervised pro- 
duction of that publication and of “Needs in Research 
for the American Family,” both publications explaining 
the Research Foundation idea. 

For the Ninth International Congress, 
office will supervise all of the publications and the 
translations into the official languages of the Congress. 
Already translated into French, German, and Spanish, 


and printed in these languages and English are the 


the editorial 


official prospectus and preliminary application for the 
Congress. The English version appears in this Jour- 
NAL for the information of AHEA members interested 
The editorial office also translates 
French, 


in the Congress. 


communications received in German, and 
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Spanish. We have also compiled a world-wide mailing 
list of more than 400 magazines, newspapers, news 
agencies, or other news outlets outside of the United 
States and have begun sending news of the Congress to 
this list. 

When the United States’ basic reports for the Inter- 
national Congress are completed during the summer, 
the AHEA editorial office will prepare the final report 
of about 5,000 words from the United States on the 
theme of the Congress. 

Just as the editorial office receives help from other 
staff members and from AHEA committees and indi- 
vidual members on all of its activities, so do the mem- 
bers of the editorial office give other assistance to many 
Association activities. This may be in the form of editing 
or consultation on written materials or it may be the 
responsibility for notes or minutes of a meeting. 

The Journau’s managing editor continues to serve 
as the secretary of the AHEA international committee 
and to handle the correspondence dealing with the 
award and administration of the AHEA international 
fellowship and scholarships. The editor of publications 
represents the Association on the Educational Press 
Association of America, United States Committee for 
United Nations, and the Educational Television and 
Radio Center. The managing editor, the editor, and the 
publications assistant occasionally represent the Asso- 
ciation at national conferences in Washington. 

These are some of the contributions that the editorial 
office has made to the AHEA’s 1956-57 landscape. We 
hope that it is a more attractive scene because of 
them. 

Publications orders. The handling of publication 
orders and keeping an inventory of every piece of 
literature purchased or given away is an undertaking 
of the office manager. She keeps a monthly inventory 
of all publications and Journats kept in stock at AHEA 
Headquarters. 

From August 1956 through May 1957 there were 
6,352 individual orders, requesting one or more publi- 
cations, and these have all been entered and taken 
from inventory. Also, there were 6,023 individual 
requests for free material. 

Inventory records are made from each individual 
shipping slip after daily reports by the mail clerk. This 
enables AHEA to keep count of stock at all times, 
and a bi-monthly or quarterly report is typed for the 
executive secretary and other staff members interested. 
Especially are the August report (first one of the year) 
and the July report (last one of the year) used by the 
auditor in arriving at sales and inventory of each on 
hand. 

Out of the figures given above, March and April 
were peak months— 


PUBLICATION FREE 
ORDERS MATERIAL 
1,310 721 
1,463 787 


March 
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Publications 1956-57 include: 


Publications for sale by AHEA: 


Alice Consumer in Wonderland (script of the Thursday 
morning eye opener program at the 1957 annual 


meeting ) 

Bibliography of Recent Research in Family Relations 
and Child Development Volume 2 (1957) 

For You—A Double Future in Home Economics 

Home Economics—On Stage 

List of Films on Family Relations and Child Develop- 
ment, 1957 Revision 

Selected Bibliography of Theses in Family Economics 
and Home Management (1957 supplement) 

Textile Laboratory Equipment List 


Reprinted: 

Home Economics—A Guidance Aid 

Career Opportunities in Home Economics in Busi- 
ness 

Handbook of Food Preparation 

Take a Look at Home Economics 

For You—a Career in Home Economics 

Home Economics—A Career Dedicated to Better Living 
(The last two titles have been replaced by “For You 

A Double Future in Home Economics.” ) 


Publications that are principally “service” publications: 


Needed an Expanded Program of Research for the 
Nation’s Families 

Needs in Research for the American Family 

Newsletter of the Home Economists in Homemaking 

Recommended Standards for the Selection of Personnel 
Responsible for the Supervision and Management of 
the School Lunch (reissue ) 

Proceedings of the Conference of College Teachers of 
Textiles and Clothing—Central Region and Eastern 
Region 

Training of Family Economists for College Teaching 
and Research (Conference report) 


Publications for Association Use: 

1956-58 Organization and Program of the American 
Home Economics Association 

Two revisions of the AHEA Publications List 

1957 official ballot 

1957 printed program for the annual meeting 

Mississippi Mischief (local information booklet for St. 
Louis ) 

Policies with Related Procedures and Official Authoriza- 
tions of the American Home Economics Association 
(brought up to date) 

Prospectus for Ninth International Congress on Home 
Economics 

Preliminary Application Form for Ninth International 
Congress on Home Economics 

Information on Pre-Congress Educational Tour in the 
United States 

Mary HAwkIns 
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FIELD SECRETARY 


The field secretary and elected officers of the Asso- 
ciation have during this year made visits in 24 states. 
Our goal for field service is to visit each state association 
once in every two to three years. An effort is made to 
plan field service so that visits to states in one region 
can be scheduled in the fall, another region in the 
spring, and the other two regions the following year. 

States included in the field service schedule this year 
Colorado, Connecticut, Dis- 
trict of Columbia, Florida, Georgia, Idaho, Illinois, In- 
diana, Kansas, Michigan, Minnesota, Montana, Ne- 
braska, New Mexico, New York, North Dakota, Oregon, 
Carolina, South Dakota, Texas, Utah. 
attendance and 


were: Alabama, California, 


Pennsylvania, South 
Services given in the states included: 


participation in state association executive council meet- 


ings and annual meeting programs; counsel on general 
organization and special problems; liaison with asso- 
ciations on policies and the program of AHEA; attend- 
ance and participation in state college clubs section 
workshops, programs, and other meetings; conferences 
with state college clubs section advisers and officers; 
visits to local home economics clubs, including group 
meetings and conferences with club officers and ad- 
visers; talks to freshman orientation classes and gradu- 
ating senior groups; meetings with homemakers groups; 
participation in career days; radio and newspaper inter- 
views; and contact with as many individuals and groups 
as possible in the interest of good public relations. 

As a part of field service and to promote the pro- 
gram of the college clubs section, the field secretary 
assumed responsibility for organizing and directing a 
workshop for representative administrators and home eco- 
nomics club members and advisers, which was held in 
March in Chicago. The of the work- 
shop was to consider problems of special concern and 


purpose 
interest to home economics clubs on college and uni- 
versity campuses where clubs have a large membe rship. 
The long- range purpose of the workshop is to use the 
materials developed as a basis for a special section in a 
revised edition of the AHEA College Clubs Section 
Handbook. It is our hope that the handbook revision 
can be completed during the 1957-58 fiscal year. Forty 
club advisers and club members from 18 colle ‘ges and 
universities participated in the three-day workshop. 

Colleges represented were: Cornell University, Drexel 
Institute of Technology, Iowa State College, Kansas 
State College, Michigan State University, Mississippi 
State College for Women, Ohio State University, Okla- 
homa A & M College (which has now become Oklahoma 
State ; Pennsylvania State University, 
Purdue University, South Dakota State College, Stout 
State College, Texas Technological College, University 
of Illinois, University of Minnesota, University of Ne- 
braska, University of Tennessee, and the University of 
Wisconsin. Julia Faltinson, assistant dean of the divi- 
sion of home economics, Iowa State College, gave the 
keynote talk at the opening session of the workshop. 
Advisers participating in the workshop as consultants 
Jeanette Lee, Michigan State 


University ) , 


or group leaders were: 
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Margaret Raffington, Kansas State College, 
a member of the AHEA college clubs section advisory 
committee; Lois Dickey, 
Marian S. Lee, Purdue University. 

The field secretary and Kathleen Kruger, 
from the University of Maryland, 
represented the at the Eleventh National 
Conference on Citizenship which met in Washington, 
D. ©.. September 17 to 19, 1956. 
ference, written by Miss Kruger, 
December 1956 issue of the JouRNAL. 


University; 
University of Tennessee; and 


college 
clubs section member 
Association 


A report of the con- 
was included in the 

Committee assignments of the field secretary include 
the AHEA international committee and the 
board and headquarters committee of the Future Home 


advisory 


makers of America. 

Services of the field secretary from the headquarters 
office have included: for state presidents and state asso- 
ciations—assistance to the chairman of the state presi- 
dents’ and councilors’ unit in planning for the unit meet- 
ings held during the AHEA annual meeting. Mailings 
have consisted of unit meeting minutes, standing rules 
for the unit, AHEA and section 
programs of work, summary of constitutional changes 


calendar for the year, 


approved at the 1956 annual meeting, summary of pro- 
posed changes (1957) in the AHEA Constitution and 
Bylaws, form for reporting officers and appointees which 
is used at headquarters as the basis for a mailing list to 
state officers and section chairmen, summary of high- 
lights from annual reports of the state associations, and 
a six-year regional field service summary. 

For colle ge clubs—assistance to college clubs section 
officers and chairman of local committee in planning for 
section meetings during the annual meeting and prep- 
aration and review of materials mailed to local clubs and 
to state college clubs section presidents and advisers. 
These latter have included the calendar for the year, 
program of work and suggestions for implementation at 
the local and state level, qualification blanks for officer 
candidates, ballots for election of officers, summary of 
high lights from reports of state college clubs section 
presidents and advisers, ballots for voting on proposed 
revisions in the standing rules for the section as ap- 
proved by the AHEA executive board June 1956, 
annual meeting hotel reservation blanks, information 
leaflet relative to plans for section meetings and activi- 
ties during annual meeting, and annual meeting pre- 
registration information. 

From observation in the states visited the field secre- 
tary feels that the state associations are doing outstand- 
ing work in membership promotion, recruitment, and 
public relations. However, because these items seem to 
present constant challenges, it seems important not only 
to continue but to increase efforts in their direction. 

It is a pleasure to have the opportunity to serve as 
liaison representative from headquarters to the state 
associations. Evidence of the many accomplishments 
justifies the belief that the strength of the Association 
rests upon the loyalty of individual members and their 
willingness to co-operate in the attainment of the goals 
of our profession and professional organization.—BEeTTy 
RuTH JOYCE 
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From Subject-Matter Sections 


ART 


Progress in point three of the 1956-57 subject-matter 
section Plans for Action is the most important of the 
four points presented. 

The surveys which we sent out in March and April 
of 1956 to a selected group of applied and/or related 
art departments in an effort to determine various nomen- 
clatures of home economic art programs, staff, variety 
of job opportunities, professional potential, and posi- 
tions available to majors in these areas—which material 
was presented at the Washington meeting—have now 
been sent to many more departments of art in home 
economics everywhere. 

The first effort was never intended to be limited to 
only a few, was just a start, in fact, and it is hoped 
that the work will continue until a fairly clear picture 
of employment of women (and the variety of their op- 
portunities) may be obtained for the women’s division 
of the Department of Labor. We are interested in the 
women who have majors or the equivalent of a major 
in applied or related art in home economics. 

Point one (member contributions to JouRNAL articles ) 
was not successful since promised article contributions 
were not forthcoming. 

Of the reports from art subject-matter members or 
from various state chairmen, one from Emma L. Cook, 
art chairman of the California Home Economics Asso- 
ciation, illustrates creativeness in supporting the re- 
cruitment program in home economics. 

Magyjorie S. GarFieLp, Chairman 


FAMILY ECONOMICS—HOME MANAGEMENT 


We are pleased to announce that work toward the 
PhD degree may now be pursued in the area of home 
management at Michigan State University. 

Reports have been received from 13 state chairmen 
of family economics-home management sections—Ari- 
zona, California, Kansas, Maryland, Missouri, Minne- 
sota, New Jersey, North Carolina, Ohio, Oklahoma, 
Oregon, South Carolina, and Tennessee. Several indi- 
cate some problems in getting a program in family 
economics—home management under way. Among the 
activities undertaken were discussion (in the form of 
socio-drama) by a family of their techniques in man- 
aging at the California Home Economics Association 
Convention, and in Oregon an evening meeting on 
money management at which A. I. Oliver, associate 
professor of education at the University of Pennsylvania, 
spoke on “Money—Magic or Madness?” Minnesota had 
a very active program, including Career Days, tours 
of industries, and a Family Security Workshop. 

The list of research reports including technical and 
popular bulletins was brought up to date by Emma 
Holmes of the Institute of Home Economics of the Agri- 
cultural Research Service, USDA. This revised list has 
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been combined with the earlier list, and a multilith is 
available from the AHEA headquarters. (Selected 
Bibliography of Theses and Research in Family Eco- 
nomics, Home Management, and Related Areas, 25 
cents. ) 

Co-operation has been continued, at least formally, 
with the consumer interests committee. Emma Holmes 
attended the meeting of the committee held in Wash- 
ington, as a representative of the family economics— 
home management section. 

A committee composed of Virginia Britton, Cleo 
Fitzsimmons, Josephine Kremer, Richard L. D. Morse, 
and Irma Gross (chairman) have been considering the 
subject-matter content and background area of training. 
Members of this committee are engaged at present in 
spelling out the requirements in the various areas. 

A conference on family economics was not sponsored 
for 1956-57, but a committee with Christine Newark 
as chairman is considering plans for 1957-58. 

Report of the conference held on the Training of 
Family Economists for College Teaching and Research 
was completed and copies made available from AHEA. 
(The supply is now exhausted. ) 

A nominating committee consisting of Sanna Black, 
Dorothy Dickins, and Gladys Bellinger (chairman) pre- 
sented the slate of two names for vice-chairman. 

Mase A, Rowuins, Chairman 


FAMILY RELATIONS AND 
CHILD DEVELOPMENT 


Reports were received from one half of the state 
chairmen. The other half may have made equally 
valuable achievements. The program of work as stated 
in the 1956 September JourNaL or Home Economics 
was a continuation of the 1955-56 plan. Early in the 
fall, the national chairman of this section sent a letter 
of recommendations to state chairmen. 

The replies show that some effort was made to reach 
a wider geographical area of the state. TV and radio 
programs received attention from state and local com- 
mittees through improved quality of programs and more 
offerings. This emphasis was especially noted in col- 
lege towns where faculty have given considerable time 
in leadership for both radio and TV programs. Film 
lists were available in some states. No discussion fol- 
lowing the showing of films was reported—a situation 
calling for attention in the coming year. In several 
states, often the less densely populated areas, the state 
chairman of family relations and child development did 
not organize a committee for her section but rather 
chose to integrate her program of work into other 
subject-matter areas. South Dakota felt that a concerted 
effort through all organizations was most effective. An- 
other example of working through a larger organization 
is the state home economics association meeting, where 
a keynote speaker brought the concerns of family living 
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before the entire audience. Mental hygiene, family 
values and traditions, family and community needs, as 
well as needed future development, were presented and 
amplified. 

States reported using the “Bibliography of Recent 
Research in Family Relations and Child Development.” 
Surveys were made in two states to determine the cul- 
tural pattern and the traditions and values of families. 
Louisiana was one state where this new type of in- 
formation could be a springboard for future growth, 
either in understanding its own families or students from 
other countries. Several chairmen mentioned values, 
ideals, and responsibilities, especially in teaching stu- 
dents at the high school level, where early marriages 
are increasing—with motherhood following soon there- 
after. 

Legislation received consideration and support and 
resulted in Nebraska's establishing a juvenile court; 
Louisiana, a safety council for children in each parish; 
and Missouri, a State Council for Nursery Education. 

Workshops, usually of one day’s duration, were held 
in two or more areas of the state. In one state, the 
workshops were suggested to the state Parent Teachers 
Association and will be held in July. Surveys were 
made to find the interest approach and to find strengths 
and weaknesses of the present program. Ohio concen- 
trated on recruitment and scholarship. Purchased 
career slides were used two to three times per week. 
Discussions were held on how high school home eco- 
nomics teaching could be more family centered. Almost 
every report indicated plans for in-service education. 
In Toledo, the committee co-operated in a clinic for 
homemakers. 

The “List of Films on Family Relationships and Child 
Development” (price 25 cents) has been reorganized 
and brought up to date. The listing of recent research 
(Volume 2, Both 


publications are available through the American Home 


price 50 cents) is also current. 


Economics Association. 

A national workshop for teachers, research, and Ex- 
tension Service workers at the college level was planned 
by the section and held at Lawrence, Kansas, on June 
21 and 22 preceding the annual meeting. 

KATHARINE Roy, Chairman 


FOOD AND NUTRITION 


The food and nutrition section has put special em- 
phasis on two items listed in the plans for action for the 
year. One of these was “Promoting Good Nutrition of 
the Teen-Ager.” Reports from the state chairmen indi- 
cate that they have given this suggestion careful con- 
sideration in planning their work. Some of the projects 
aimed at helping the teen-ager improve his or her nu- 
trition included: a study of the opportunities for nu- 
trition education offered by the school lunch program; 
the investigation of effective methods now in use by 
home economics teachers for teaching nutrition to teen- 
agers and for motivating them to develop good nutrition 
practices; a “Snack” study which showed, as a result 
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of more than 4600 returns, that an average of 3.25 
snacks were consumed per student per day; a short 
course for grade school teachers on the teaching of 
nutrition; the preparation of a bibliography of material 
available for the assistance of elementary teachers in the 
nutrition education program; and promotion of the idea 
that grade school teachers who are now receiving no 
background in nutrition, a subject which they must 
teach, should be given training in nutrition at the college 
level. The group interested in this last project brought 
a speaker from the American Medical Association to 
the state to point up the need for a curriculum con- 
taining some nutrition for elementary teachers with 
emphasis upon making the subject matter functional 
rather than too theoretical. 

A second major interest of the section was in de- 
veloping means of effectively “Combating Food Fads 
and Fallacies.” A very able committee, with Hilda 
Faust as chairman, has been set up to suggest ways and 
means by which this may be accomplished. It is ex- 
pected that the work of this group, like that of the 
terminology committee, will be a long-time project and 
that there will be considerable continuity in the mem- 
bership of the workers. The problem is one that should 
engage the efforts of all members of the section and one 
which even then will require a long time to solve. 

There has been much interest during the year in 


promotion of good nutrition as indicated by the fact 


that state projects included: a nutrition program in 
state nursing homes; a special nutrition program for 
girls’ clubs; called meetings of home economics trained 
people in each county with a program featuring some 
phase of foods and nutrition; and in many instances a 
program or talk on nutrition for a state teachers’ or 
home economics association meeting. 

One state group worked with the local Heart Asso- 
ciation to conduct cooking schools for patients on 
sodium-restricted diets, gave TV programs on various 
phases of foods and nutrition, and prepared a file of 
available material on civil defense which could be 
loaned to interested groups. 

Several chairmen indicated that the food and nu- 
trition committee of the state home economics associa- 
tion had worked with the state Nutrition Committee. 
In one instance the enrichment of rice was promoted, 
and, when that had been accomplished, an educational 
program on the improvement of preparation practices 
of rice was conducted. In another instance, the two 
groups co-operated to work out a 4 months’ course for 
a group of 11 participants from other countries to show 
how the food and nutrition program is carried out 
Other joint 
efforts resulted in planning and directing a first State 


through various agencies in this country. 


Nutrition Institute, an all-day meeting 

The work of the committee on terminology, with 
Mrs. Mary T. Swickard as chairman, has continued. As 
in other years, the chairman has received suggestions 
from committee members and other persons interested 
in keeping the “Handbook of Food Preparation” up to 
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date. The section is indebted to Margaret Q. Batjer, 
chairman of the program committee, for planning a very 
interesting program. Credentials for two nominees for 
vice-chairman were presented by the nominating com- 
mittee, consisting of Mary Kirkpatrick, chairman, Janet 
L. Cameron, and Helen D. Cate. 

The work of the various committees of the section is 
greatly appreciated and is necessary if the work of the 
section is to go forward. The very fine response from 
state chairmen was most gratifying. The work of the 
state groups is the means of implementing the plans 
for action as set up by the national group, and only 
to the extent that they function will the work of the 
Association expand. 

Guiapys E. Vat, Chairman 


HOUSING AND HOUSEHOLD EQUIPMENT 


Section members have co-operated in many ways 
through their local groups to further the over-all objec- 
tives of the Association. Better housing for American 
families has been promoted by members participating, 
planning, or directing many community activities such 
as: housing workshops; Operation—Home Improvement; 
home shows; model home open houses; community 
round-table discussions; and local group and state asso- 
ciation programs. 

Several members have advised housing research 
workers in plans for additional research. They brought 
field experience to the planning committees for regional 
housing research projects. 

Emphasis on household equipment has been achieved 
through equipment workshops, programs or demonstra- 
tions, principally in co-operation with the Electrical 
Women’s Round Table, and in participation with local 
utilities in the Live Better Electrically program. 

A study of “school plans” for keeping up-to-date 
appliances in home economics laboratories was reported 
at the section’s open business meeting during the annual 
meeting. College and high school laboratory instructors 
will be pooling their opinions with those of appliance 
manufacturers who offer “school plans” and of the ap- 
pliance dealers, distributors, and the utilities who have 
a part in the success of this service to our schools. 

Several states have held housing and household 
equipment section meetings at their state conventions. 

ARLEAN Pattison, Chairman 


TEXTILES AND CLOTHING 

This year Congress began hearings on legislation to 
require labeling of textile products to identify all fiber 
content. There are two major proposals. HR 5605 
would displace the Wool Labeling Act and require all 
textile fibers to be identified in order of predominance 
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by weight. HR 469 and S 1616 propose to supple- 
ment the Wool Labeling Act by requiring all other fibers 
to be identified as wool is, by percentage of weight. 
These proposals are important since present labeling 
requirements cover only one-fourth of the textile fiber 
trade. To stimulate thinking and action, the paper given 
by Francis Simmons at the 1956 annual meeting was 
printed in booklet form under the title of “What Does 
the Consumer Want in Textiles Labeling?” and dis- 
tributed. Fifteen thousand booklets were sent to people 
in textiles and clothing, consumer education, Extension 
Service, and to presidents of state home economics as- 
sociations, heads of schools and colleges of home eco- 
nomics, and dry cleaners throughout the country. Much 
interest has been evidenced as measured by the number 
of requests received for additional copies to be used 
in discussion groups. 

An outline of subjects to be covered in a textile hand- 
book was prepared. Individuals were asked to prepare 
certain sections. Rough drafts were completed and as- 
sembled at the June meeting. Material that is lacking 
will be prepared and the material assembled will be re- 
worked by the handbook committee. 

Kathryn Towne prepared an article, “Teaching in a 
Foreign Land,” which was published in the February 
1957 JOURNAL 

Margaret Cooper and a committee prepared a textile 
laboratory equipment list. This list includes type of 
equipment available, source of supply, and approximate 
prices. Copies are available from AHEA (price 10 cents). 

The papers presented at the textile and clothing sec- 
tional program of the 1956 annual meeting on the 
recent developments in the field of standards were 
summarized and published in the December 1956 
JOURNAL. 

To meet the needs of people in the area of textiles 
and clothing, Extension, and consumer education, the 
1957 sectional program was developed on the subject 
“What Can We Expect of the Newer Synthetic Fabrics?” 
The panel included a discussion on Acrilan, Fiberglas, 
Dynel, Verel, Arnel, Fortisan and the contribution of 
blends. 

Material was prepared on textile and clothing re- 
search needs for the AHEA committee on federal re- 
search related to home economics. 

Florence Petzel, chairman of the section’s research 
committee, and Mary Shelton, Hazel Stevens, and Jane 
Werden submitted a comprehensive report on the needs 
of research in the area of textiles and clothing. This 
work represents the accumulation of suggestions from 
many people in the area of textiles and clothing as well 
as people in related fields. 

Dorotuy Srecert Lyte, Chairman 


AHEA Annual Meeting Dates 
1958—Philadelphia, Pennsylvania—June 24 to 27 
1959—Milwaukee, Wisconsin—June 23 to 26 
1960—Denver, Colorado—June 28 to July 1 
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From Professional Sections 


COLLEGES AND UNIVERSITIES 

The program of work for the colleges and universities 
section for 1956-57 was carried out primarily through 
the activities of state sections and the program planned 
for the 1957 annual meeting. Colleges and universities 
sections in 22 states reported on their progress toward 
the program of work. All the states reporting indicated 
that they had been attempting to develop through 
effective public relations a better understanding and 
appreciation of home economics at the college level. 
Some of the methods of interpreting the opportunities 
for professional careers in home economics were the 
preparation of brochures, home economics career days, 
Home Economics Week declared by the state governor, 
talks by staff members to high school girls, feature 
articles in newspapers, career kits for high school 
libraries and guidance personnel, photographic display 
of “Opportunities in Home Economics, and week ends 
on campus for high school girls.” Ohio prepared 12,000 
leaflets entitled “Ohio Needs Home Economists.” The 
University of Vermont home economics department was 
host to, and participated in, the annual meeting of the 
Vermont State Guidance Association. A state committee 
to work on recruitment during 1958-59 has been set up 
in Massachusetts. 

The second area of attention as reported by the 
states was that of aiding in the promotion of home 
economics at the college level. The goals for home eco- 
nomics have been re-evaluated in 50 per cent of the 
states reporting. A self-evaluation workshop was held 
for the seventh time in Alabama. The topics for dis- 
cussion included “Improving Curriculum,” “Newer 
Methods of Teaching,” and “Good Human Relations” 
directed toward foundations for better guidance of stu- 
dents. A research program was reported in Virginia, 
which is attempting to study the “teaching techniques” 
of home economics students. 

The goal of assisting in the recruitment of home eco- 
nomics personnel for colleges and universities received 
some attention by states and brought suggestions for 
further study. Several states indicated that they were 
encouraging able graduates to apply for fellowships, 
assistantships, and scholarships to pursue further study. 

Activities toward the goal to stimulate pride in the 
profession and increase Association membership were 
mentioned by a few of the states. All the members 
of one college reporting attended their state association 
meeting and the national meeting. 

Oklahoma is using a questionnaire to determine what 
the colleges and universities in the state are doing for 
the aged and handicapped. This questionnaire also 
seeks information as to what is being done to bring 
homemakers and older home economists back into the 
profession. 

The following states sent reports which have made 
possible the sharing of these ideas and activities: Ala- 
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bama, Connecticut, Georgia, Idaho, Indiana, Iowa, 
Louisiana, Massachusetts, Michigan, Mississippi, Mon- 
tana, Nebraska, New Jersey, New Mexico, New York, 
Ohio, Oklahoma, South Dakota, Tennessee, Vermont, 
Virginia, and West Virginia. 

Committees are being set up to explore the possi- 
bilities of a second workshop and to suggest what might 
be done in the area of problems of small eleges. The 
program for the 1957 annual meeting with its sym- 
posium on “Interpreting Home Economics for Bette 
Understanding and Appreciation” contributed to our 
program of work for the year. 

The following committees have been serving this 
section for the year 1956-57: 

Katherine E. 


chairman; Mary E. Mather, secretary; and Marion H. 


Executive committee: Roberts, vice- 
Brown, chairman. 

Program committee for annual meeting 1957: Louise 
A. Stedman, Florence McKinney, Willa Vaughn Tinsley, 
Laura W. Drummond, and Frances M. Hettler, chair- 
man, 

Marion H. Brown, Chairman 


ELEMENTARY, SECONDARY, AND 
ADULT EDUCATION 

The program for 1956-58 of the elementary, sec- 
ondary, and adult education section was actively pre- 
sented through committees working in their respective 
states. In September, the state presidents and section 
chairmen were asked to review the section’s program pub- 
lished in the September JourNaL oF Home Economics 


and to plan for action to progress toward the goals as set 


forth. The program committee for the 1956 annual 


meeting in Washington, D.C., provided a summary of 
Muriel Brown's presentation. This was circulated by 
the section’s chairman through state presidents and 
stimulated continued work initiated by Dr. Brown in 
three buzz sessions: “What Are the Strengths in Our 
Present Program of Education for Home and Family 
Living?” “What Are the Salient Weaknesses in the 
Present Program of Education?” “What Are Our Goals 
for the Next Ten Years?” An excerpt from the address 
by Bernice McCullar at the 1956 meeting, which was 
published in the JournaL, offered further incentive to 
carry out the national program of work. 

A committee continued research for the preparation 
of a bulletin on family-centered scripts and programs 
for radio, TV, and other presentations. Data collected 
from all the states served as a basis for the writing of 
a bulletin. The bulletin titled “Home Economics—On 
Stage” was published and advertised by the Association 
in February 1957. It contains programs of interest to 
all parents and families in the community. “The Family 
Council,” “What We Expect of Our Parents,” “Togs 
for Tots,” and “Shop Along with Me” are among the 
scripts and programs offered. Some of these are writ- 
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ten in the form of complete skits; others are brief out- 
lines a class can develop itself; and titles are offered 
for further programs. Copies of this bulletin are avail- 
able from AHEA headquarters at 50 cents each. 

The section’s program of recruitment was organized 
through committees in each state. Excellent reports 
were received from the states relative to the use of 
bulletins, bulletin boards, open house, teacher con- 
ferences and meetings, and guidance sessions for the 
recruitment of students. States compiled and used lists 
of career materials. AHEA’s career bulletins have been 
used extensively in the states. 

Chairmen planned within their state programs for 
section and district meetings which emphasized the 
home and family in the teaching of home economics. 
Chairmen promoted the use of the American Vocational 
Association’s bulletin “Family Focus.” 

Representatives from this section participated in a 
Co-ordinating Council session on April 26 and 27 in 
Chicago. The Council is composed of two representa- 
tives from each of the professional organizations, 
AHEA, AVA, and NEA. The Council functions in 
guiding chairmen in plans of action for each of the 
three professional groups. A summary report was given 
at the section’s business meeting. Copies were pre- 
sented to all state presidents or section chairmen. 

Reports on the states’ progress in the section’s pro- 
gram of action were reviewed by a representative from 
Georgia, Pennsylvania, and California at the business 
meeting. Direction was pointed toward further achieve- 
ments in 1957-58. The solicitation of articles by the 
JournaL or Home Economics of specific interest to 
teachers of elementary, secondary, and adult education 
was most gratifying, as reported at the business session. 

The program chairman for the 1957 annual meeting 
was Mabel Cook, director of the department of home 
economics at Maryville State College, Maryville, Mis- 
souri. Serving as vice-chairman was Neola L. Pollard, 
supervisor of home economics education of the State 
Department of Education, Jefferson City, Missouri. 
The theme of the program, “The Education of Women 
for a Changing World,” was presented by two nation- 
ally known speakers: Wesley H. Hager, DD, of St. 
Louis, Missouri, and Margaret I. Liston of Iowa State 
College. An exhibit was shown that depicted the 
paramount changes in the world today with implications 
for functional instruction and responsibility for home 
and community experiences by the teacher. 

L. BeLLe PoLtLarp, Chairman 


EXTENSION SERVICE 

The Extension Service section has worked toward 
carrying out the program of work adopted in 1956. 
According to reports received from 21 states and 
Hawaii, most states worked on some part of all nine 
items, but a few selected certain items and made a 
special effort to implement them. A large part of the 
program was done through the regular Extension pro- 
grams. 
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Following is a summary from the 22 reports: 


. Program development 


All states are placing emphasis on program plan- 
ning at the community level. Committees of men, 
women, and youth representing organized Extension 
groups, other organizations, and unorganized com- 
munities are taking a look at social and economic 
conditions which affect both family and community 
life. Programs are being planned based on needs of 
all families in the counties and state with emphasis 
on helping the young family. Some families in each 
county are being given assistance with individual 
problems through the farm and home development 
program. 

Programs are also being planned for a longer period 
of time. One state reported holding “Forward Look” 
meetings with local leaders, specialists, supervisors, 
and state leaders participating to plan long-time goals 


in the counties. 


2. Co-operation with teaching and research in colleges 


and universities 

Many states have appointed committees which in- 
clude Extension, teaching, and research personnel to 
strengthen the research program and interpret it to 
families. Reports of recent research and research in 
progress have been made to home demonstration 
workers. One state devoted one day of the annual 
Extension conference to a discussion of research. Re- 
search workers in some of the states have attended 
county, district, and state meetings to discuss research 
in progress and future needs with leaders in home 
demonstration work. 

Home economics Extension workers have made a 
special effort to interpret research through applica- 
tion in all Extension teaching. 

Some state home demonstration agent associations 
have appointed research committees to work with 
college staffs to discuss needed research and to en- 
courage a stronger research program. One report 
said, “more has been done to help people understand 
the value of research in improved family living in the 
past two years than in all previous years.” 


3. Promote a better understanding of home economics 


This part of the program is being carried out by 
more thorough planning of Extension programs for 
adults and youth with program planning committees; 
greater use of stories and columns in newspapers; 
more radio and TV programs; exhibits; home visits 
to families not participating in Extension programs; 
discussions of home demonstration work with non- 
agricultural groups and holding workshops for non- 
club members. A much greater effort is being made 
to make information available to all families than has 
been made in the past. 


. Professional improvement 


Six states reported a total of 14 staff members on 
leave to do graduate work, 13 for master’s degrees 
and one for a PhD. Some states provide Extension 
courses for all their staff each summer, while others 
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provide training on a rotating basis with one-half 


to one-third attending school each year. Extension 
personnel are encouraged to attend regional Exten- 
sion summer school periodically and to take leave for 
graduate work. 
. Recruitment 

Some of the methods used to recruit girls for home 
career days in high schools; discus- 
sion of home economics needs with leaders, men and 


economics are: 


women, in all counties; distribution of career leaflets— 
14 states reported having their own leaflets; others 
used the leaflets available from the American Home 
Economics Association; slides showing home demon- 
stration and 4-H club work; state and county home 
demonstration councils and individual clubs provided 
scholarships for girls in home economics. Twelve 
counties in one state held “Home Economics Week.” 
Extension workers do much individual counseling 
Some states employ home economics majors who have 
completed their junior year for summer work. 

3. Encourage the employme nt of trained home econo- 
mists who are interested in returning to work 

All states have employed many of their workers 

from this source and do provide in-service train- 
ing. 

7. Membership and participation in state and national 
associations 

Four states indicated that all Extension personnel 

belonged to the state and national associations. Sev- 
eral reported 75 to 85 per cent belonging. Some 
state home demonstration associations make it pos- 
sible for agents to pay dues to that organization and 
to AHEA at the same time. This practice has made 
for increased membership. 

Most of the reports indicated that 
workers are given official time without expenses to 
attend the state 
attempting to organize county groups. 

. Interpret American family life to visitors from other 
countries 

Extension workers from other countries have visited 
in nearly all states. Provisions have been made for 
them to spend part of the time in homes of Extension 
co-operators. They have had an opportunity to ob- 
serve and participate in Extension programs. 


Extension 


and national meetings. One state is 


9. Promotion of friendship and understanding among 
all people 

The International Farm Youth Exchange program 
was mentioned by ten states as making the greatest 
contributions to this objective. 

International relations committees in state home 
demonstration councils promote this objective through 
study programs, pen pals, tours to United Nations, 
international relations programs at state and national 
meetings, and support of scholarships for foreign 
students in colleges and universities. 

Work that has been done by the officers and ap- 
pointed committees of the section: Beatrice Judkins, 
Edna Sommerfield, Jean Stewart, and Mrs. Hazel C. 


REPORTS FROM PROFESSIONAL 


SECTIONS 


Jordan served as a committee to make suggestions for 
the Extension Service section of the bulletin “For You 
—A Double Future in Home Economics.” 

Eddye Ross, Loretta V. Cowden, Lavonia Hilbert, 
and Stasia Lonergan served on the nominating com- 
mittee. 

The chairman has made a survey concerning the need 
for an American Home Economics Association Extension 
Fifteen of the 24 
states reporting feel there is a need for such a publica- 
tion. The section plans to work on such a publication 


Service section recruitment leaflet. 


during the coming year. 

The officers of the section have served on the program 
committee for the annual meeting. The theme is “Edu- 
cational Needs of the Family Today.” 

FLorence W. Low, Chairman 


HOME ECONOMICS IN BUSINESS 

Considerable progress and paren growth in pres- 
tige for the home economics in business section has 
been the result of working through committees, local 
groups, and individual members toward the goals out- 
lined in our program of work. Throughout all our en- 
deavors, we have made every effort to improve general 
standards of procedure, to continue professional growth 
of our members, and to maintain the recognition al- 
ready earned by all members in the field of home eco- 
nomics. 

As of April 20, 1957, there were 2,120 paid members, 
a net increase of 183 over August 1, 1956. 

Some of the concrete work that has been done by our 
appointive committees, their chairmen and members, in- 
cludes: 

National Newsletter 

The National Newsletter was edited by our capable 
vice-chairman, Willie Mae Rogers. Copies have been 
sent to local group chairmen, editors of local group 
“Newsletters,” and the HEIB executive committee. The 
purpose of this Newsletter is to keep our members in- 
formed all plans and activities, and other pertinent 
information. A “kit” of material containing the section 
program of work, a summé ary of reports given at the 
Chairmen’s Clinic on June 23, 1956, in Washington, 
D. C., a list of the officers of the section, and a list of 
the local group chairmen was sent to each incoming 
local group chairman in July. 

Advisory Committee 

Seven members representing seven regions have kept 
in close contact with local groups in their regions, re- 
laying information, co-ordinating activities, and lending 
The members of this committee are: Edalene 
Stohr, North East; Moselle Holberg, Mid East; Jose- 
phene Simpson, South East; Albertine Berry, South 
Central; Evelyn Brockett, Mid Central; Helen Hallbert, 
North Central; and Corris Guy, West Coast. The ad- 
visory committee members worked with the AHEA on 
the HEIB exhibit in the AHEA booth in Louis. 
Helen Hallbert was chairman of this exhibit com- 
mittee. 


assistance. 
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Program of Work Committees 

Foods and nutrition: Mary Ellis, chairman. This 
committee sent nutrition information releases monthly 
to each local group. These included copies of Mar- 
guerite Clark’s talk on reducing diets which was given 
at the Food Forum. It continued the promotion of the 
AHEA “Handbook of Food Preparation,” and additional 
copies were sold, primarily to new members. Out- 
standing programs on foods and nutrition were pre- 
sented in the local groups through the efforts of this 
committee. Co-operation with local group recruitment 
and vocational guidance chairmen was stressed in an 
effort to present foods and nutrition job opportunities 
as well as all others. 

Housing and household equipment: Agnes Garvey, 
chairman. Suggestions for programs, workshops, and 
other meetings on housing and household equipment 
as well as methods of disseminating the information 
through various channels were supplied to each local 
group. Local groups also received a digested report 
of the 1957 news in major and small appliances from 
the winter Furniture Show in Chicago. This committee 
is compiling generic terminology lists on electric and 
gas ranges, water heaters, refrigerators, home freezers, 
dishwashers, and food waste disposers. This project is 
being done with the consumer in mind. The termi- 
nology is to be as nontechnical as possible and is styled 
for the use of demonstrators, editors, educators, pub- 
licists, and everyone who would have need of terms 
which are correct and are not trade names. 

Textiles, apparel, and home furnishings: Mary Omen, 
chairman. As a major project, this committee sent ques- 
tionnaires to HEIB members employed in these areas 
asking for information on their positions to pass along 
to college club members. As a result, two articles ap- 
peared in the JournaL or Home Economics: In the 
March issue: “A Future in Textile Research”; in the 
April issue: “Home Economists in Textiles, Apparel, and 
Home Furnishings.” This project ties in with our re- 
cruitment activities. 

Special committees have also accomplished much this 
year as indicated by the following reports: 

Bylaws: Genevieve Allen, chairman. A study of the 
proposed changes in the constitution and bylaws has 
been made, and results were presented to the section’s 
executive committee at its meeting in St. Louis. Recom- 
mendations were then made by the executive committee 
to the membership at the business meeting. 

Directory promotion: Gertrude Kable, chairman. A 
high percentage of our directories were sold through 
the efforts of this committee. 

General arrangements: Charlotte Will, chairman. The 
St. Louis group under the leadership of Charlotte 
proved its outstanding capabilities in handling so well 
this demanding assignment for our HEIB preconvention 
meeting. 

Handbook promotion: Martha Kelly, chairman. The 
handbook—a procedure manual for local groups, na- 
tional officers, and committee chairmen—was printed in 
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permanent form and distributed to the local groups 
and the executive committee. This committee is cur- 
rently planning promotion of the use of the Handbook 


in co-ordinating and standardizing procedures. 

Membership promotion: Nell Morris, chairman. This 
committee has completed a “Career Quiz” type folder 
an inexpensive piece of literature with appeal to girls 
in high school and junior college. 

Newsletter promotion: Jo Ann Shurpit, chairman. A 
trophy, “The Shield,” presented by Helms Bakeries was 
won last year by the St. Louis group for the best series 
of newsletters printed by a local group during the year. 
This year, 28 of the 44 local groups were in the com- 
petition. The increase in the number and the improve- 
ment in the quality of the Newsletters has been most 
encouraging. There was keen competition for “The 
Shield” award which was made to this year’s winner 
—the Utah group—at the opening HEIB luncheon in 
St. Louis. 

Nominating: Jeanne Paris, chairman. Through a sys- 
tematic and efficient method, this committee contacted 
the local groups requesting them to submit names for 
consideration for the office of chairman-elect for 1957-58 
and for secretary for 1957-59. The committee evaluated 
the results and on the basis of these tabulations they 
presented the names of Verna McCallum for chairman- 
elect and Dorcas Bates for secretary. These names 
appeared on the AHEA ballot and they were elected. 

Program: Elizabeth Lynahan, chairman. The know!- 
edge and inspiration gained from our program helped us 
both personally and professionally. We were very 
pleased with the outstanding program that Elizabeth 
planned for our preconvention meeting. 

Public relations: Lydia Cooley, chairman. This year 
public relations aims were directed toward every 
HEIB’s knowing more about the interests and responsi- 
bilities of HEIB and AHEA. A “Know Your Organiza- 
tion” quiz program was developed for the local groups. 
Co-operative meetings with teachers, extension workers, 
dietitians, and others were encouraged. It was recom- 
mended that each local group see that colleges and 
schools in the area have copies of the HEIB Directory, 
“Opinion Building,” and “Career Opportunities in Home 
Economics in Business.” 
sent to the local groups and the executive committee. 
From the reports, it seems evident that HEIB’s are 
doing a better job of public relations. This committee 
has suggested a “Betty” award for local group recogni- 
tion. The plan was presented at the convention in 
St. Louis. 

Recruitment and vocational guidance: Dorcas Bates, 
chairman. A fine nine-point program to be used by 
local groups was worked out by this committee. A 
recruitment and vocational guidance survey was con- 
ducted by this committee through the local groups to 
learn what influenced our members to become home 
economists. This will give us a guide for directing 
future recruitment efforts. Through the various re- 
cruitment programs we have reached nearly 50,000 


Three excellent mailings were 
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students, teachers, parents, and counselors. In addi- 
tion, several groups have prepared and presented TV 
and radio programs, participated in state Home Eco- 
nomics Week celebrations, prepared and distributed 
career pamphlets, and exhibited at state home eco- 
nomics association meetings and other conventions. 

Research: Ellen Semrow, chairman. A questionnaire 
on the status of research in the areas of foods and nu- 
trition is being developed by this committee. This com- 
mittee is an interdepartment committee on research— 
HEIB and colleges and universities. 

Our secretary, Verna McCallum, and our treasurer, 
Marietta Eichelberger, have been of invaluable help 
in making this a successful year. Elspeth Bennett, our 
capable HEIB office administrator, has served us well 
by keeping our records and membership credentials in 
excellent order. 

The reports from our 44 local group chairmen show 
that this has been a year of many accomplishments. 
I regret that space limitation makes it impossible to list 
their excellent projects. Special emphasis, however, has 
been placed on public relations, recruitment, and voca- 
tional guidance. Contact with the section executive 
committee, with AHEA, and with the local groups has 
been maintained throughout the year. 

HELEN Manpico, Chairman 


HOME ECONOMICS IN 
INSTITUTION ADMINISTRATION 


The program of work for the institution administra- 
tion section for 1956-57 included: 

. Recruitment of students for institution administra- 
tion 

2. Promotion of research in institution administration 

3. Support of high standards of learning and training 

4. Co-operation with AHEA in professional affairs 
The following report is submitted: 

. Recruitment—A questionnaire was sent to each state 
in an attempt to survey the work being done in states 
on recruitment of students in institution administra- 
tion. Answers received from 14 states contained some 
excellent ideas which all state and local committees 
can well consider using. A summary of this survey 
has been sent to each state chairman as an aid to 
recruitment. 

2. Promotion of research—This section co-operated with 
the AHEA research section in preparing material for 
the forthcoming brochure on opportunities for careers 
in research. The section continues to encourage 
universities to carry on research programs in the area 
of institution administration. 

3. Support of standards—Three members of this section 
represent AHEA on the Joint School Lunch Com- 
mittee. The committee wishes to recommend 
certification for school food service supervisory per- 
sonnel. A study is being made of the certification of 
such personnel as established in several states. 

MiLprRED BonNELL, Chairman 
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HOME ECONOMISTS IN HOMEMAKING 


The conduct of the affairs of this growing section is 
greatly influenced by the fact that the membership con- 
sists largely of full-time homemakers with growing chil- 
dren. Home and family are always a member’s first 
responsibility, and, as a result, business of the section 
is done by mail. 

Through correspondence, 30 groups agreed to co- 
operate in the International Educational Exchange 
which means that group members are willing to help 
entertain and orient USA-sponsored visitors from abroad 
wh» may be routed to their towns or cities. A promo- 
tion letter announced the section Newsletter to state and 
national officers. One thousand leaflets from the Na- 
tional Foundation for Infantile Paralysis were distrib- 
uted through the October Newsletter. 

The HEIH Newsletter is the tie that binds the sec- 
tion together, and its wide circulation and use is part 
of the Plans for Action. Accordingly, to introduce the 
Newsletter to new officers, October copies were sent to 
state chairmen and group presidents. This promotion 
increased circulation from 1,000 to 1,500. 

The section Plans for Action were implemented in 
the local groups as follows: 

1. Recruitment of members and new groups. 
Membership is now 3900 distributed through 137 
groups in 39 states with 26 new groups added 
Illinois ranked first, with four additions this year 


and California gained three. Many groups partici- 


pated, using ingenious and effective methods. Cali- 


fornia obtained lists of June graduates from 26 col 


leges and universities offering home economics 


These graduates were invited by letter to join the 
HEIH if 


prospects. 


eligible. Welcome wagons help locate 

North Dakota recruited through its eight 
wool contest chairmen. Arkansas made contact with 
key homemakers in 15 counties, urging new groups. 
Tennessee sponsors an agency to register graduates 

2. Appointment of HEIH chairman in each state. 
The position of state HEIH chairman was reacti- 
vated in Massachusetts. 

3. and 4. Recruitment of high school girls and _ inter- 
pretation of home economics to high school adminis- 
trators, guidance personnel, and parents. 
Participation in career days was universal, and more 
than 20 groups reported that they maintain or help 
with scholarship funds. Little Rock obtained both 
newspaper and TV coverage monthly. Huron, South 
Dakota, maintains interest centers in the home eco- 
nomics department show cases. New Yorkers gave a 
glamorous career show in the Flight Room of the 
Roosevelt shopping field, inviting administrators and 
guidance personnel and parents. Great Falls (Mon- 
tana) members held personal conferences with junior 
and senior girls. 

Credit goes to Coeur d'Alene, Idaho, for success- 
fully promoting the first home economics courses in 
the high school curriculum in the city. 
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5. Channeling of community efforts into home eco- 

nomics fields. 
Members are contributing volunteer home economics 
services in Civil Defense, Girl Scouts, and Camp- 
fire Girls, TV and radio, PTA, school advisory boards, 
schools for retarded children, and church missions. 
. Promotion of national and local legislation affecting 
home and family. 

The Newsletter listed sources of information on in- 

dividual voting records of legislators. Members made 

surveys for bond elections, teachers pay raises, and 
school elections. The AHEA-proposed federal Re- 
search Foundation for the American Home was pub- 
licized in the Newsletter and support asked. Albany, 

New York, keeps informed through a member as- 

signed to attend the state’s Legislative Forum. 

7. Co-operation with other groups and agencies in con- 
sumer education. 

Greater St. Louis is affiliated with the St. Louis Con- 

sumer Federation. Groups scheduled speakers from 

the Food and Drug Administration, and from among 

Extension marketing specialists and college faculties. 

Programs on use, care, and labeling of new fabrics 

were popular. 

Full-time homemakers are affected by the revolution 
in volunteer services resulting from women’s unprec- 
edented employment outside the home. The HEIH, 
as members of the shrunken volunteer “labor force,” 
testify to the necessity of carrying increased responsi- 
bility to maintain existing service organizations. 

Puy.iuts B. Howarp, Chairman 


RESEARCH 

The committee composed of representatives of the 
subject-matter sections of the AHEA, the colleges and 
universities section, and the research section completed 
its work on the bulletin “Your Career in Home Eco- 
nomics Research.” Vivian Roberts has assembled the 
material which will be published in the near future 
by the American Home Economics Association. This 
bulletin is written for the college undergraduate or the 
high school student. It will be valuable for use in 
recruitment programs by state associations. 

Through the excellent co-operation of Hazel Stiebel- 
ing, Beulah Gillaspie, and Mildred Horton, Frances 
Carlin, the chairman of the research section, as an ob- 
server, attended the meeting of the Home Economics 
Research Advisory Committee held in Washington, 
D. C., December 3 to 5. 

The state associations continued to strengthen the 
activities of their research sections. California and 
Missouri sent in excellent annual reports of the pro- 
gram of work in their states. Iowa prepared a brochure 
“Iowa Colleges Offering a Major in Home Economics” 
and sent it to all of its 700 or more members. 

A list of publications that publish research in the 
different subject-matter areas in home economics was 
compiled and mimeographed for distribution at the 
annual meeting. 
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A meeting of the chairmen of research sections of 
state home economics associations, research representa- 
tives from subject-matter and professional sections, and 
the research steering committee met Monday evening, 
June 24, to discuss problems of mutual interest includ- 
ing: 

1. Ideas for state programs related to research 
2. Plans for a research forum (New York has issued an 
invitation to hold the second forum there) 
3. Publicity for fellowships and scholarships 
. Recruitment 

It was gratifying to note that General Foods an- 
nounced a number of sizable fellowships for graduate 
study in home economics. It is hoped that this will 
encourage graduate study and inspire other companies 
to make similar grants. 

Frances Carwin, Chairman 


SOCIAL WELFARE AND PUBLIC HEALTH 

SWPH members are largely specialists and consult- 
ants to other professions and agencies. Consequently 
the section is small, but our work contributes signifi- 
cantly to the health and welfare of many of our nation’s 
families. 

The problem of communication and group meetings 
is a serious one, some states having as few as one or 
two members. At its 1957 meeting, the section voted 
to add to the duties of the vice-chairman responsibility 
for encouraging the formation of local SWPH groups 
and acting as liaison between existing ones for the ex- 
change of information on program planning and proj- 
ects. A newsletter and questionnaire sent to state 
SWPH representatives and/or chairmen and to local 
groups brought news to members and invited their 
suggestions and participation in section activities and 
programs. Vice-chairman Mary Reeves has been in 
touch with 37 state and local SWPH chairmen. Reports 
indicate interest and need for cross-communication on 
common problems and goals. Much work is related to 
the section’s program and to projects concerning local 
problems and needs. Other work reaches out to the 
community, such as California’s study of health and 
welfare resources in the state and how members can 
co-operate. Louisiana members are advising rehabilita- 
tion counselors regarding services for the handicapped. 
Missouri's local activities are related to homemaking 
and nutrition education in the schools, and Ohio reports 
work with state and local libraries on evaluation and 
reviews of books on nutrition. 

The section’s plan of work, action taken, and results 
achieved include: 

Membership 

Under the chairmanship of Eleanore T. Lurry, a com- 
mittee has collected lists of home economists and nu- 
tritionists employed in public and private health and 
welfare agencies, and plans have been made for re- 
cruitment of nonmembers through individual contacts 
by regional committees. A second goal is the setting 
up of a duplicate card file system of members and 
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potential members for national and regional member- 
ship chairmen so that membership lists can be kept 
up to date in relation to membership changes among 
regions. 

Recruitment 

Our new career leaflet Home Economics Offers You 
a Career in Social Welfare or Public Health has given 
impetus to special emphasis on recruitment by many 
groups. Washington, D. C., has planned an extensive 
recruitment project. Minnesota, Louisiana, and New 
York are distributing the leaflet to high schools and to 
vocational counselors, New York using profits from the 
sale of Favorite Recipes from the United Nations to 
finance the purchase of these. 

Public Relations 

Isabel T. Noble and G. Dorothy Williams have con- 
tinued as the Association’s representatives to the Na- 
tional Health Council. Eleanore T. Lurry and Helen 
Brecht are representatives to the American Public Wel- 
fare Association, and Gertrude Lotwin and Jeanette W. 
Sturmer to the National Conference on Social Welfare. 
See their detailed reports in the JournaL. This year it 
has been possible to make an outstanding contribution 
to the National Conference on Social Welfare through 
program planning with the associate groups, the par- 
ticipation of home economists on the program, an 
AHEA exhibit booth in connection with which members 
gave consultation to health and welfare agencies and 
staff, and our own joint program with the Family Serv- 
ice Association of America on “A New Look at Money.” 
The AHEA exhibit has been modernized, and home 
economics material developed by members was avail- 
able for study and reference use. 

The Minnesota group under the chairmanship of 
Edna Olson has abstracted literature relevant to SWPH 
for the JourNaAL, and book reviews have been written 
by Cornelia Dunphy and other members for the Jour- 
NAL and for other professional journals. Members have 
also authored a wide variety of articles and pamphlets 
which have added appreciably to our professional 
literature. Bertram Black’s JourNAL article on “The Use 
of the Consultant in Staff Development Programs” was 
based on discussions at our 1956 preconvention work- 
shop. 

Legislative and Social Action 

New York State members are well represented on the 
Advisory Committee to the Governor’s Consumer Coun- 
sel, which has significant consumer-directed legislation 
to its credit, including the regulation of consumer credit. 
Many states have special committees related to the 
Association’s proposal for federal legislation for a family 
centered research foundation. 

Research 

Believing that the SWPH section is in a particularly 
strategic position to be aware of needs of families to 
which research should be directed, a committee has 
been organized with responsibility for sending sugges- 
tions and comments regarding such research needs as 
come within the area of research in the USDA to 
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our SWPH member on the USDA Home Economics Re- 
search Advisory Committee. At the SWPH preconven- 
tion workshop in June 1956, the group made recom- 
mendations regarding important areas in the field of 
family budget standards for which research work is 
needed. Through the co-operation of this committee, 
it is possible for the USDA committee member to speak 
for the opinions and experience of a wide representation 
in our professional field 
Rehabilitation 

The New York group under the joint chairmanship 
of Catherine Leamy and Julia S. Judson has taken 
responsibility for giving leadership to the development 


of this project. The committee includes AHEA members 


from four states and the District of Columbia, many of 
whom are also members of ADA and APHA, representa- 
tives from USDA and USPHS, and from state and local 
health, welfare, and educational agencies 
Since its formation the committee has explored the 
functions of the home economist in the field of re 
habilitation and has defined its goals as 
1. Define the role of home economists and dietitians on 
the rehabilitation team. 
2. Stimulate 
AHEA and ADA members in various areas of home 


interest in rehabilitation work among 
economics and interpret ways in which their know!- 
edge and skills may be applied to problems. 

. Familiarize other professional disciplines working 
with the handicapped with the contribution the 
home economist or dietitian can make to a rehabilita- 
tion program. 

. Identify the various programs and agencies at the 
national level currently working with the handi- 
capped and explore the contributions home econo- 
mists and dietitians can make to them as members 
of the rehabilitation team. It is assumed that sub- 
committees will explore state and local agency pro- 
grams. 

(a) Help program leaders and agency administrators 
to a fuller appreciation of the role of a home- 
maker in society and the value of homemaking 
in family life. 

Familiarize home economists and dietitians with 
their role in rehabilitation programs and help 
them with the type of contributions they might 
make as individuals to service. 
. Act as 
through national and local media—such as journals 


an information center and give publicity 


and newsletters—to institutes, workshops, and _pro- 
grams centered around rehabilitation for the handi- 
capped. 

. Encourage participation in meetings and workshops 
in this field by sending representatives and supplying 
speakers. 

. Explore the needs for research in areas appropriate 
to home economist and/or dietitian. Identify the 
areas of research as food, clothing, home manage- 
ment, child care, housing, family living. 

3. Interpret the need for course content related to re- 
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habilitation in all training of home economists and 

dietitians. 

For example: explore methods appropriate for 
teaching nutrition and home management problems 
of handicapped persons to home economists and 
dietitians, to other professional workers, to the handi- 
capped and their families. 

After the basic work of the committee has been 
defined, participation in the project on as wide a base 
as possible is planned. Many states have indicated 
interest and are making significant progress in special 
areas such as Louisiana and Minnesota, which are giv- 
ing major emphasis to rehabilitation of the handicapped. 

Negotiations are under way to have this committee 
jointly sponsored by the AHEA and ADA. 

Committees 

Gladys White chaired our nominating committee, 
which submitted one slate for the offices of chairman- 
elect and secretary. 

Nancy Bosworth chaired the program committee for 
the annual meeting. This was a jointly sponsored meet- 
ing with the family economics-home management sec- 
tion on the topic of “Working Wives.” Papers on “Who 
Are They?” “What Social and Psychological Adjust- 
ments Do They Face?” “How Can the Home Manage- 
ment House Contribute to Their Dual Role?” “What 
Can a Research Program Contribute to Them or to 
Our Knowledge of Them?” were given by faculty mem- 
bers of home economics colleges and a school of social 
work. 

What's in a Name? 

Some of the membership believe that it would be 
advantageous to revise and shorten the name of our 
section. This was discussed at the section business 
meeting and will be discussed at local meetings during 
the coming year, and recommendations will be made at 
the 1958 business meeting. 

Luise K. Appiss, Chairman 


COLLEGE CLUBS 


The section’s 1956-57 plans for action included six 
major points on which clubs have placed special 
emphasis in their activities at the local and state level 
throughout the year. Those items which have been 
of special concern are: recruitment, international re- 
lations, public relations, co-operation with state and 
AHEA, membership promotion, and graduate study 
opportunities. 

On May 31, 1957 a total of 441 college clubs were 
affiliated with their state home economics associations 
and with the AHEA. This is an increase of 6 clubs 
over the number of affiliated clubs last year. The total 
membership in the affiliated clubs was approximately 
20,579. 

Clubs have encouraged their seniors to become grad- 
uating senior members of AHEA. On July 31, 1957, 
3,599 seniors had taken advantage of the privilege of 
becoming graduating senior members of AHEA. A 
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Eugene Taylor Photographe 


Marilyn Middleton (far right), 1956-57 president, pre- 
sides at a meeting of the AHEA college clubs section 
At this session, Mrs. Anne M. Lee (second from right 
talked on “Your Double Future as a Home Economist,” 
and panel members asked her questions of interest to 


college girls. 


greater number of clubs seem to be planning activities 
honoring graduating seniors, at which time they use 
the special service for inducting them into the AHEA. 

Recruitment has been especially emphasized because 
of the continuing need for young people to enter the 
field of home economics. The clubs have sponsored 
teas, career days, open houses, and sent letters to high 
school students encouraging them to consider home 
economics as their profession. Many clubs have or- 
ganized recruitment teams, who have attended high 
school career days and meetings of the Future Home- 
makers of America to discuss career opportunities in 
home economics. 

College clubs have continued to give excellent sup- 
port to the AHEA International Scholarship Fund. They 
had contributed $1,556.40 as of July 31. Foreign stu- 
dents on campuses where there are college home eco- 
nomics clubs have not been homesick because club 
members have shown special interest in these students. 
A few of the fine projects the clubs participated in were 
having foreign students on programs, special parties 
for students, and travel talks on foreign countries. 
Many clubs have a guest membership plan for inter- 
national students. United Nations Day was observed 
by many clubs. 

Better public relations has been a goal for the college 
clubs all year, and much has been done through club 
activities to inform the college community, state, and 
nation about home economics. State college clubs 
section newsletters are being published in many states, 
and this has been an excellent means of exchanging club 
ideas and activities. The clubs have presented radio and 
television programs in an effort to help more people 
gain a broader understanding of the total profession of 
home economics. 
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A concerted effort has been made to make the state 
college club sections a regular and functioning section 
of the state associations. This year many club members 
have had an opportunity to attend and participate in 
state meetings for the first time. Club members have 
participated in state meetings by serving as hostesses, 
assisting with registration, leading discussion groups, 
participating in panels or symposiums, and reporting 
on attendance at the AHEA annual meeting. 

Encouraging home economics majors to take advan- 
tage of graduate study opportunities has been of great 
concern to the college clubs. They have realized the 
growing need for more people with advanced degrees 
in home economics and have done a splendid job in 
carrying out activities to emphasize this need. A few 
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AHEA HEALTH 


As an outgrowth of the survey made by this commit- 
tee in 1955-56 concerning emphasis on various types of 
health information, the members felt that attention 
should be given those areas receiving the least emphasis. 
Many of these seemed to be in areas outside the jurisdic- 
tion of the health committee. 

A suggestion was passed on by the previous chairman 
that a bibliography of health materials might be pre- 
pared. The possibility of such a bibliography was ex- 
plored in the specific area of basic nutrition where there 
is a great need for attention. Several good bibliographies 
on nutrition have been prepared by other groups. Some 
listed are those prepared by: 

Greater Los Angeles Nutrition Council 

American Dietetic Association 

Agricultural Marketing Service, USDA—“Voluntary 

Health Insurance” by Elsie S$. Manny 

National Dairy Council 

Home Economics Education Division of the Univer- 

sity of Georgia 

The February 1957 Journat or Home Economics 
also carries a bibliography on nutrition as a part of the 
article on “The Life Cycle and Its Diet.” 

It was also felt that preparation of a bibliography of 
nutrition materials would more logically be an activity 
of the food and nutrition section of AHEA rather than 
of the health committee. 

The need is apparent that a clearer definition of the 
purposes and work of the health committee be estab- 
lished by the executive board of the AHEA in order 
that more be accomplished without an overlapping of 
responsibilities with those of other groups.—Lovtse 
BuRNETTE, Chairman 


AHEA PUBLIC RELATIONS 


EVERYBODY talks about good public relations and 
almost EVERYBODY seems to be doing something 
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of the activities included were: programs centering 
around opportunities in research and graduate work, 
contributions to scholarship funds, and a special bulletin 
board for letters relative to scholarships and fellow- 
ships available for graduate study 

A workshop for representative administrators, club 
members, and advisers from some of our larger home 
economics clubs was held in Chicago from March 28 
to 30, 1957. 
consider problems of special concern and interest to 


The purpose of the workshop was to 


home economics clubs on our larger college and univer- 
sity campuses. Some of the materials developed at the 
workshop will be incorporated in a revised edition of 
the AHEA Handbook of the College Clubs Section. 
MARILYN Mipp_eton, Chairman 


about it. Out of our 51 state home economics associa- 
tions, 43 were organized with a public relations chair- 
man. This summary, compiled from 37 reports, can 
only hint at the magnificent job that has been done 
toward our three major public relations objectives. 

Pride in our profession (our No. 1 goal) is like 
charity. It begins at home. We interest youth and the 
public through our own enthusiasm for our chosen 
field. Membership is UP in most states, with Delaware, 
Florida, and New Hampshire showing the greatest per- 
centage increase. Emphasis on membership drives and 
promotion, better meetings, and more activity for mem- 
bers are the major factors given for this encouraging 
increase. Interest is stimulated and members are kept 
well informed by state newsletters issued two, three, 
and four times a year. Illinois, Missouri, and Oregon 
top the list with five issues. 

With the demand for home economists exceeding the 
supply, concentrated efforts on recruitment and activi- 
ties to interest youth were given major emphasis. Cali- 
fornia carried on an outstanding study of its own 
state needs as a basis for a recruitment campaign. Ten- 
nessee’s Home Economics Week has skyrocketed into 
its fifth year. Nebraska reports its first, while Alabama, 
Arizona, Georgia, and Missouri held repeat perform- 
ances of successful WEEK activities. Career days, panels, 
programs, and workshops were held from Rhode Island 
to Oregon. Minnesota’s Career Workshop marked off 
its seventh year. Iowa carried career projects into 20 
high schools. Idaho gave an assembly program for 850 
high school girls. Hawaii, Washington, and West Vir- 
ginia also talked home economics in high schools, while 
Massachusetts reports 55 career talks by HEIB’s. New 
Jersey's flyer, “Make Home Economics Your Career,” 
and Wisconsin’s “Have You Considered Home Eco- 
nomics?” give an informative picture of education and 
job opportunities in their states. Maryland plans to com- 
plete a similar brochure next year. Louisiana, Ohio, 
Nevada, Texas, and others have promoted slides, films, 
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or filmstrips showing what home economics has to offer. 

Montana drew public, as well as youth, interest when 
it featured the Top Ten Home Economics Graduates 
from its college and university at the state meeting. 
Kansas has organized an advisory council of mothers to 
interest students. 

Oil for the Betty Lamps (over $4,500) is available 
in scholarships or loan funds of state associations. Future 
pians for scholarships are being made in Wyoming and 
six other groups. North Dakota made two awards for the 
first time this year. A 10-year-old scholarship program 
in Delaware finds $1500 going to girls in home econom- 
ics this fall. 

Space will not permit the impressive list of outside 
organizations reached. Contributions were made in the 
form of exhibits, speakers, representatives, donations, 
demonstrations, and distribution of career information. 
Florida reports 19 talks to civic groups. Oregon co- 
operated with 23 outside organizations during the year. 
Most groups have a publicity or press chairman. Nearly 
100 per cent report radio and television programs 
carrying home economics news. 

The greatest plea for public relations help comes for 
ways to increase public interest in home economics. This 
is a big job—it’s a big public. Our besetting sin may still 
be with us: we tell each other about what we are doing 
when we should be telling others. It’s harder, but more 
effective, to reach women’s clubs, men’s clubs, PTA’s, 
school counselors, civic and service clubs far outside the 
realm of home economics. Exchange of ideas and infor- 
mation between state groups has been helpful to the 
few who use it. When you are planning a project, why 
not query other state groups which have worked on a 
similar one? Their ideas and suggestions may help 
you. 

Sincere thanks and appreciation should be given to 
the active state public relations chairmen and _ their 
committees for the fine work they have done. We are 
glad so many returned the reports that made this sum- 
mary possible and regret not having the 14 which would 
have made the record complete. Good public relations 
means that you are doing important things and telling 
about them. 

The light from your Betty Lamp cannot be hidden 
under a bushel basket. Let it shine like the well-known 
“good deed in a naughty world”—then tell us about 
how far its beam has spread.—Mary Kimpau, Chairman 


AWARDS 


The nominee for the 1957 AHEA Borden Award 
was Mary L. Dodds, professor of foods and nutrition at 
the Pennsylvania State University. Dr. Dodds has con- 
tributed outstandingly to basic research in the field of 
home economics. 

Dr. Dodds came into the field of home economics 
from the field of chemistry, bringing with her an envi- 
able combination of basic knowledge and skills plus a 
capacity for applying these to the study of foods and 
nutrition. She is proud of having become a home 
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economist and is one of the profession’s staunchest 
supporters. 

Her early research work was a study of the factors 
involved in the development of dental caries. At that 
time she foresaw the beneficial effect of fluorine. In 
1957, because of the outstanding character of this 

{ational Institutes of Health financed 
Dodds to resume her studies of dental 


early work, the N 
a grant to Dr. 
caries. 

Dr. Dodds has been working in both food and human 
nutrition. Her most extensive recent contributions have 
dealt with ascorbic acid—both from the standpoint of 
factors affecting the stability of this important vitamin 
in foods and from the standpoint of the utilization of 
this vitamin by the human body. 

Dr. Dodds has directed palatability studies of frozen 
foods, co-operative with the agricultural engineering 
department of the Pennsylvania State University. Also, 
she has participated in the energy metabolism research 
work which is co-operative with the Institute of Animal 
Nutrition. Dr. Dodds and her co-workers are bring- 
ing to completion an important study of the relation- 
ship of calcium intake to bone density. 

Dr. Mary Dodds is an unusually perceiving person, 
mentally honest, and with keen imagination. She has 
ability not only in research but in organizational and 
personnel management so that she is able to carry her 
enthusiastic, 


work forward in an orderly, progressive 


manner.—RutH Leverton, Chairman 


ADVISORY ON 


clubs wishes to 


COLLEGE CLUBS, 

The advisory committee on college 
report the following items for the year 1956-57: 

1. College club workshop. A workshop for rep- 
resentative administrators, advisers, and college club 
members from some of our larger college and university 
home economics clubs was held in Chicago, March 28 
to 30, 1957. The purpose of the workshop was to con- 
sider problems of special concern and interest to home 
economics clubs with large membership. The long-range 
goal is to use the material developed at the workshop 
as a special section in the college clubs section handbook 
when it is reprinted, Forty persons attended. Margaret 
Raffington, a member of the advisory committee on col- 
lege clubs, served as a consultant at the workshop. 

2. Proposed revisions in the standing rules. The 
proposed revisions in the standing rules for the college 
clubs section which were recommended by the advisory 
committee and approved by the AHEA executive bo: urd 
were presented this year to all affiliated clubs. The clubs 
voted by mail ballot and each of the proposed revisions 
carried. Briefly the revisions make provision for: 

a. AHEA colleg »ge clubs section affiliation and state asso- 
ciation affiliation dues to be mailed directly to 
AHEA headquarters. The state’s portion of the dues 
will be refunded to the state home economics asso- 
ciation treasurer. 

Some additional eligibility requirements for candi- 
dates for office in the college clubs section of AHEA. 
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Amendments to the standing rules to be voted on by 
mail ballots. 

3. Affiliation record for 1956-57. On May 31, 1957 
we had 441 clubs affiliated with AHEA. The total mem- 
bership in the clubs is approximately 20,579. 

4. Contributions to the AHEA’s International Schol- 
arship Fund. On July 31, 1957, the affiliated college 
clubs had contributed a total of $1,556.40 to the Inter- 
national Scholarship Fund during the 1956-57 school 
year. 

5. Program planning meeting. A committee meet- 
ing was held February 23, 1957, in St. Louis to make 
definite plans for the 1957 college clubs section annual 
meeting program and activities. This meeting was at- 
tended by Margaret Stahlmann, local arrangements 
chairman for college clubs; representatives of local col- 
lege clubs; Marilyn Middleton, college clubs section 
president; Betty Ruth Joyce, AHEA field secretary, 
headquarters staff representative; and Elizabeth Ellett, 
representing the advisory committee. 

6. Handbook revision. The committee hopes that 
a revised edition of the handbook can be ready for pub- 
lication sometime during the next year. 

7. State college clubs sections. The advisory com- 
mittee wishes to express its appreciation to the state 
home economics associations for continued recognition 
of the college clubs sections at the state level and the 
excellent leadership opportunities they are providing the 
students.—E.izasetu W. Eviettr, Chairman 


COMMITTEES 


See pages 595 to 599 for the committees whose mem- 
bership is recommended by this committtee.—IRENE E. 
McDermott, Chairman 


CONSTITUTION AND BYLAWS 

The major work of the constitution and bylaws com- 
mittee for 1956-57 has been in attempting to carry out 
two directives to the committee from the annual busi- 
ness meeting in 1956. One of these was a request to 
study the present constitution and bylaws as they per- 
tain to voting privileges and consider a more representa- 
tive basis for voting. The other was to reconsider the 
suggested scale of dues for homemaking groups. The 
executive committee of the AHEA approved the em- 
ployment of a Washington parliamentarian to assist the 
committee in formulating proposals for a new voting 
structure. The Home Economists in Homemaking sec- 
tion surveyed its member groups for recommendations 
about equitable dues for these groups. 

At the executive committee meeting in January, the 
constitution and bylaws committee submitted its sug- 
gested proposals for (1) an assembly of delegates to 
replace the present AHEA general business meeting and 
council, (2) a revised scale for dues and JourNnat sub- 
scriptions and some changes in membership require- 
ments for homemakers groups, (3) assignment to the 
board of trustees of the function of drafting the budget 
for the Association, and (4) a longer period of notice of 
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proposed amendments to the constitution and bylaws. 
Suggestions made by the executive committee were 
incorporated in the committee’s proposals, and proper 
notice of all proposed changes was published in the 
May 1957 issue of the Journnat for study and discussion 
and action at the 1957 annual business meeting of the 
Association.—Rosa H. Lovinc, Chairman 

[At the annual business meeting of the Association 
in St. Louis on June 25, 1957, the proposed revisions of 
the constitution and bylaws dealing with points (2) 
and (3) were adopted. The increase in dues for home- 
makers groups will become effective for the 1958-59 
fiscal year. Provisions to implement point (1) were 
considered at the 1957 meeting, but action was deferred 
until next year in order to give state associations time 
to consider the proposals and study their own constitu- 
tions and bylaws in relation to the proposed assembly 
of delegates. The constitution and bylaws committee 
suggested that the proposed revision dealing with dele- 
gates be changed from “elected delegates” as it appeared 
in the May Journat to “duly authorized delegates.” 
In order that all members may have an opportunity to 
re-study the proposals for an assembly of delegates and 
to see how they would change the current constitution 
and bylaws, the proposals are being reprinted in this 
issue of the JourNAL immediately following the con- 
stitution and bylaws on page 591. Point (4) above is 
so closely related to the proposals for an assembly of 
delegates that suggested revisions to implement it were 


also deferred until next year.] 


CONSUMER INTERESTS 


The consumer interests committee (CIC) has con- 
tinued work in conformity with the program of work 
and the committee's interpretation of its role as set forth 
in the September 1956 JourNnat 

Special attention was given to consumer credit with 
the publication of a series of three articles in the 
Journa. Illinois, New York, Kansas, Oregon, and 
South Carolina reported activity at the state level in 
this area. 

Mrs. Lucille Williamson, who represents the AHEA 
on the American Standards Association and its con- 
sumer board, arranged a meeting of AHEA and ASA 
representatives to discuss the role of home economics 
representatives on ASA committees to prepare or revise 
standards. 

Food buymanship and market information were re- 
ported by Michigan, Oregon, Washington, and New 
York. Montana conducted a special study of price and 
quality relationship. Tennessee studied misleading ad- 


vertising of food specials. Arizona supported successful 


efforts to prevent sale of raw milk. 

South Carolina continued its active interest in im- 
proved home lighting. 

Increased interest in fabric and textile labeling and 
size standards for clothing is evident as reported by 
South Carolina, Indiana, New York, Arizona, and IIli- 


nois. 
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A study of consumer education materials in the press 
was made in Montana; a consumer education workshop 
was held in New York; and Missouri stressed consumer 
education. 

The Kansas Home Economics Association voted to 
favor the support of the Council on Consumer Informa- 
tion and a resolution to rid the market of trading stamps. 
Missouri urges home economists to attend meetings of 
the Council on Consumer Information. 

State chairmen engaged in many activities not men- 
tioned but were influential in their states through pub- 
lishing articles in newsletters, planning programs for 
state and district meetings, and co-operating with 
leaders of other organizations in pursuance of this com- 
mon objective. 

On February 14 and 15, ten of the twelve members 
of the national committee met at AHEA headquarters 
in Washington for a very productive meeting: 

1. In response to expressed need for improved labeling 
and marketing of frozen foods, a subcommittee of 
Lyle Mamer, Mrs. Mary Swickard, and Dorothy 
Sherrill (chairman) drafted a resolution urging those 
engaged in processing, transporting, storing, retail- 
ing, and consuming to take specified action to pre- 
serve the original high quality of frozen foods and 
that the processor make a real effort to provide in- 
formative labeling. The resolution was mailed to 
representative leaders and has received favorable 
reaction. 

The committee recommended adoption and use of 
the metric system of weights and measures of stand- 
ard units of heat measurements (BTU’s or multiples 
thereof). 

In addition to working with the ASA, the committee 
recommended co-operation with other consumer- 
oriented organizations, specifically, the Council on 
Consumer Information. 

Regarding trading stamps, the CIC recommended 
to the executive board that AHEA take an official 
position in favor of ridding the market of trading 
stamps inasmuch as these stamps cannot be justified 
in terms of improved quality of product, better in- 
formed consumers, or reduced cost of merchandis- 
ing. 

The committee considered means of reviving the 
Teacher—Retailer Education program. 

A program for the St. Louis AHEA annual meeting, 
“Mrs. Alice in Consumerland,” was outlined, and 
Mary Wood was asked to write the script. 

Possible articles on sizes of women’s apparel, trad- 
ing stamps, and frozen foods were suggested for the 
JOURNAL. 

Publication of a bibliography and quarterly letter 
on consumer activities was planned. 

Action on the AHEA “How to Buy” leaflets was 
deferred to another year. More than 1200 copies of 
“How to Buy Straight Chairs” and “Selecting Cook- 
ing and Baking Utensils to Suit Your Needs” leaflets 
were sold during the past year. 
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The CIC will continue to strive to fulfill its assigned 
role in AHEA.—Ricuarp L. D. Morse, Chairman 

[On point 4, the executive board moved to defer 
action on the resolution for a year, recommending to 
the consumer interests committee that it prepare articles 
on trading stamps for the Journat and explore other 
possible action on trading stamps during the coming 
year. | 


COUNCILORS’ CREDENTIALS 


Credentials were presented by 115 official members 
of the council of the American Home Economics Asso- 
ciation for the 48th annual meeting held in St. Louis, 
Missouri, June 25 to 28, 1957. The groups presenting 
credentials were: 

Elected officers 6 

Subject-matter chairmen 6 

Professional section chairmen 9 

Salaried officers 4 

Past presidents 5 

State presidents 40 

State presidents’ alternates 5 

State councilors 24 

State councilors’ alternates 16 

The following states did not have representation at 
the 1957 council meetings: Maine, Nevada, New Mex- 
ico, North Dakota, Puerto Rico.—MARGARET MANGEL, 
Chairman 


ELECTIONS 


This committee’s assignment is to count ballots cast 
in the election for AHEA officers, section officers, and 
members of the nominating committee. 

This year, 34 members of the District of Columbia 
and Arlington (Va.) Homemakers groups, assisted by 
members from the U. S. Department of Agriculture 
and the U. S. Department of Health, Education, and 
Welfare and the AHEA headquarters staff, served as 
tellers. We spent a total of 218 hours counting votes 
on the 7,529 ballots received. 

It is obvious that there is still confusion about voting 
in several subject-matter sections but in only one pro- 
fessional section. 

The national officers elected are Olga P. Brucher, 
who will become AHEA president in 1958; Laura W. 
Drummond, vice-president for 1957-60; and Mrs. 
Dorothy Siegert Lyle, recording secretary for 1957-59. 
Nominating committee members elected are Alma Keys, 
Florence Elizabeth McKinney, and Helen Thackeray.— 
May C. Turner, Chairman 


FEDERAL RESEARCH RELATED 
TO HOME ECONOMICS 

This committee was established in the spring of 1955 
to consider the changes ordered in the home economics 
research programs of the U.S. Department of Agricul- 
ture. As a result of an evaluation of the total situation, 
members of the committee came to the conclusion that 
a federal research agency was needed to co-ordinate 
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research now being done and to promote further re- 
search devoted to the well-being of the American family. 
At the time of the 1956 annual meeting the executive 
board of the AHEA and the members of the Association 
strongly approved this committee's recommendation to 
use all effort to induce the federal government to estab- 
lish a research agency devoted to the betterment of the 
American family. 

Anticipating the amount of work which would need 
to be done to gain support for such a project and to 
prepare a Congressional bill, the Association appointed 
Mrs. Kathryn Burns of Illinois as the special assistant 
to the committee. 

Conferences have been arranged with numerous gov- 
ernment officials. A promise of senatorial sponsorship 
for a bill creating a federal Research Foundation for 
the American Home was sought and received. 

With this assurance the committee has prepared ma- 
terial that will serve as a basis for a bill. 

The committee has had conferences with leaders in 
several governmental agencies, including the Depart- 
ments of Agriculture, Labor, and Health, Education, and 
Welfare, and the National Science Foundation for the 
purpose of learning more about research now under way 
in these agencies and of informing leaders of our 
plans. 

To inform our membership and others, the commit- 
tee prepared a printed brochure—Needed an Expanded 
Program of Research for the Nation’s Families. To date, 
approximately 25,000 copies of this brochure have been 
distributed. 

To support the request for expanded research, Marie 
Dye prepared a multilithed circular on some research 
needs not being met at present. The research staffs in 
home economics in several state experiment stations 
have listed additional research needs for the commit- 
tee. 

Recognizing that leaders in various related disciplines 
would be interested in the proposed legislation, the 
Association called a conference of representatives of 
these disciplines in April. 

The purpose of this meeting was to consult with 
leaders of the several disciplines regarding pertinent 
research needs and to discover whether the proposed 
areas of research as stated by the committee were suit- 
able and adequate to include the research relating to 
family well-being which might be undertaken by workers 
in these various disciplines. 

Other efforts made to inform members of AHEA of 
the plan for a Research Foundation for the American 
Home included monthly reports in the Journa., talks 
at meetings of state associations, talks before professional 
groups with similiar interests, and participation in the 
opening general session of the annual meeting. 

The support of allied leaders and groups has been 
rewarding and the support of the membership of AHEA 
reassuring. The Association cannot turn back in its 
efforts to establish the proposed Research Foundation 
for the American Home.—Rutu L. Bonpe, Chairman 
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FELLOWSHIP AWARDS 


There were ten candidates who applied for two of 
the three fellowships offered through the AHEA in the 
academic year 1957-58. 

The decisions of the committee about the awards 
were: 

1. Ellen H. Richards Fellowship recipient Mary Mar- 
guerite Scruggs 
Effie I. Raitt Fellowship recipient—Jane Rees 
Nutrition Fellowship—no award (none of the candi- 
dates applied for this fellowship ) 
These decisions were difficult to make since all of the 
candidates had splendid records and many excellent 
facets to their training, work experience, and personal 
traits. 

The application forms were changed slightly from 
those previously used and are on file at AHEA head- 
quarters. 

It was the decision of the committee members that 
only four copies of transcripts, photographs, applica- 
tions, and recommendations were needed from each 
applicant regardless of whether or not she was apply- 
ing for more than one fellowship. This material is re- 
quired in quadruplicate to facilitate efficient use by the 
six committee members. 


The committee members were: Elizabeth W. Cran- 
dall, Julia I. Dalrymple, Ellen LeNoir, Ruth D. Noer, 
Frances O. Van Duyne, and Frances S. Goldsmith. 


Frances S. Gotpsmitrn, Chairman 


HOME SAFETY EDUCATION 


Members of the committee and all state chairmen 
were sent letters suggesting that they might try to 
(1) contribute an article on home safety to a local 
newspaper or magazine, (2) develop a kit of teaching 
materials on this subject, (3) gather an ever more 
complete library on home safety, (4) remain on the 
mailing list of the National Safety Council, and (5) 
suggest other ways in which our committee could prof- 
itably work. 

One committee member attended the Chicago Con- 
ference last fall and is preparing a Safety Check List 
for Homemaking Departments; another member re- 
viewed a new book—Safety Education by A. E. Florio 
and G. T. Stafford—for publication in the February 
1957 JournaL or Home Economics. In one teacher 
education department, a committee member directed 
a minor research problem in which the student pre- 
pared a unit in home safety. One state chairman dis- 
tributed large numbers of the leaflet “A Safety Charter 
for Children and Youth” throughout the state and 
sponsored discussion meetings on the subject. Another 
state chairman has worked with many groups on “Killers 
in the Home” and “Precautions in the Use of Insecti- 
cides.” 

Since the committee has not met per se and corre- 
spondence has been limited, there are no committee 
recommendations.—EsTHEerR F. SEGNER, Chairman 
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INTERNATIONAL 


The work of the international committee centered 
chiefly this year on the selection and placement of the 
most promising candidates for AHEA international 
scholarship awards. Applications for scholarships totaled 
33 from candidates in 15 countries. Funds on hand in 
February permitted your committee to make 7 full 
awards to 1957-58 applicants and two $250 grants to 
two 1956-57 students’ desiring to complete their aca- 
demic work toward a degree. This compares with 12 
awards made for the academic year 1956-57. 

The seven 1957-58 awardees and the co-operating 
institutions are: 

Jeanne Bouman of Roermond, The Netherlands (the 
Helen W. Atwater fellow)—Iowa State College 
Patricia Dorothy Coleman of Dunedin, New Zealand 
(Phi Upsilon Omicron student )—Texas Technological 
College 
Maria Maliani of Rome, Italy—Florida State Univer- 
sity 
Ofelia Miranda [Menendez] of San Salvador, El Salva- 
dor (the Louise Stanley Latin American Scholarship 
student )—Skidmore College 

Misako Miyamoto of Tokyo, Japan (Omicron Nu stu- 
dent )—Merrill-Palmer School 

Amal Iliyah Najjar of Baghdad, Iraq—Montana State 

College 
Clotilde Valderrosa Togle of Manila, Philippines— 

Kansas State College 

The reduction in number of scholarships awarded 
this year was due in part to the AHEA executive com- 
mittee’s decision in January, upon recommendation of 
the international scholarship awards subcommittee, to 
increase the Association’s contribution in each inter- 
national scholarship from $500 to $750. This was 
made necessary because of the increase in educational 
costs and living expenses encountered by students. The 
colleges, however, are not being asked to increase their 
contributions above the present figure of $500 or its 
equivalent in remitted tuition and fees. The AHEA’s 
present contribution of $1200 in the Helen W. Atwater 
international fellowship was not increased. 

While carrying out the decision to increase the amount 
of each individual international scholarship, the inter- 
national scholarship awards subcommittee regretted the 
necessity of cutting the number of full awards for 1957- 
58. A special appeal was made in a letter sent to state 
associations by the committee chairman asking for spe- 
cial effort to increase contributions to the Association’s 
International Scholarship Fund. State or local associa- 
tions in eleven states (California, Florida, Idaho, Illinois, 
Iowa, Massachusetts, New York, North Carolina, Oregon, 
South Dakota, and Tennessee) contributed to the Fund 
during the Association’s fiscal year. Special recognition 


*One of the students later received adequate financial 
assistance from another source and did not need the AHEA 
award. 
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is due the California and North Carolina Home Eco- 
nomics Associations for their year-after-year substantial 
contributions to this Fund. 

As of July 31, contributions to the International 
Scholarship Fund since August 1, 1956 totaled $6,171.90 
from the following sources: $1,556.40 from college 
clubs, $2,785.50 from individual contributors, $590 from 
state and local associations, $500 from Omicron Nu, 
$500 from Phi Upsilon Omicron, and a refund of $240 
from the 1956-57 scholarship granted Susara_]. Dip- 
penaar of the Union of South Africa for study at Oregon 
State College. 

The interest on the Helen W. Atwater International 
Fellowship Fund during the current fiscal year amounted 
to $200. 

Special recognition is due Beulah Coon, the member 
of the international scholarship awards subcommittee 
who has been responsible for two years for placement 
arrangements with colleges and universities. The com- 
mittee has had excellent co-operation from institutions 
asked to participate. 

Association members can take justifiable pride in 
both the fine young women coming to study in the 
United States on the AHEA’s program and the warm- 
hearted reception they are getting from the colleges 
and universities which are co-operating in this venture 
in international understanding. 

Recipients of 1957-58 international awards and the 
co-operating institutions will be announced at the gen- 
eral session on June 26. 

Excellent reports from the international committee 
chairmen in California, Oregon, and Tennessee indi- 
cate a variety of activities in those states to promote the 
international objectives of the AHEA as recorded in 
the Association’s program of work for 1956-58.—Mary 
L. Coiuincs, Chairman 


LEGISLATION 


It has been the endeavor of the legislative committee 
during 1956-57 to carry out the program adopted by 
the American Home Economics Association in June 
1956, as published in the Journat in September of 
that year. It covers consumer interests, social welfare, 
public health, education, international, housing, and 
appropriations. 

The legislative committee has two areas of responsi- 
bility: first, to recommend and to take action within 
the framework of the program, expressing the Associa- 
tion’s approval or disapproval of pending bills or appro- 
priations; second, by reading material available, attend- 
ing conferences, and following the Congressional agenda, 
to compile and send informative information to state 
legislative chairmen and committees—usually through a 
multilithed “Green Sheet.” In conjunction with the 
preparation of this Green Sheet bulletin, the legislative 
chairman has attended conferences on federal housing, 
federal aid to school construction, new legislative pro- 
posals in the Department of Health, Education, and 
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Welfare, a meeting of consumer consultants of the Food 
and Drug Administration, the House hearings on poultry 
inspection and school construction, and read much 
printed material. She attends meetings of the Women’s 
Joint Congressional Committee, is a member of the wel- 
fare subcommittee, and has assisted with preparation of 
the Washington News page in the JournaL. The chair- 
man answers letters which come to her and was pleased 
to comply with the request from one college home eco- 
nomics senior for information on what home economists 
as homemakers and career women do to encourage 
legislative action in their community, state, and na- 
tion. 

In December, prior to the opening of the 85th Con- 
gress, a cover letter of introduction was sent to all state 
presidents, state legislative chairmen, and state HEIH 
chairmen and groups, with the wish that the homemak- 
ing groups be asked to assist actively in carrying out 
our legislative program. The Green Sheet that accom- 
panied the letter covered news on bills which did not 
pass in the last session of Congress but were expected 
to be re-introduced in this Congress, the Food and Drug 
Administration's warning against the Hoxey Cancer 
Treatment, and a brief outline of the findings of the 
Women’s Congress on Housing. 

The Green Sheet for February contained the appro- 
priation request for the fiscal year 1958 in those bureaus 
of most interest to the Association. A history of legisla- 
tion on laws affecting vocational education and the 
Food and Drug Administration was compiled and sent 
as future reference material. Included, too, was the 
pamphlet “Needed an Expanded Program of Research 
for the Nation’s Families” to acquaint the state chair- 
men with the support required by the AHEA-proposed 
Research Foundation for the American Home. The 
chairmen were asked to send in ideas that could be 
helpful in the writing of this legislation which is to be 
presented to Congress. 

In March we sent out a list of the Congressional 
members of the House Committee and Subcommittee 
on Appropriations and Ways and Means, a list by num- 
ber of the bills before Congress on federal aid to school 
construction, and news of programs in social welfare 
research, food standards, public child welfare expendi- 
tures, civil defense, and a special milk program. 

The March Green Sheet was solely concerned with 
federal aid to school construction. We enclosed a copy 
of the testimony given by Mr. Folsom, Secretary of 
Health, Education, and Welfare, to the House Appro- 
priations Subcommittee on Education (published by the 
National Education Association), and with it went a 
copy of the letter signed by the Association and 17 
other national organizations commending him for his 
forthright statements. 

Our April bulletin appealed for further action at the 
“grass roots” on school construction and brought to the 
attention of the state committees new legislation pend- 
ing on textile labeling. 

The Association sent a statement to Jamie L. Whit- 
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ten, chairman of the House Subcommittee on Agricul- 
ture, in support of the budget appropriations for the 
Institute of Home Economics in the Department of 
Agriculture. 

While appropriations for the Women’s Bureau and 
the Food and Drug Administration were under discus- 
sion in the House, a communication was sent asking 
that the cuts previously made be restored to the amount 
requested in the President's budget. We believe this 
action was well taken, and we had some share in the 
outcome; the cuts were restored.—Dorotny S. JOHNSON, 


Chairman 


LOCAL ARRANGEMENTS FOR 
1957 ANNUAL MEETING 


It has been a great pleasure to serve as co-chairmen 


of the local arrangements committee for the 48th annual 
meeting of AHEA in St. Louis, and we have enjoyed 
and profited by our experience. 

Plans were started early in October to select chair- 


men for the various committees. The president and 
president-elect of the Missouri Home Economics Asso- 
ciation met with us to help plan the committees and 
the social functions to be held during the convention 
Suggestions were made in setting up our committees so 
that each branch of home economics was represented 
on each committee. There were 12 committees with 
approximately 75 members serving. 

A meeting of the program planning committee was 
held early in November to prepare for the annual meet- 
ing. The committee’s help in planning the program has 
made our work a pleasure. 

The Home Economics Council of Greater St. Louis, 
which is composed of representatives from the teachers, 
dietitians, homemakers, and home economists in busi- 
ness, worked together to develop the booklet “Mibssis- 
sippi Mischief.” We hope it made your visit to the 
annual meeting more enjoyable. 

More than 2,000 guests and members were enter- 
tained at a Dixieland Reception following the second 
general session. A Showboat of Ice, refreshments, Dixie- 
land music, and a gangplank entrance were only some 
of the many interesting bits which helped to make this 
a truly gala event. 

The following evening found many members at the 
open air Municipal Opera in Forest Park, seeing Damn 
Yankees, another social function planned by the special 
events committee. 

Six professional trips were planned by the trips com- 
mittee for Friday afternoon, and 17 meals were over- 
seen by the official meals committee. 

The local arrangements committee wishes to express 
its appreciation for all the help given by the AHEA 
headquarters staff and its admiration for the smoothness 
and efficiency characteristic of the planning and execu- 
tion of the many functions. We were gratified by the 
attendance at this 48th annual meeting and pleased by 
the participation in the various activities planned. 

Marcaret Deck and Louise Rorry, Co-chairmen 
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MEMBERSHIP CREDENTIALS 


The membership credentials committee reviewed ap- 
plications from persons in related fields wishing to be 
admitted to the American Home Economics Associa- 
tion. 

Applications from 12 persons were received. Seven of 
these were recommended for membership. Three were 
from the area of art, and one each from agricultural 
extension, child development, family life, and school 
lunch. One application was rejected, and four are pend- 
ing. —EvizasetH Dyar, Chairman 


NOMINATING 


A letter was sent to each member of the nominating 
committee in mid-September outlining the work which 
needed to be done in order to prepare the slate of 
nominees for national AHEA officers for the 1957 elec- 
tion. In early October the members of the nominating 
committee were given a list of the elected officers of 
the AHEA for the past 10 years. In addition, they were 
given a compilation of the elected chairmen of the sec- 
tions for the last 10 years. The nominating committee 
had the responsibility of submitting two nominees for 
president this year, and these two nominees had to be 
chosen from among those who had served on the exec- 
utive board. 

In November, three of the members of the nominat- 
ing committee met in Washington, D.C., during the 
meetings of the Association of Land-Grant Colleges and 
State Universities. The chairman brought to this meet- 
ing the compilation of the suggestions for nominees 
from the members of the nominating committee which 
had been requested in October. The selection of names 
was made, and the order of priority for approaching 
them was established. 

In January, the list of nominees for the various offices 
was completed. Two persons on the selected list indi- 
cated their willingness to be nominees for each of the 
following offices: president, vice-president, and record- 
ing secretary. Five persons indicated that they were 
willing to be nominees for the nominating committee. 
This completed the 1957 ballot for the election of offi- 
cers for the American Home Economics Association.— 
Doretta S. HorrMan, Chairman 


PHILOSOPHY AND OBJECTIVES 
OF HOME ECONOMICS 


The function of this committee is forward-looking: to 
suggest the course home economics should take in the 
period just ahead in order to serve its purpose effec- 
tively. As a basis for this future course-charting, the 
committee has looked backward, seeking to answer 
these questions: What were the objectives and their 
underlying philosophy, as expressed by Ellen H. Rich- 
ards, Caroline Hunt, and other pioneers, at the time 
of the Lake Placid meetings which led to the founding 
of the American Home Economics Association? What 
has home economics accomplished since this founding, 
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almost a half-century ago? Which of the founders’ pur- 
poses have been most successfully served? Which, least 
successfully? What are the probable reasons for our 
shortcomings? Is home economics keeping pace with 
the many sorts of changes now taking place and ines- 
capably affecting individuals’ and families’ ways of liv- 
ing? Or should we, to adapt to these world changes, 
modify our philosophy, goals, and procedures? 

These are difficult questions. After a year of hard 
work, committee members feel that they have made 
some progress toward finding answers, but they are not 
ready to report any conclusions. They hope to have a 
tentative “platform,” or restatement of purpose, and 
tentative suggestions for procedures ready for discus- 
sion by Association members at the time of the cele- 
bration of the fiftieth anniversary of our founding.—Day 
Monroe, Chairman 


PROGRAM FOR THE 
1957 ANNUAL MEETING 


Members of the program planning committee met in 
St. Louis on November 1, 2, and 3, 1956, to formulate 
over-all plans for the 1957 annual meeting. It was 
decided that although the meeting would carry no 
general theme, the committee would keep in mind 
the thought “From the minds of men to the lives of 
people.” Within this idea, plans were developed to 
emphasize the importance of creativeness in the minds 
of men to our whole profession; better living—a long- 
time result of research; and reaching around the world 
in home economics. 

To carry out the above ideas in the three general 
sessions the following were selected: 

1. A well-known research director supported by mem- 
bers of the AHEA committee on federal research re- 
lated to home economics 

.An internationally known news analyst and com- 
mentator 

. A university president whose career includes many 
important governmental assignments as well as 
academic positions and one of our own members 
who, herself, has contributed much to home eco- 
nomics around the world 

Subject-matter and professional sections each planned 
half-day meetings with additional time for business 
meetings. Discussions at these meetings included “In- 
terpreting Home Economics for Better Understanding 
and Appreciation,” “Educating Women for a Changing 
World,” “Educational Needs of the Family Today,” 
“1957 Research Review,” “Making Use of Our Research 
Findings in Family Relationships and Child Develop- 
ment,” “Nutrition Education,” “Better Living Through 
Good Housing and Household Equipment,” “Newer 
Synthetic Fabrics,” “Related Art in Action,” and others. 

Eye openers were lengthened and correlated with 
section and committee activities. St. Louis as a fashion 
center offered the opportunity for a unique style show 
which combined fashion, consumer education, and pro- 
fessional information. “Mrs. Alice in Consumerland” 
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provided an opportunity for additional consumer edu- 
cation through the ever-popular eye opener. 

Through the efforts of our local St. Louis committee, 
there were many special events of interest including 
the Municipal Opera at the theater in Forest Park, the 
Dixieland reception, and professional trips. 

Our headquarters staff followed through in their usual 
effective manner to co-ordinate the efforts of hundreds 
of members in planning and carrying to completion a 
program which was designed to be of interest to those 
of the various professional and subject-matter groups. 

The annual meeting would not be complete without 
our many and fine exhibitors, who can be assured by the 
interest shown that their efforts are appreciated. 

We extend our sincere appreciation to the local com- 
mittee from St. Louis for providing a pleasant and 
very adequate setting for our annual meeting.- EpNA 
KRAFT JAMES, Chairman 


PROGRAM-OF-WORK 
See pages 576 to 577 for the AHEA Program of Work 
for 1956-58.—Exizasetu J. Lynanan, Chairman 


PUBLICATIONS AND ADVERTISING, 
ADVISORY ON 

This committee has carried on its work through corre- 
spondence with the JourNaL editor and through a meet- 
ing with the editorial staff, the business manager, and 
the executive secretary at AHEA headquarters in Wash- 
ington on March 21 and 22. All members were present. 

This committee is cognizant of the important part 
played by the Journat and other publications in the 
work of the Association. It is aware also of the sig- 
nificant progress that has been made in recent years 
due to the continuous and well-directed efforts of the 
editorial staff to make the JouRNAL a professional peri- 
odical in which members of the Association can be 
justly proud. The change in format has done much to 
attract new readers and to hold their interest; great 
progress has been made in serving all groups within 
the Association. Many financial problems have arisen 
and have been handled wisely. 

Our committee meeting considered four areas of 
concern to those responsible for AHEA publications: 
1. The present and potential readership of the JouRNAL 

—how best to meet the interests and needs of each 

professional group 

There was a discussion of the recommendations of a 
group of secondary teachers recommended by the exec- 
utive committee to consider readership of the JouRNAL 
and ways to improve its interest for teachers. This com- 
mittee suggested that articles each month be planned 
particularly for teachers and that greater effort be made 
to point up the practical application of research articles. 

It was the consensus of the advisory committee that 
greater effort should be made to stimulate college stu- 
dents to read the Journat. If club advisers and other 
staff members refer students frequently to articles in 
the Journat, the students are likely to form the habit 
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of reading it and looking to it as a source of authentic 

information. 

Recruitment of home economists came into the dis- 
cussion of readership. The JounNaL’s growth and influ- 
ence as an educational and professional tool depends 
upon a steadily increasing number of readers. It was 
suggested that efforts be made to give student coun- 
selors and school principals information about the value 
of home economics training through the magazines and 
journals they ordinarily read, rather than to try to 
reach them through AHEA publications. 

2. How to continue the good working relationship 
with business and industry to the mutual advantage 
of the Association and the co-operating advertisers 
and exhibitors 

Appreciation was expressed for the financial support 
given the Association by business through its advertis- 
ing in the Journat and its exhibits at the annual meet- 
ing. Without this support, the amount of the annual 
dues used to publish the Journat and to carry on the 
work of the Association would soar much above the 
current level. 

There was much discussion of industry-sponsored 
teaching aids, their value, and their use by home 
economists. It was felt that the series of three general 
articles on these aids in the April, May, and June 
issues should do much to help teachers and other home 
economists to evaluate each aid for its intended use. 
Proposed plans for two-way channels of communication 
between the business sponsor and the user of the teach- 
ing aid were discussed. 

8. Kinds of articles needed in future issues of the 
Journa. to implement the Association’s program of 
work and to give the readers the kind of informa- 
tion needed to keep them up to date professionally 

Consideration was given to suggested articles and 
authors in the areas of general interest, consumer in- 
terests, research, education, and in the various subject- 
matter areas. Recommendations had been made by 
section chairmen, executive committee members, the 
headquarters staff, and others. 

4. Other publications needed for members and poten- 
tial members for use in schools and libraries, and 
for the information of parents and others 

Many words of commendation and appreciation of 
the recent publication “For You—A Double Future in 
Home Economics” have been received. Plans for its 
widest possible distribution were discussed. 

Since the supply of The Life of Ellen H. Richards 
is exhausted, the possibility of its being reprinted, with 
a new foreword to tie in its philosophy and objectives 
with present-day living, was discussed. [The executive 
board approved a reprinting for the 50th anniversary 
of the AHEA.] 

The outstanding work of the editorial staff is greatly 
appreciated by the advisory committee and others who 
know about their problems and achievements. They 
deserve the best possible support of the entire member- 
ship.—Gertrupe Humpnreys, Chairman 
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From Representatives 


AMERICAN ASSOCIATION FOR THE 
ADVANCEMENT OF SCIENCE 


During the year, the Board of Directors of the 
American Association for the Advancement of Science 
voted to change the status of all societies formerly listed 
as associates of the AAAS (the status held by AHEA) to 
affiliates of the AAAS—a status that entitles the societies 
concerned to representation on the AAAS Council. Rep- 
resentatives of the societies on the AAAS Council must 
be persons who are Fellows in good standing of the 
AAAS. AHEA President Beulah V. Gillaspie appointed 
Milicent L. Hathaway, a nutrition specialist on the staff 
of the Institute of Home Economics in the U. S. Depart- 
ment of Agriculture, to represent AHEA on the AAAS 
Council. 


AMERICAN COUNCIL ON EDUCATION 


The Ameiican Home Economics Association was rep 
resented at the 15th Annual Meeting of the ACE Coun- 
cil on Cooperation in Teacher Education, held at the 
Hotel Shoreham, Washington, D. C., November 8 to 
10, 1956. Eighteen of the 25 CCTE member organiza- 
tions were officially represented in the registration of 
more than 100 participants. The meeting, which had as 
its theme “The Preparation of Teachers to Meet the 
Changing Demands of the Future,” began with an 
evening session on the subject “Social and Economic 
Changes and Their Implications for Education.” A 
stimulating discussion followed presentations by Har- 
lowe D. Osborne, Office of Business Economics, U. S. 
Department of Commerce; Seymour Wolfbein, chief, 
Division of Manpower and Employment Statistics, Bu- 
reau of Labor Statistics, U. S. Department of Labor; and 
Howard E. Wilson, secretary, Educational Policies Com- 
mission. There was general recognition that the pre- 
ponderance of future manpower supply is irrevocably 
under the jurisdiction of teachers. 

At the second general session, addresses on the sub- 
ject “Educational Goals, Content, and Practices—What 
Developments Should Be Anticipated as We Plan 
Teacher Preparation Programs?” were presented by 
Leonard B. Beach, dean of the Graduate School, Van- 
derbilt University, with respect to the liberal arts; and 
by I. James Quillen, dean of the School of Education, 
Stanford University, concerning the specialized educa- 
tion of teachers. Considerable attention was given to 
the use of scholarships and fellowships in meeting the 
demand for well-trained personnel for college teaching; 
the balance and sequence of offerings in teacher-educa- 
tion curriculums; and evaluating effectiveness of pres- 
ent and future teaching at the college level. Provisions 
were made for the delegates to participate in round- 
table discussions of the issues which had been identi- 
fied in the general sessions. 

Some of the recommendations which resulted from 


the round-table discussions were: 
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1. The co-operative effort of all aspects of higher edu- 
cation is needed for the preparation of teachers. 
Therefore, differences of points of view between 
faculties of arts and sciences and departments, col- 
leges, and schools of education should be welcomed 
as an opportunity for free and open discussion. 
Institutions preparing teachers should give particu- 
lar attention to continuous examination of curricula 
in the light of changing social, cultural, and scientific 
conditions, and in the light of research findings in 
the natural and behavioral sciences. 

3. Research on problems of teacher selection and prep- 
aration, and related matters, is inadequate in either 
quantity or quality. 

4. Developments in American society will require the 
raising of standards for admission to the teaching 


to 


profession. Such raising of standards, even in the 
face of shortages of numbers, will both strengthen 
the appeal of teaching as a way of life and will re- 
sult in larger numbers of applicants for the pro- 
fession. 

Arthur S. Adams, president of the American Council 
on Education, spoke at the final session on the subject 
“Where Are We and Where Are We Going?” Accom- 
plishments and significant proposals for action of the 
ACE were highlighted in the challenge he presented. 
The theme of the 1957 CCTE Annual Meeting to be 
held in Chicago, Illinois, in the fall will be “Desirable 
Policies for the Certification of Teachers."-—SeLmMa Lip- 
pEATT, Alternate AHEA Representative 


AMERICAN PUBLIC 
WELFARE ASSOCIATION 


During the 1956-57 period the AHEA affiliation com- 
mittee with APWA has not been very active because 
of the extended leave from November through Febru- 
ary of the chairman. 

The six representatives of the APWA regions have 
been in touch with the home economists employed in 
public welfare agencies to again interest home econo- 
mists in AHEA membership as well as APWA mem- 
bership. 

The chairman has worked through a plan with the 
regional representatives to determine area of interest 
and participation for home economists in APWA re- 
gional meetings for 1957-58. The Northeast Region will 
meet at Bretton Woods, New Hampshire, Septem- 
ber 11 to 13; the Southeast Region in Charleston, 
South Carolina, September 25 to 27; the date of the 
West Coast Region has not been announced. The three 
other regions will not meet until the spring of 1958. 

The regional representatives have been requested to 
obtain from the home economists in state departments 
of public welfare their suggestions for these regional 
meetings as well as suggestions for the National Bien- 
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nial Round Table to be held in Chicago, December 4 
to 7, 1957. 

Helen Brecht, home economics consultant in the IIli- 
nois Public Aid Commission, has been asked to work 
with the Chicago group of home economists in public 
welfare agencies on social plans for the home econo- 
mists attending the December Round Table. 

Major emphasis for the remainder of 1957 and for 
1958 will be on program plans for regional meetings 
in 1958. There is evidence of again bringing before the 
public welfare group the need for re-evaluation of cur- 
rent public assistance standards and the standards in 
use for determining eligibility for welfare services pro- 
vided by public welfare agencies. It is considered timely 
for public welfare agencies to look into available fee 
scale materials currently used by various community 
groups. This current material may provide the needed 
opening for over-all discussion of adequate standards in 
public welfare programs.—ELEaNore T. Lurry 


AMERICAN STANDARDS ASSOCIATION, 
COUNCIL AND THE 
CONSUMER STANDARDS BOARD 


At the meeting of the consumer interests committee 
on February 14 and 15, the problem of how to provide 
the best possible representation of the AHEA in Ameri- 
can Standards Association activities was discussed. It 
was recognized that most of the work on standards is 
done in committee, that the activities of a committee 
may include frequent meetings, often called on short 
notice, or that a committee may go through the year 
without meeting because new standards or revisions of 
old ones in its field of interest are not being considered. 

The AHEA should have in the New York City area 
many home economists who understand the function 
and operation of the American Standards Association 
and whose time is flexible enough to permit them to 
work intensively when they are needed. It was decided 
to explore the possibility of a workshop during the sum- 
mer or early fall. The American Standards Association 
will try to interest in the workshop other members who 
can give the time needed and who will enjoy the 
opportunity of working on ASA standards. Experienced 
AHEA workers, in co-operation with business people 
and ASA personnel, will provide the program if a work- 
shop can be arranged. 

As a preliminary step to a plan to prepare more 
AHEA members for helping in the standards program, 
a conference was arranged on March 27 between three 
officers of ASA and AHEA officers and members familiar 
with the activities of ASA. Representing ASA were 
Admiral G. F. Hussey, Cyril Ainsworth, and George G. 
Sommaripa. Representing AHEA were Mildred Horton, 
Mrs. Ella H. McNaughton, Mrs. Dora Lewis, Doris 
Ekstrom, Mary Wood, Anna Fisher, Gwen Bymers, and 
Mrs. Lucille Williamson. 

Difficulties of consumer representation and the con- 
tributions that AHEA and home economists are best 
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prepared to make were discussed. It was clear that 
those representing ASA believe that the influence of 
our large membership of professional women, who can 
speak for the consumer without bias, is of tremendous 
importance in pushing through good standards. The 
contributions of our technical group and those who 
understand marketing are of great value in committee 
work. 

The ASA officers asked for all the help that can be 
given by AHEA members through school programs, 
publications, adult education classes, and radio and 
television. The help desired is to inform consumers of 
the standards, how they are made, what they specify, 
and of the need for broadening the field of standardiza- 
tion. 

The work in standards that affect consumers this 
year includes: 

1. All textile standards for men’s wear, women’s wear, 
and household furnishings are consolidated in 
Standard L22 
Specifications for textiles are expanded to include 
more performance characteristics, such as wash- 
ability, flame proofing, and wrinkle resistance. 
Institution standards for textiles have been accepted 
and are under way for cleaning supplies. These 
standards can well become consumer standards. 
Sectional Committee B38, Home Refrigerators and 
Farm and Home Freezers, has been active in 
bringing standards up to date and developing new 
ones. 

Of great value to consumers is the introduction of 

identification tags furnished by the American Viscose 


Corporation to its customers. Ready-made garments will 
carry this “Avisco Integrity Plan” label that will give 
directions for care and state in what way the fabric 
meets ASA standard L22. AHEA members should look 
for this tag and call the attention of others to it. It is 
said that more than a million are being distributed each 
month.—LuciLLE WuILLIAMSON 


COORDINATING COMMITTEE ON 
PROBLEMS OF TEACHER EDUCATION 


At its meeting in January 1957 the AHEA executive 
committee accepted the invitation of the Coordinating 
Committee on College Problems of Teacher Education 
to name representatives to the Committee. AHEA 
President Beulah V. Gillaspie appointed Muriel G. 
McFarland of Purdue University to represent AHEA at 
the midwestern meetings of the Committee and Beulah 
I. Coon of the U. S. Department of Health, Education, 
and Welfare at the eastern meetings. 

Miss McFarland began her duties as AHEA repre- 
sentative by attending a meeting of the committee in 
February and participating in a panel discussion on 
“World Mindedness Through Teacher Education.” She 
also distributed to the meeting a list of some research 
in home economics in the area of the committee’s 
interest. 
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COUNCIL OF NATIONAL ORGANIZATIONS 
OF THE ADULT EDUCATION ASSOCIATION 
OF THE UNITED STATES 


Margaret Alexander of the U. S. Office of Education 
was our representative at the Fifth Annual Meeting of 
the Council of National Organizations in Atlantic City, 
November 8 to 9, 1956. The April 1957 Journat car- 
ried a report of that meeting. 

At the annual meeting, the broadcasting committee 
proposed that the Council undertake the production of 
a co-operative broadcasting series on voluntary organiza- 
tions covering issues affecting the education of adults 
which are of major concern to national organizations in 
the American scene. 

The committee concluded that there were two levels 
of adult education programming in the national organi- 
zations’ use of broadcasting, one being interpretation of 
an organization’s own program to the public; the other, 
that of interpreting issues that affect all or a large num- 
ber of organizations. The first is the job of each organi- 
zation. 

As a first step in proceeding to act on the second, the 
committee polled each organization in an attempt to 
identify current issues of common concern. 

Following are the issues we suggested as being of 
concern to the American Home Economics Associa- 
tion: 

The impact of national economic, social, and polit- 
ical systems on the individual and on family life 

Recognition of the fact that a democratic society 
provides for wide variation in individual and family 
values 

Need for a large body of social and economic re- 
search basic to the solution of problems of American 
families 

Effect on family well-being when mothers work 
outside the home 

Effect of intensive sales promotion on consum- 
ers 

Importance of developing respect for homemaking 
as a profession 

In December, city meetings were held in Chicago, 
New York, and Washington. I attended the Washing- 
ton meeting. Discussion centered around the activities 
of the President’s Committee on Education Beyond the 
High School. 

Mrs. Anne Klotz, supervisor of home economics, 
Toledo Edison Company, attended an exploratory meet- 
ing for state and regional leadership of voluntary organi- 
zations in Toledo on March 29. Sixteen organizations 
were represented. Organizations outlined their work in 
adult education and discussed the need for more and 
better trained leaders and for leadership materials. 

The 1957 Council meeting is tentatively scheduled 
for Chicago the week end preceding the Adult Educa- 
tion Association Conference, which will be in San Diego, 
November 13 through November 15.—Euntce Haywoop 
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EDUCATIONAL TV AND RADIO CENTER 


During the year the executive committee accepted 
the invitation of the Educational Television and Radio 
Center at Ann Arbor, Michigan, to name a representa- 
tive to the Center. The Center is carrying on the work 
of the former Advisory Council of the National Citizens 
Committee on Educational TV, of which AHEA was a 
member. Since the function of the AHEA representa- 
tive to the Center is largely one of receiving and dis- 
seminating information, the AHEA president appointed 
Mrs. Mary Hawkins, editor of AHEA publications, as 
AHEA representative to the Center.—Mary Hawkins 


FEDERATION INTERNATIONALE 
de ’ENSEIGNEMENT MENAGER 


(International Federation of Home Economics ) 


Mrs. Zelta F. Rodenwold, publications member of 
the committee, sent upon request of Mme. S. Fritsch, 
general secretary of the Fédération internationale de 
lEnseignement ménager, a package of 41 publications 
concerned with various phases of home economics to 
headquarters in Paris. These publications dealt with 
home economics teaching at all levels, with infant and 
child care, food and nutrition, textiles and clothing, 
housing and household equipment, money management, 
home economics careers, and with the organization and 
program of the American Home Economics Association. 
They were assembled from various sources, including 
the Department of Health, Education, and Welfare, the 
Institute of Home Economics in the Agricultural Re- 
search Service of the United States Department of Agri- 
culture, and from the American Home Economics Asso- 
ciation. Mme. Fritsch wrote that she is delighted to 
place these items at the disposal of members visiting 
the Secretariat and will refer to them in the Federa- 
tion Bulletin. 

At the January meeting of the executive committee 
of the AHEA, two members of the committee partici- 
pated in a discussion of plans for the 1958 Ninth 
International Congress on Home Economics. One mem- 
ber of the committee participated in a meeting to work 
on further details of the program and organization of 
the Congress, which will be held on the campus of the 
University of Maryland, College Park, July 28 to 
August 2, 1958.—Rua Van Horn 


FUTURE HOMEMAKERS OF AMERICA, 
ADVISORY BOARD OF THE 


The American Home Economics Association is repre- 
sented on the national advisory board of the Future 
Homemakers of America. An organization for secondary 
school students who have taken or are taking home- 
making education, Future Homemakers of America is 
co-sponsored by the American Home Economics Asso- 
ciation and the Home Economics Education Branch of 
the U.S. Office of Education. As a co-sponsor, AHEA 
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assists in determining policies and plans and procedures 


for the national organization. 

In its short 12-year history, membership in the Future 
Homemakers of America has increased nearly five times 
over its original total. The 1956-57 membership totaled 
447,319 in 9,541 chapters compared to 92,516 members 
in 2,487 chapters in 1944-45. 

Recognizing that teen dimes and dollars play a major 
role in the nation’s economy as well as in family hap- 
piness, Future Homemakers of America in 1956 adopted 
a new national project, The Teenage Consumer. 

Future Homemakers of America in 46 states, the 
District of Columbia, Hawaii, Puerto Rico, Alaska, 
Guam, and the Virgin Islands are, through this project, 
learning to: 

1. Manage their money and get the most from it 

2. Make choices that will be the best for them and 
their families 

3. Know what to look for when buying 

4. Realize that as customers they can affect the quality 
of the goods that are made available for sale 

5. Understand that being a wise consumer includes 
taking care of and using wisely the products bought 

Adopted for a three-year period, 1956-59, the Teen- 
age Consumer project has been emphasized this year 
through such experiences as consumer councils where 
FHA members and store managers meet together, con- 
sumer surveys in schools to determine teen-age buying 
practices, and programs to help teen-agers improve 
these practices. 

Four other national projects were re-adopted for the 
1956-59 period. They are Home, School, and Com- 
munity Beautification; Families Together; Civil Defense 
and Home Safety; and the UNESCO Gift Coupon 
Project. 

Through the UNESCO Gift Coupon Project in 
1956-57, FHA members contributed nearly $5,000 to- 
ward a handicraft co-operative for women in Ramallah, 
Jordan, and for equipment for women’s community 
centers in Libya. 

The FHA national advisory board met in Washing- 
ton, D.C., in October 1956, in joint session with the 
FHA national executive council. Mrs. Barclay attended. 
At this meeting, plans were made for the 1957 national 
meeting. A report of the advisory board meeting was 
submitted to the American Home Economics Associa- 
tion and was published in the Journat or Home Eco- 
nomics for January 1957. 

More than 300 members and advisers attended the 
FHA national meeting at Purdue University, Lafayette, 
Indiana, July 1 to 5, 1957. The meeting theme was 
“Today's Teenagers; Tomorrow’s Homemakers.” 

Several of the 1956-57 national officers participated 
in other national meetings. Helen Lerro, treasurer, of 
Randolph, Massachusetts, Nancy Rosenthal, secretary, 
of Shelby, North Carolina, and Ardis Armstrong, vice- 
president of the Pacific Region, of Fairfield, Montana, 
took part in the National Conference on Citizenship 
held in Washington, D.C., last September. 


REPORTS FROM REPRESENTATIVES 


Mary Lou Bakmaz, vice-president of public relations, 
of Binghamton, New York, addressed a session at the 
National Grange Convention and participated in a 
symposium-forum. 

FHA’s delegate to the Youth Conference for Civil 
Defense held in Michigan in July 1956 was Milda 
Kusler, vice-president of the Central Region, of Beulah, 
North Dakota. 

National FHA President Carol Pierson of Godfrey, 
Illinois, brought greetings to the Future Farmers of 
America at their national convention. 

Outstanding leadership in FHA activities is furnished 
by Lois Oliver as national adviser and Mildred Reel 
as assistant national adviser.—MArion S. BARCLAY 


NATIONAL CONFERENCE ON 
SOCIAL WELFARE 


The American Home Economics Association actively 
participated in the 1957 Annual Forum of the National 
Conference on Social Welfare, which was held in 
Philadelphia. 

For the past several years the social welfare and 
public health section of the American Home Economics 
Association has been effectively contributing to the 
program planning for the Combined Associate Group 
meetings of the Annual Forum. This has not only led 
to an understanding professional relationship between 
many of the Associate Groups and the AHEA, but it 
has also provided a channel through which the AHEA 
has been able to increase the awareness of other pro- 
fessions to the Association’s basic concern for, and con- 
tribution to, the social welfare of families. 

Of the 16 topics selected by the Associate Groups 
for the Combined Associate Group meetings, the AHEA 
participated in planning programs for five. Although the 
following explanation of this participation is brief, it 
demonstrates the diversified areas in social welfare in 
which home economists in the social welfare and public 
health section are working. Mrs. Nathalie D. Preston, 
home economist of the Brooklyn Bureau of Social Serv- 
ice and Children’s Aid Society, participated in program 
planning for the meetings on Protective Services. Nancy 
Bosworth of the Community Service Society of New 
York was the representative to the program-planning 
meeting on Social Action and Social Welfare. At the 
Combined Associate Group program planning meeting 
on Partnership of Social Work in Housing Agencies in 
Relocation, Martha Rogin, home economist of the New 
York Commission on Intergroup Relations, New York 
City, who represented the American Home Economics 
Association, suggested a broadening of the original 
topic, recommended that continual emphasis be placed 
on public housing within the framework of the topic, 
suggested five problem factors of public housing, and 
contributed to suggestions for program participants. 

Mrs. Julia Judson, consultant in homemaking, Insti- 
tute of Physical Medicine and Rehabilitation, Bellevue 
Medical Center, New York City, represented the Ameri- 
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can Home Economics Association at the Combined 
Associate Group program planning meeting on Rehabili- 
tation. 

The AHEA was represented at the Combined Asso- 
ciate Group program planning meeting on “How to 
Bring Families Sound Principles of Family Living— 
Through Broad Community Channels” by Gertrude Lot- 
win. The committee recommended that a home econo- 
mist speak at this meeting and Mrs. Pauline Knapp, 
director of the Merrill-Palmer School of Detroit, pre- 
sented a considered and thought-provoking paper. 

Second, the American Home Economics Association 
and the Family Service Association of America jointly 
sponsored a general meeting. The program, chaired by 
Hugh Jones, president of the Family Service Associa- 
tion of America, was titled “A New Look at Money.” 
The advance program flyer for the Annual Forum of 
the National Conference on Social Welfare highlighted 
this meeting. Two excellent papers were presented, one 
by Jane Hoey called “The Lack of Money—lIts Cost in 
Human Values,” and the other by Mrs. Frances Lomas 
Feldman called “The Place of Money in Family Coun- 
seling.” The meeting, attended by nearly 500 persons, 
received very fine comments. 

Third, the AHEA sponsored a booth at the 1957 
Annual Forum. The booth demonstrated the role of 
home economics in family welfare and displayed data 
relating to standards of living, methods of formulating 
standards of assistance, money allowances, fee scales, 
and other related material. Home economists in social 
agencies were available and gave, upon request, consul- 
tation services to administrators and staff of private 
and public social agencies. The booth was a success.— 
GERTRUDE LOTWIN 


NATIONAL HEALTH COUNCIL 


A change in bylaws adopted by the delegates of 
the National Health Council at the annual meeting on 
March 22, 1957 established a new and smaller board. 
The board is to consist of 36 members elected by the 
delegates plus the 7 officers of the National Health 
Council. At least 24 of the elected members are to 
be drawn from the delegates. This eliminates the 
former provision whereby each active, advisory, and 
associate member nominated a “representative” for 
election to board membership. In order to clear the 
way for election of a new board on March 22, 1957, 
all of the board members who had been elected to 
serve until 1958 or 1959 were requested to resign. 
This action did not affect the American Home Eco- 
nomics Association representative on the board since 
her term expired in 1957. 

The Health Careers Project continued to receive 
emphasis during 1956. During the year new Health 
Career “tools” were developed and distributed—a “take- 
home” flier, a series of posters, a “do-it-yourself” exhibit 
packet, and a motion picture. The film is a documen- 
tary designed to introduce teen-age young people, their 
parents, teachers, counselors, and the general public 
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to career opportunities broadly representative of the 
health field. 

The 1957 National Health Forum had as its topic 
“Better Mental Health: Challenge to All Health Serv- 
ices.” It was held in Cincinnati March 20 to 22. 
IsABEL T. NOBLE 


NATIONAL PROJECT IN 
AGRICULTURAL COMMUNICATIONS 


The five members of the steering committee met 
once this year at NPAC headquarters in East Lansing, 
Michigan. The first day of the meeting was spent 
planning with the four directors for the home economics 
communication workshops, which were scheduled for 
this summer. The second day was spent discussing 
“Home Economics Communique,” the monthly publi- 
cation. The Communique leaflet has been sent, for the 
first time this year, to home economics leaders, who, 
in turn, have been requested to transmit the information 
to their co-workers. 

Plans were also discussed for a fall workshop con- 
ference for the 25 members of the Communications 
Committee, whose membership is made up of five 
representatives from each of the following organiza- 
tions: AHEA, ADA, AVA, AAACE, and AALGCSU.— 
LeLIA MASSEY 


SCHOOL LUNCH, JOINT COMMITTEE 
OF AHEA, ADA, AND ASFSI ON 


The joint committee met at the annual conference 
of the American School Food Service Incorporated on 
October 23, 1956 in Chicago with Mary Griffen of the 
American Dietetic Association as chairman. 

The committee 

Reviewed the materials prepared by the joint school 
lunch committee since 1949 

Discussed the importance of having school adminis- 
trators recognize school lunch as educationally im- 
portant and not only as a service 

Recommended that the chairman contact the NEA, 
Association of American School Administrators, and 
Chief State School Officers regarding the possibility of 
having material published in regard to school lunch 
supervisory personnel training 

Proposed certification for school food service person- 
nel and appointed a committee to study certification of 
such personnel established in several states and report 
their findings by March 1, 1957 

Adopted a resolution that each representative of an 
organization recommend to its executive board that 
the board formulate a resolution to protect the goals 
and standards for the school lunch program in order to 
maintain standards for maximum nutritional quality 
of foods for the maintenance of health, served to chil- 
dren in schools 

According to the plan of rotation, AHEA assumes 
the chairmanship of the committee for 1956-58.— 
MiLprepD BONNELL 
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UNITED STATES COMMITTEE 
FOR THE UNITED NATIONS 


The Association has continued to help promote 
Favorite Recipes from the United Nations published 
by the committee at the end of last summer. AHEA 
members tested and edited the recipes for the book. 
As new member nations have been added to the 
United Nations this year, additional recipes have been 
tested and edited for the next edition of the cook- 
book.—Mary Hawkins 


WOMEN’S JOINT CONGRESSIONAL 
COMMITTEE 

Since 1920, the American 
sociation has worked with representatives of national 
organizations in the Women’s Joint Congressional Com- 
mittee, a clearinghouse for federal legislation pertaining 
to social welfare. Under the leadership of Frances 
Hamilton, executive secretary of the Association for 
Childhood Education International, representatives of 
15 national organizations met the first Monday each 
month from October through July. 

Before the 85th Congress convened, it became evi- 
dent that legislation pertaining to school construction 
was of vital importance to the welfare of the children 
in the United States. During the month of December, 
at the invitation of the NEA, representatives of AHEA 
met with representatives of other organizations and 


Home Economics As- 


members of Congress to discuss the pending school 
construction legislation and suggest procedures that 


From Fellows 


AHEA DOCTORAL 
RESEARCH FELLOW, 1956-57 


I have greatly appreciated the grant of the AHEA 
Doctoral Research Fellowship this year since it has 
allowed me to devote full time to my graduate work. 
At the end of the 1956-57 academic year I completed 
my resident work at Michigan State University with a 
major in sociology and a minor in textiles and clothing. 

My thesis study, which is now well launched, has 
been planned as a special study in which sociological 
theory and method can be applied in the analysis of 
certain aspects of behavior that are related to clothing. 
The variable of social class will be related to the cloth- 
ing practices and orientations of girls at early adoles- 
cence. Specifically, an analysis will be made of the 
relationship between social class and the patternings of 
clothing-related behavior of 12- and 13-year-old girls 
in the seventh grade. Recent research suggests that in 
grades 8 to 12, peer group identifications may be more 
important than social class in influencing clothing- 
related behavior. This study may reveal whether this 
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might be followed in bringing this legislation to the 
attention of the members of many national organiza 
tions. Representatives of AHEA were present during 
the hearings on the School Construction Bill and 
supported Secretary Folsom’s testimony in support of 
the school construction legislation, as authorized in the 
legislative program of the AHEA. The Association con- 
tinues to work with other national organizations to 
bring its members pertinent facts about the progress of 
this legislation in the present Congress. 

At the WJCC December meeting, Mrs. Kathryn 
Burns, the special assistant to the AHEA committee on 
federal research related to home economics, talked 
briefly with the representatives about the work of the 
committee. Again in February, at the invitation of the 
chairman of the WJCC, Mrs. Burns discussed plans for 
the bill that the Association hopes will be introduced 
and distributed copies of the brochure “Needed an Ex 
panded Program of Research for the Nation’s Families.” 

In addition to its regular monthly meetings, special 
meetings are held for the representatives and delegates 
of WJCC interested in legislative proposals in special 
areas. These committee assignments for AHEA rep- 
resentatives were as follows: 

Mrs. Dorothy Johnson, Education 

Mrs. Grace Palen, Social Security 

Mrs. Margaret Manger, International 

A brochure listing the organizations participating in 
WJCC and describing its method of working is available 
free upon request to the delegate—Etta McNaucn- 
ron, Delegate 


same patterning is already apparent among seventh 
grade girls or whether social class influence, as exerted 
within the family group, is more dominant at this 
earlier period.—Mary ELLen Roacu 


EFFIE I. RAITT FELLOW, 1956-57 


As the 1956-57 Effie I. Raitt Fellow, I have spent the 
past year in graduate study at the University of Wash- 
ington in the School of Home Economics. During the 
autumn quarter I gained valuable experience as a teach- 
ing assistant in nutrition. My study has centered around 
courses which relate to the field of home economics 
in business. In addition to home economics courses, 
this has included interesting work in various colleges 
and departments, among them the College of Business 
Administration for human relations in business and 
industry, the College of Engineering for mechanical 
engineering courses in statistical quality control and 
work simplification, and the department of sociology 
for an industrial sociology seminar. In the sociology 
course, research projects for the spring quarter were on 
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the relationship of industry, labor, and a social institu- 
tion in the local community. My special area of research 
was industry and the home. My thesis investigation 
has included certain aspects of quality-control work 
as performed by a home economist in the commercial 
food industry. This work has fulfilled the requirements 
for a master of science in home economics degree. 

I have greatly appreciated this opportunity to obtain 
a broader educational background which will be most 
helpful to me as I continue my home economics career. 
It is especially meaningful to me to have taken my 
work at the University of Washington, where Effie I. 
Raitt was director of the School of Home Economics 
and to study in the building named in her memory, 
Raitt Hall.—MartTHa ANNE PooLTon 


OMICRON NU FELLOW, 1956-57 


I used the Omicron Nu Fellowship to continue grad- 
uate study in home management and family economics 


From the Treasurer and Board 


With a membership of more than 24,000 and an 
annual budget of one-third of a million dollars, the 
American Home Economics Association has an increas- 
ing responsibility in the administration of its funds to 
meet current needs and provide for future contingen- 
cies. Its financial policies must be conservative for the 
safety of the Association, yet liberal enough to permit 
development and progress for the future. 

Toward the first of these objectives—a secure finan- 
cial position—the Association is endeavoring to build 
up its reserves. The auditor’s reports for the past three 
years show the Association’s Reserve Funds and Gen- 
eral Fund Investments as follows: 

1954 — $ 93,244.51 

1955 — 93,739.95 

1956 — 146,312.64 
Though these increases are encouraging, it would be 
desirable to maintain a surplus fund equal to the 
amount of annual expenditures. The figures quoted 
above represent approximately one-half the expenses for 
those years. As the surplus fund increases, not only 
does it serve as a backlog for safety, but the interest 
it earns is an important source of revenue to the 
Association. 

Another policy which was initiated in 1954-55 was 
the setting aside each year, from annual income, of 
$2500 in a replacement and maintenance reserve fund. 
The amount in this fund, including the $1,000 Lillie 
C. Smith Fund and $2500 from contributions to the 
Permanent Headquarters Fund, is now more than 
$11,000. The possibility of expensive repairs to the 
Headquarters building must be anticipated and pro- 
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at the College of Home Economics of the Pennsylvania 
State University during the 1956-57 term. It has been a 
busy and profitable year completing course work and 
beginning a research project under the direction of 
Mrs. Ruth R. Honey. 

The research is concerned with the plans and prep- 
arations made for retirement by selected families in an 
industrial community. The schedule used for inter- 
viewing the families was designed to obtain informa- 
tion concerning some factors inside the family as well 
as factors outside the family which may have affected 
their financial preparations for retirement. With the 
permission of Gordon Streib and Wayne Thompson of 
Cornell University, questions from their longitudinal 
study of occupational retirement were included to meas- 
ure satisfaction with life, dissatisfaction with retire- 
ment, feelings of economic deprivation, and health. 

Now that the data have been collected and some 
preliminary analysis made, plans are being made for 
more complete analysis. It is hoped that the work will 
be completed by early fall.—Janet E. Swayne 


of Trustees 


vided for, and plans for a new building at some future 
time should perhaps be included in present-day plan- 
ning. 

In addition to the funds which have been mentioned, 
the Association's assets in its Headquarters building and 
its furnishings are valued at $209,994.71. 

In terms of financial policies to implement develop- 
ment and progress for the future, the Association is 
giving substantial support to two important projects: 
the meeting of the International Federation’s Congress 
on Home Economics in 1958 and the efforts on behalf 
of a Research Foundation for the American Home. For 
both of these projects substantial allocation of funds 
has been made in the 1957-58 budget. 

In planning the budget for the coming year, we tend 
to underestimate income and overestimate expense, 
always with the hope that income will be higher than 
anticipated and expenses less. The budget for 1957-58 
reflects this tendency. For a number of years, the 
budget has included an item of income to be drawn 
from the surplus fund. Only in 1953-54 was it actually 
necessary to dip into this fund. The amount to be 
taken from the surplus fund as it appeared in the 
1956-57 budget is $45,475. With figures available for 
11 of the 12 months of the 1956-57 year when this 
report was written, the outlook is optimistic that no 
funds from surplus will be required. The budget 
amount from the surplus fund for 1957-58 is $41,550. 

We all realize from personal experience that it is 
difficult in a period of rising prices to have incomes 
increase at the same rate as expenditures. While 
nearly all sources of income of the Association have 
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increased—dues are higher, the JOURNAL and other 
publications bring in greater returns, interest rates are 
higher—on the other hand, salaries for the headquarters 
staff, office expenses, printing costs, taxes, and many 
other costs have also risen. 

One of the largest expense items in the budget is 
$20,000 for the International Congress. Fortunately, 
this is a one-year expenditure, not a continuing one. 
Undoubtedly the encouragement of expansion of home 
economics over the world warrants the financial sup- 
port of the Association. Another large expense item 
in the budget is $15,300 for the special Research 
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Foundation project. The AHEA has through the years 
initiated, sponsored, or supported various projects or 
movements which have brought important benefits. It 
is hoped that a Research Foundation for the American 
Home may some day assume an equally important posi- 
tion in its contribution to American life. 

Because the fiscal year of the Association ends July 
31, the full financial statement for 1956-57 is not yet 
available. The auditor's report showing the complete 
financial status will be printed in a fall issue of the 
JOURNAL. 

ELEANOR QO. BARNES, Treasurer 


From the Advisory Committee on the Budget 


[Henceforth the budget will be prepared by the Board of Trustees. ] 


AHEA BUDGET FOR 1957-58 


Estimated Income 
Membership—$162,400 
Dues 
Journ AL : 
JournaL—$72,000 
Advertising ... 


$ 68,310 
94,090 


60,000 
Subscriptions and sales 12,000 
Other publications—$12,300 
Books ; 300 
Pamphlets 12,000 
Annual meeting—$82,000 
Exhibit space 
Registration fees 
Interest and royalties—$3,500 
Rents—$2,500 
Office 
Parking lot . 
Income to be taken from Association’s surplus 


fund—$41,550 
Total 


70,000 
12,000 


41,550 
$376,250 


Estimated Expense 


Salaries and retirement—$118,000 ........ $118,000 
Social security taxes—$3,000 ; 3,000 
Office expense—$25,250 

Audit 

DINED, con rnmnememecnerpemainpesiincenenenes 

Hospitality 

Insurance and taxes 

Library and reference 

Maintenance of equipment 

Postage, express, and hauling 

Printing 

Special services and miscellaneous................ 

Supplies 

Telephone and telegraph 


Estimated Expense (continued) 

Building expense—$8,400 

Insurance and taxes .... : 

Maintenance and repairs ... 

Re Al MD : 
Replacement and maintenance reserve—$2,500 
JournaL—$103,600 

Advertising .................. 

Distribution 

Printing 
Publications—$12,500 

Books 

Pamphlets 


3,000 
3,000 
2,400 


2,500 


21,000 
4,600 
78,000 


3,500 
9,000 


Association promotion—$2,000 2.000 


Annual meeting—$37,000 
Exposition 
Program 
Travel—$11,700 
Business manager .. 1,000 
Executive board 5,000 
Executive secretary ..............-+. scahiateiniliiail 800 
Field secretary - bP le ES 2.200 
Other headquarters staff......... ,200 
President 1,500 
4,500 
1,500 
6,000 
15,300 


22,000 
15,000 


Sections and committees—$4,500 ............. ; 

College clubs—$1,500 

Committees and representatives—$6,000 . 

Special research project—$15,300 

International Federation and Congress— 
i eR oral) Le + 

Affiliations and representations—$3,500 


Unbudgeted—$1,500 


20,000 
3,500 
1,500 

$376,250 
ELeanor O. Barnes, Chairman 
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AHEA Program of Work for 1956-58 


[This program of work was adopted at the annual business meeting of the Association in Washington, 
D. C., June 26, 1956 and re-approved at the annual business meeting in St. Louis, June 25, 1957. ] 


Basic to the program of work is the object of the 
Association as stated in the Constitution. The object 
is “to provide opportunities for professional home econ- 
omists and other Association members from related 
fields to co-operate in the attainment of the well-being 
of individuals and of families, the improvement of 
homes, and the preservation of values significant in 
home life. 

“Specifically, the Association shall work toward this 
object by encouraging and promoting: 

Wider and better understanding of the value of home 
economics to individuals and to nations 


Understanding of the significant place of homemaking 
in our society 

Co-operation with other community, national, and 
international groups concerned with family well- 
being 

Improvement of the standards of preparation and of 
continued professional growth of its members 

Application of the physical, biological, and social 
sciences and of the arts to homemaking 

Investigation and research important to the family and 
to the institutional household [and the interpretation 
of the results to the public] 

Legislation designed to aid in the improvement of 
home and family life” 


FACTORS OF SIGNIFICANCE TO OUR 1956-58 PROGRAM 


The aim of the AHEA, throughout its history, has 
been to help individuals and families meet changing 
conditions affecting family life. This aim continues to 
be important as the multiplicity and complexity of 
choices today call for continuous expansion of informa- 
tion and clarification of values. The increasing demand 
for professional home economists in this country and 
abroad is a recognition of the importance of home 
economics to the well-being of the family and to the 
stability of the country. 


Fundamental to our purposes are the concepts that 


A. The family is the source of each generation and the 
means of its most important training. The day-by- 
day status of physical health, emotional health, and 
spiritual inspiration of each individual is influenced 
by home life more than by any other factor in our 
society. 

. The role of family members is changing in many 


countries of the world because of the impact of 
technology and other current influences. 

CG. More family members are sharing the homemaking 
responsibilities as women increasingly fulfill the 
multiple role of homemaker, citizen, and wage 
earner. 

. Intelligent choice-making in human values and con- 
sumer goods and services is vital to the individual 
and to the community. 

. The well-being of the community (local, national, 
and international) is dependent upon the well-being 
of homes, and, likewise, is the well-being of homes 
dependent upon the well-being of the community. 
With the increased interdependence of nations, the 
means of developing better home and family life 
for all becomes a shared responsibility among the 
people of many nations. Accepting responsibility 
and participating in the affairs of the world is an 
important obligation of all family members. 


PROGRAM OF WORK FOR 1956-58 


Specific Objectives 


EDUCATION IN HOME ECONOMICS 
Continue to promote educa- 
tion in home economics for 
individuals of both sexes for 
effective family living and 
citizenship and for competent 
professional leadership. 


Some Proposals for Action 


Promote content and methods that are relevant to the contemporary family 
situation on elementary, secondary, college, and adult education levels. 

Encourage further curriculum development on college level emphasizing educa- 
tion for better family living and for professional careers in the various areas 
of home economics. 

Extend and strengthen graduate programs offering preparation for leadership 
positions in the various areas of home economics. 


Support the development of studies and research in all areas of home economics 
and disseminate their findings through the JournaL or Home Economics 
and other professional and popular publications and through formal and 


informal teaching. 


Help families obtain and use recent research findings in the areas of food 
and nutrition, textiles and clothing, family relations and child development, 
art, housing and household equipment, and family economics and home 


management. 
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Use oF POTENTIAL MANPOWER 
Continue to expand areas of 
home economics and services 
of the profession to the com- 
munity in both paid and vol- 
unteer capacities. 


LEGISLATIVE AND SOCIAL 
ACTION 
Continue to initiate, sponsor, 
and participate in legislative 
and other social action de- 
signed to aid in the improve- 
ment of home and family life. 


INTERNATIONAL RELATIONS 
Continue to help interpret 
American family life and 
home economics programs at 
all levels to visitors from other 
countries; to learn of family 
life, cultural patterns, and 
educational programs in their 
countries; and to encourage 
professional sharing of home 
economics knowledge among 
the countries of the world. 


PusLic RELATIONS 
Continue to promote a public 
relations program to further 
understanding of, and appre- 
ciation for, the contributions 
of home economics. 


RECRUITMENT 
Continue to recruit well- 
qualified persons for under- 
graduate and graduate prepa- 
ration for professions in home 
economics. 


MEMBERSHIP 
Continue efforts to increase 
Association membership and 
stimulate pride in home eco- 
nomics as a profession. 


AHEA PROGRAM OF WORK 1956-58 


Encourage employment of home economists who are capable of certain services 
by reason of mature judgment and/or available time; and also of those who 
can give limited services. 

Recognize and accept responsibility for making contributions in new areas 
where home economics training is of special significance, as in programs 
for the handicapped and the aging, and expand and strengthen programs 
for employed homemakers. 

Encourage home economist homemakers to channel some of their community 
efforts into areas for which they are specially trained. 


Lend support to and encourage legislative action on national, state, and local 
levels that affects home and family life. 

Co-operate with other individuals, agencies, and groups in activities designed 
to safeguard the homes and improve conditions affecting families and to 
protect the economic interest of the family as a consumer of goods and 
services. 


Promote individual and group study of world conditions and the interrelation- 
ship of nations. , 

Encourage members to act as sponsors and hosts to students, teachers, and 
visitors from other countries who are in their communities. 

Inform AHEA headquarters of professionally and personally qualified persons 
interested in and available for home economics work abroad for reference 
to agencies that make such assignments. 

Contribute to the AHEA International Scholarship Fund. 

Co-operate with the International Federation of Home Economics in its pro- 
gram and in plans for the Ninth International Congress of Home Economics 


Interpret to administrators, guidance personnel, parents, students, and others 


the scope and importance of home economics for effective family living and 
for professional careers. 

Study and promote discussions of the AHEA bulletin “Opinion Building” on 
local and state levels. 

Encourage holding workshops on public relations at all levels. 

Co-operate with agencies, groups, and individuals outside of the profession 
who are interested in the same subject-matter area; for example, through 
exchange of speakers at local and state meetings and through contribution 
of articles by home economists to trade and professional journals of allied 
fields. 

Plan co-operatively with related fields or disciplines for projects, courses, or 
research. 


Make a concerted effort to disseminate information concerning the opportuni- 
ties for careers in home economics, through such means as career programs 
in high schools and colleges, conferences with parents and adult groups, 
and effective distribution of career materials. 

Compile lists of home economics scholarships, grants-in-aid, and assistantships 
available within each state to well-qualified students and encourage such 
students to take advantage of these opportunities. 

Encourage more students to pursue work toward an advanced degree to 
alleviate the shortage of research workers and teaching personnel in colleges 
and universities. 

Continue to raise funds for scholarships and grants-in-aid within the several 
states. 


Stimulate further professional pride in the Association as the representative 
organization of home economists in all fields. 

Interest graduating seniors and other home economists who are eligible in 
becoming members of the Association and interest college clubs and home- 
makers groups in affiliating with the Association. 

Provide opportunities for more members to participate in the activities of the 
Association at the state and national levels. 

Bevan V. Guiasprie, Chairman, 1955-56 
EvizaABetTH LYNAHAN, Chairman, 1956-57 
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Plans for Action 


For Subject-Matter Sections 
ART (1957-58) 


The section plans to: 

1. Continue effort to urge members to contribute sig- 
nificant and helpful articles for publication in the 
JournaL OF Home Economics on 

Interesting and unusual teaching aids in applied 
and related art 

Unusual, effective, and flexible storage and other 
equipment in art classrooms 

Philosophy of art as it applies to home and family 
living—as applied by effective teaching 

Integrating art with other home economics courses 

. Stimulate interest of state associations in promoting 
helpful suggestions and teaching aids (such as visual 
material) to be made available to teachers, Extension 
Service specialists, and other adult community groups 

3. Promote awareness of the variety of opportunities 
for college graduates in applied and related art fields 
in home economics for the purpose of better under- 
standing and recruitment 

. Urge members to declare their interest in the art 
subject-matter section of AHEA so that we may 
know how the membership compares with the poten- 
tial 

Heten A. Lupwic, Chairman 


FAMILY ECONOMICS— 
HOME MANAGEMENT (1957-58) 


The section intends to: 

. Plan a workshop as an expansion of the program pre- 
sented at the 1958 annual meeting of the family 
economics—home management section of AHEA 

. Co-operate with states by providing information avail- 
able on opportunities for graduate work in family 
economics—home management 

3. Co-operate with states by providing suggestions for 
topics and types of speakers for state meetings in 
the general area of family economics—home manage- 
ment 

. Prepare a list of professional home economists (col- 
lege teaching, research, Extension Service) in family 
economics—home management 

. Plan for a supplement to the bibliography of research 
and theses in family economics-home management 
to be completed in two years 

Marcaret L. Brew, Chairman 


FAMILY RELATIONS AND 
CHILD DEVELOPMENT (1957-58) 


For 1957-58 the family relations and child develop- 
ment section of AHEA adopted at its annual business 
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session, June 27, 1957, the following proposals for 


action: 
1. To promote legislation for protection of children by 
a. Becoming familiar with existing statutes regarding 
protection of children 
b. Considering the adequacy of existing laws and de- 
termining additional legislation needed 
. Considering ways of educating the public to the 
need for such legislation 
d. Joining forces with other community, state, and 
national groups whose goals are centered on wel- 
fare of children 
2. To encourage the continued improvement of TV and 
radio programs for children and their families by 
a. Encouraging TV and radio stations to produce pro- 
grams in which the theme supports healthy family 
living 
b. Encouraging stations to utilize consultants from 
the field of family relations and child development 
3. To continue to promote education in family relations 
and child development with emphasis upon 
a. Helping individuals become increasingly aware of 
the body of knowledge which exists in this area 
. Promoting education for more effective family liv- 
ing for individuals of all ages 
. Studying the family as a whole in which individ- 
uals are seen in relation to the family and the 
family in relation to the community 
. Sharing with related professions the knowledge 
and understanding of the area of family life and 
encouraging co-operation with them in work on 
common problems 
BERNICE D. BorGMan, Chairman 


FOOD AND NUTRITION (1957-59) 


This section plans to: 
. Promote interest in optimal nutrition by 
a. Encouraging participation, through the leadership 
of state food and nutrition chairmen, in programs 
of nutrition education within the states 
. Co-operating with elementary and _ secondary 
school teachers, the state nutrition councils, the 
public health agencies, the School Food Service 
Associations, and other organizations in promoting 
good nutrition for the teen-ager, including the 
pregnant teen-ager 
. Encouraging members to share their information 
with the public by means of talks, publications, 
consultation for radio and television programs, and 
by programs at the state home economics associa- 
tion meetings 
2. Enlist the co-operation of other interested agencies 
in the dissemination of reliable nutrition information 
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in such a manner that it will effectively combat food 
fads and fallacies 
3. Co-operate with other sections of AHEA in encourag- 
ing persons to study home economics at the under- 
graduate level and in encouraging graduates in home 
economics and the related fields such as chemistry, 
bacteriology, physiology, to study foods and nutrition 
at the graduate level 
.Contribute to the understanding and improvement 
of nutrition in other countries 
a. Through continuing assistance of individual mem- 
bers in the study programs of foreign groups 
brought to this country by various federal agencies 
and 
b. By encouraging capable home economists to par- 
ticipate in the programs in foreign countries 
5. Contribute to the civil defense program through dis- 
semination of the latest information regarding emer- 
gency mass feeding and through continued co- 
operation with other agencies in training workers in 
this area 
6. Continue in efforts to keep the “Handbook of Food 
Preparation” up to date 


Marcaret L. Fincxe, Chairman 


HOUSING AND 
HOUSEHOLD EQUIPMENT (1957-59) 


The section plans to: 

Assemble and disseminate pertinent information on 
new equipment used in the home (for instance, a travel- 
ing exhibit) 

Study effect of the types of architecture on family 
living 

Study safety and fire prevention as related to home- 
making 

Consider real estate and tax problems as related to 
the buying of a house 

RutH SHELDON, Chairman 


For Professional Sections 


COLLEGES AND UNIVERSITIES (1956-58) 


The program of work for the colleges and universi- 
ties section is in keeping with the basic philosophy and 
factors of significance in the AHEA program of work 
for 1956-58. 

This section wishes to do the following: 

1. Aid in the promotion of home economics at the col- 
lege level by 

a. Encouraging home economics staff members to 

re-define and re-evaluate their philosophy and 
their goals for home economics now and in the 
years that lie ahead 


PLANS FOR ACTION FOR SECTIONS 


TEXTILES AND CLOTHING (1957-59) 


The 1957-59 plan for action of the textiles and cloth- 
ing section of AHEA proposes to support the program 
of work of the national association. 

To continue the program of the section as planned 
for 1955-57, the following action is proposed for 1957- 
59: 

1. Interpret textiles and clothing research so that per- 
sons outside the area of research may have a better 
understanding of research findings and an apprecia- 
tion of the contribution textile research can make 
toward improving family living 

2. Give emphasis to creating a better understanding of 
textiles and clothing customs and problems in other 
lands 

3. Review and evaluate textile standards, textile label- 
ing, and textile legislation in relation to consumer 
buying 

4. Work on completion of the textile handbook 

5. Assemble and develop information on the needs, 
availability, and current prices of clothing-laboratory 
equipment 

6. Enlist co-operation in program planning between the 
textiles and clothing section with the regional groups 
of college teachers of textiles and clothing and the 
textiles, apparel, and home furnishings committee of 
the home economics in business section of AHEA 
For further expansion of the program, the section pro- 

poses to: 

1. Be alert to pending legislation and stimulate interest 
among consumers with regard to their responsibility 
in promoting desirable legislation for textile goods 

2. Stimulate interest and seek co-operation of state tex- 
tiles and clothing section chairmen or liaison officers 
and Extension Service clothing specialists in support- 
ing the program of the section on the national level 

3. Enlist the interest and active participation on the 
part of all textiles and clothing personnel in promot- 
ing and publicizing textiles and clothing as an im- 
portant major area of the home economics profession 

A. ELizaBetTH ARMSTRONG, Chairman 


. Encouraging further curriculum development on 
the college level, emphasizing its focus on family 
living 

. Encouraging research in all areas of home eco- 
nomics and emphasizing its importance as basic 
to teaching 

2. Assist in the recruitment of home economics person- 

nel for colleges and universities by 

a. Studying current practices and underlying prob- 
lems in the development of personnel for teaching, 
research, and administration with a view toward 
increasing the supply of personnel for home eco- 
nomics at this level 
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b. Encouraging more students to work toward ad- 
vanced degrees 
. Studying the problem of personnel placement in 
an effort to provide effective facilities for the use 
of administrators and staff members 
3. Develop through effective public relations a better 
understanding and appreciation of home economics 
at the college level by 
a. Interpreting to secondary school guidance person- 
nel and college advisers, parents, students, and 
others the opportunities for professional careers 
and effective family living 
. Planning our own programs and participating in 
the programs of other groups and agencies in such 
a way that the philosophy and scope of home eco- 
nomics is valued 
. Stimulate pride in the profession and increase Asso- 
ciation membership by 
a. Encouraging more participation in the activities of 
the Association at the national, state, and local 
levels 
b. Recognizing and strengthening the interrelation- 
ship between pre-professional undergraduate ac- 
tivities and continued participation as a professional 
member in the Association 
. Review a recommendation made in June 1955 that 
a second workshop be held; and a motion passed 
in 1954 at the San Francisco meeting suggesting the 
study of the problems of small colleges 
Marion H. Brown, Chairman 


ELEMENTARY, SECONDARY, 
AND ADULT EDUCATION (1957-58) 


The section plans to: 

. Encourage wider use of radio, TV, and other media 
for a broadened interpretation of the work of home 
economics 

2. Further acquaint both youth and adults with the 
opportunities and satisfactions in home economics 
education 

3. Encourage greater participation in home economics 

education by boys and men and all members of a 
family 

. Promote interest for basic studies by the classroom 
teacher and co-operate with state and national 
projects 

L. BELLE PoLLarp, Chairman 


EXTENSION SERVICE (1956-58) 


The Extension Service proposes the following plan 
for action to implement the AHEA program of work 
for 1956-58: 

1. Continue to help plan and develop programs which 
will help individuals and families meet changing 
conditions affecting family and community life 

2. Co-operate with teaching and research staffs in col- 
leges and universities to promote research in all areas 
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of home economics and help interpret same to 
families 

3. Help individuals, families, and nations understand 
the value of home economics 

. Encourage Extension Service personnel to take ad- 
vantage of professional improvement opportunities 

. Develop plans for active recruitment of qualified 
persons for undergraduate and graduate training in 
home economics 

. Encourage the employment of trained home econo 
mists who are interested in returning to work and 
provide opportunities for them to participate in re- 
fresher courses 

. Continue to encourage all Extension Service person 
nel to belong to and participate in county, area 
state, and national associations 

. Help interpret American family life and home eco 
nomics programs to visitors from other countries 

. Encourage study of family life, educational programs, 
and conditions of other countries to promote friend- 
ship and understanding among all people 

FLorENCcE W. Low, Chairman 


HOME ECONOMICS IN BUSINESS (1957-58) 


A program of work must be a worth-while workable 
guide. Goals must be set within the realm of accom- 
plishment for the majority. Suggestions for a practical 
program must be presented so that interest is stimu- 
lated and accomplishment results. 

Therefore, the program-of-work committee for the 
home economics in business section proposes the fol- 
lowing goals: 

. Discussion by each local group of its general aims 
and objectives in planning the year’s program (If the 
program of work as proposed by the national com- 
mittee does not seem keyed to a local situation, we 


suggest the group make whatever adaptation may 


be desirable. ) 

2. Maintain a co-operative spirit, make plans, and work 
with all other groups concerned with the improve- 
ment of the well-being of the American family 

3. Support all legislation designed to aid in the improve- 
ment of home and family life 

. Further a better understanding, interest, and sharing 
of problems and objectives with home economics 
educators 

. Give staunch support to all home economics pro- 
grams everywhere which will strengthen the pro- 
fession 

HELEN Manpico, Chairman 


HOME ECONOMICS IN 
INSTITUTION ADMINISTRATION (1956-58) 


The section proposes to work in the following four 
areas: 
1. Recruitment of students for institution administration 
Promote in every state a systematic, personalized 
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program of giving information to high school and RESEARCH (1956-58) 


especially to junior high school students about qualifi- - 
, . 7 mp ’ The section pl ins to: 
cations and professionas opportunities in the area of ( ‘ tl ; . bilit 
° . . . 2 . ° ontinue 1 Investiganion oO ,OSSIDINGES DI ul 
institution administration, through talks to youth me ; — 
groups, participation o1 eile ant an ne, pro lication of research and make recommendations to 
g , Participation on radio and _ televi: - : 
: : ceeerR.. the AHEA advisory committee on publications and 
grams, and also guided field trips to institutions ~ahierers 
. . ° i e Siig 
where accredited programs in this specialized area : 5 s ; ; 
- cor luct j «. Tompiete 1 revision O oul areer in ome £.co 
2. ( lete tl 7 ( H I 
are conc TEC 9 . 
. & ' ; o ee oe i nomics Research” being published by AHEA 
. Promotion of research in institution administration nee: 
“Ries . , . Continue co-operation with the colleges and univer 
Continue to promote research by encouraging univer- " é' | the HEIB ' ; - 
. ° e . sities secnoion an ic ~ secnoion oO Increase ic 
sity home economics departments to broaden their : 
uae alee he Mie aes ae “ap ea number and value of scholarships and fellowships 
research endeavors in this area; compile information lable { ii aca ; 
. ‘ . 2» ; avaliaDle for graduate stuacy in home economics 
about recent institution administration research and Conti él £ aie ‘ bl 
: : . Continue the pl: ac yublicizing researc 
provide information regarding research and writing , ee ee eee 
. . ry: 
that is now in progress ee 
. a Y . : ; a. Encouraging each state to give emphasis to re- 
. Continuation of support of high standards of learning 
dl teaislos i search at its annual meeting 
anc ‘ ig ; 
; bate 2 el > ; b. Planning radio and television programs which 
a. In university courses in institution administration ' tl ' ly ] 
° ' ° ° stress 1 Importance OT researcn In Ttamuy iving 
in order to provide competent leadership for the a ; I , ’ 
oaay 
future S 
= ; poe c. Investigating the possibility of research programs in 
». In training programs for institutional personnel for 1 lal 
‘ : couege ciubD programs 
the improvement in standards of work Cc . : he , tat 
: : . . o-operate with the subject matter representatives 
. Continuation of co-operation in AHEA and allied } Pp! 
prof ssionel associations in on the steering committee in planning programs for 
e al i li S 
MaRS ; the annual meeting so that 
a. Dissemination of information he al meeting s 7 
Ir , , a. The over-all program will be representative of all 
b. Participation in community affairs and 
. 7 areas 
c. International programs 
we, b. Programs in conjunction with other sections will 
4 ‘ . . c c 
be implemented 


> eee ee c. Provision will be made for graduate students to 
HOME ECONOMISTS IN ; 

2 retard wen report their research 
HOMEMAKING (1956-58) 3. Encourage the development of minimum recom- 

This section proposes the following plan for action: mended standards for graduate study in the various 

. Renew efforts to enroll qualified members in home subject-matter ares 
economists in homemaking groups, to form new . Co-operate in the organization of a new research 
; committee to serve as a liaison between government 
agencies and AHEA 


. Stimulate a recruitment program 


groups where advisable, and to encourage individual 
membership in the AHEA 


2. Continue to work toward the goal of appointment 


of an HEIH state chairman in each state . Appoint a committee to investigate the possibility 


. Continue to encourage the active membership to of compiling or publicizing a list of scholarships 


help interpret home economics to local school ad- awarded in home economics and to formulate such 


ministrators, guidance personnel, parents, and or- a list if this seems warranted 


i i iti - ; ‘hairmar 
ganized groups in local communities FRANCES Carin, Chairman 
.Encourage high school girls in the community to 


consider home economics as a career and to influence SOCIAL WELFARE AND 
those planning early marriages to enroll in home PUBLIC HEALTH (1957-58) 


economics COUTSES The section proposes to promote the over-all ob- 
. Encourage members to channel some of their com- jectives of the Association and to support its program 


munity efforts into home economics areas of work with special emphasis on activities in which 


3. Co-operate with the AHEA in giving active support members have a particular contribution to make on the 
to legislation, local and national, designed to improve basis of their special training and experience. 
the conditions of home and family life These specific objectives and activities are: 

. Co-operate with other groups and agencies interested . Education in home economics: Encourage education 
in consumer education to improve buying practices in home economics at the undergraduate level, re- 
and standards in the community view requirements for graduate degrees in relation to 

. Promote unity of purpose and provide a medium of requirements for positions in social welfare and 
exchange of ideas and inspiration within the section public health, and promote opportunities for profes- 
by wide circulation and use of the HEIH Newsletter sional staff development in relation to expanding 

Puy.uis B. Howarp, Chairman programs and opportunities in these areas 
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2. Membership: Continue activities for stimulating c. Affiliate with the state home economics association 
membership in the Association and in the section. and AHEA by December 1, 1957 
Encourage the interchange of ideas regarding pro- 2. Strengthening clubs at the local, state, and national 
gram and activities which will assist in strengthening levels 
the Association at the local, state, and national a. Local level 
level (1) Encourage administrators to assist in planning 
3. Recruitment: Exploit the contribution of home eco- a specific schedule for club meetings 
nomics education in preparation for marriage and (2) Provide challenging programs and opportuni- 
for a wide range of careers. Promote the imaginative tes for all club meashers to participate in club 
use of our new bulletin “Home Economics Offers activities 
You a Career in Social Welfare or Public Health” 3) Arrange a definite schedule for executive coun- 
in interpreting opportunities in this particular cil meetings with club advise: 
area b. State level 
4. Public relations: Interpret and promote understanding (1) Encourage attendance and participation it 
of the contribution of home economics to health and state home economics association meetings 
welfare services through appropriate participation in (2) Conduct a state college clubs section work- 
the National Health Council, the National Conference shop for local club officers and members 
on Social Welfare, the American Public Health Asso- (3) Develop and carry out a state college clubs 
ciation, and the American Public Welfare Association, section project ; 
through personal representation, program planning, c. National level 
program participation, exhibits, and articles, abstracts, (1) Plan a special program for the induction of 
and reviews in the JouRNAL as well as in professional graduating seniors into AHEA 
publications in related fields (2) Encourage members to read the JounNAL and 
5. Legislative and social action: Review and recom- purchase other AHEA publications for their 
mend concerning proposed or present legislation and use and reference 
continue to support and encourage legislative action (3) Use the AHEA college clubs section program 
which relates to improved family health and wel- of work as a basis for local club plan of action 
fare for the year 
. Research: Help explore, define, and encourage re- 3. Recruitment and public relations 
search related to social and health needs and promote a. Promote personal and group contact with prospec- 
a its effective use by individuals and families tive home economics. majors—junior and_ senior 
- Rehabilitation: Broaden the concept of the home ith echocl ctudentes and eollens stadents 
economists’ contribution on the rehabilitation team “ Interpret Lanes eranessicn to cthars om the campus 
and encourage the use of their services in rehabilita- and in the college community by 
tion programs. Compile and develop resource ma- (1) Newspaper, radio, and Selenieten publicity 
terial for professional and educational use. Sponsor (2) Interdepartmental activities and services 
and co-operate with other professional groups in de- (3) Interaction of community and club activities 
veloping effective 1 and services. ; c. Acquaint members with need and opportunities 
. Explore and participate in new and expanding social i tells eemeeeite wll edieemnaedl lemeenn 
welfare and public health services to which home ° 
economics can make a significant contribution 
Luise K. Appiss, Chairman 


. International relations 
a. Contribute to the AHEA International Scholarship 
Fund (suggested goal for each club: 10 cents per 
COLLEGE CLUBS (1957-58) ~- saageags a a 
. Plan a special club activity for the observance of 
The section proposes to emphasize: United Nations Day (October 24) 
1. Membership promotion . Provide opportunities for students from other 
a. Plan an early fall membership drive countries to visit in American homes to promote 
b. Acquaint freshman home economics majors with a mutual understanding of family life 


the program and purposes of the club Joanne ManGeELs Hovrz, President 


Graduate Opportunities in Home Economics 


The AHEA expects to take over the publication of the list of Graduate 
Opportunities in Home Economics formerly published every two years by 
Omicron Nu. The AHEA editorial office will assemble the data and publish 
the list in the Journat probably in the January or February issue. Reprints 
will be available for distribution after publication in the JOURNAL. 





AHEA Legislative Program for 1957-58 


The legislative committee of the American Home 


Economics Association presents the following legislative 


program for the Association. The program was adopted 


at the annual council and business meeting of the 


AHEA on June 26, 1956, and re-approved on June 25, 


1957. 


Consumer Interests 

Support legislation to protect the economic interests 
of the family as a consumer of goods and services 
through: establishment of standards of quality and 
identity; provisions for informative labeling and _ in- 
formative advertising; prohibition of fraudulent prac- 
tices and sale of harmful goods and $ervices; pro- 
hibition of restraints on trade which interfere with 
larger supplies of consumer goods; and provision of 
monetary and fiscal measures to minimize the likelihood 


of either inflation or deflation. 


Social Welfare and Public Health 


Support legislation designed to further economic 
security and to safeguard the health of families through: 
extension of the coverage of the employment and old- 
age and survivors insurance programs; provisions for 
public assistance programs including old-age assistance, 
aid to the totally disabled, aid to the blind, aid to 
dependent children; provisions for health and welfare 
services including aid for crippled children, for home- 
less, dependent, or neglected children, and for those 
in danger of becoming delinquent; extension of ma- 
ternal and child health services; safeguards for women 
and children in industry; extension of local public 


health units. 


Education 


Support legislation designed to equalize, extend, and 


improve public school education under conditions safe- 
guarding state and local control; to increase opportuni- 
ties for home economics education; to extend school 
lunch program to meet increasing school enrollment; to 
assure educational services tor children of migratory 
families; to provide for public school construction where 
needed; and to extend library services to areas not now 


covered. 


International 

Support legislation designed to further international 
understanding; to strengthen democratic practices; to 
improve economic conditions and promote family wel- 
fare in other countries; to promote home economics 
education abroad; to promote international exchange 
of home economics personnel and home economics 
information; to further programs of the United Nations 


and its agencies as they relate to family welfare. 


Housing 
Support legislation designed to increase the supply 
of adequate dwellings at reasonable cost to both renters 


and owners and to speed up slum clearance. 


Appropriations 

Support proposals for appropriations consistent with 
the legislative objectives outlined. 

The program of the Association at the national level 
will be strengthened to the extent that state associations 
and individual members study the measures related 
to the legislative program under consideration by the 
Congress. The committee on legislation, with help from 
its technical advisers, will keep the membership in- 
formed on the issues involved.—KATHRYNE SHEEHAN 
Hucues, Chairman, 1955-56, and Dorotuy JoHNson, 
Chairman, 1956-57 and 1957-58. 


Consumer Skit Available 


“Alice Consumer in Wonderland,” 
culties of today’s consumer, is now 


a lively skit depicting the wondrous diffi- 
available from Association headquarters. 


Written by Mary B. Wood, food marketing specialist with the Extension 


Service in Ithaca, New York, the skit was originally produced by the AHEA 
Consumer Interests Committee for an eye opener program at the Association's 
annual meeting in St. Louis. In four scenes, the skit dramatizes, at times 
humorously, the problems of bait-advertising, trading stamps, and the con- 
fusion of choices offered the consumer in the selection of both food and 
clothing. No “sure-cure” solution is offered to Alice Consumer for her prob- 
lems, but some sound suggestions are made to help her approach her shopping 
more wisely, and she is warned against some of the pitfalls she may expect 
to meet. This skit may be produced without further permission or fee. Price 
per copy: 25 cents. 20 pages multilithed. Order from AHEA, 1600 Twentieth 
St., N.W., Washington 9, D.C. 
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Presidents of Affiliated State Associations (1957-58) 
and Fall Meeting Dates 


City and Date of Meeting 
Alabama—Mrs. Virginia Moore, 1723 Kensington Road, Birmingham 9 (until Novem 
ber 16) ; .... Birmingham, November 15 and 16 
Mrs. Mary Lowrey, 206 W. Colle ge Street, Jecksouville 
(after November 16) 
Arkansas—Annie Maude MecCorvey, 303 Ash Street, Conway Little Rock, October 11 and 12 
Arizona—Mary Adele Wood, 1941 N. a. Avenue, Tucson... wenn ...+.... Tucson, November 9 
California—Mrs. Agnes G. Barry, 167 S. 14th, San Jose 12..... ‘ .. (Executive board only) Los An- 
geles, October 12 
Colorado—Mrs, Clara Anderson, Extension Division, Colorado State University, Fort 
Collins Es «a E ; , ( suerese Springs, September 27, 
28, and 2 
Connecticut—Mrs. Lola H. Janis, 77 Waterside Lane, West Hartford...... ; ; Paes Hlecal October 25 
Delaware—Florence Reiff, 29 Park Drive, Silverbrook, Newark es : ...«+.Newark, October 5 
D. C.—Ruth M. McRae, 8702 34th Street, N. W., Washington 8........... de ...» Washington, October 9 
Florida—Mrs. Elizabeth S. Byrnes, Tampa Electric Company, Tampa ...+++No fall meeting 
Georgia—Caroline Wingo, Division of Home Economics, Georgia Teachers (¢ olles ge, College- 
boro eee No fall meeting 
Hawaii—Mrs. Emiko Kudo, 1688 Mikahala w ay, Honolulu...... ; + eeeeeeeeee+++Honolulu, September 24 
Idaho—Ella Woods, 1416 N. 18th, Boise. = Aaa : cad No fall meeting 
Illinois—Mrs. Stella B. Schulz, 5742 Drexel, Chicago 37 Chicago, November 1 and 2 
Indiana—Mildred Moore, Ball State Teachers College, Muncie... , . No fall meeting 
lowa—Elisabeth Sutherland, lowa State Teachers College, Cedar Falls..... Des Moines, November 8 
Kansas—Viola J. Anderson, Department of Home Economics, University of Kansas, 
Lawrence co eeeerereccoes . (Executive council only) Law- 
rence, Septem! er 28 
Kentucky—Mary Alice Willis, 1480 Mellwood Avenue, Louisville (until November 16)... .Lexington, November 15 and 16 
Dorothy Threldkeld, Experiment Station Building, University of Kentucky, 
Lexington (after November 16) 
Louisiana—Mrs. Uarda S. Taylor, P. O. Box 1280, Alexandria seeeeeeeseee+++Shreveport, November 24 
Maine—Gertrude Griney, 57 Central Street, Gardiner... .. ee TRE aa es Portland, October 4 and 5 
Maryland—Jane Crow, College of Home Economics, University of Maryland, College 
Park ... : pao ve ..-.(With Maryland State Teachers 
\ssociation) Baltimore, October 11 
Massachusetts—Marion L. Cronan, High School, 115 Greenough Street, Brookline 46. . Springfield, October 4 and 5 
Michigan—Eunice E. Herald, Western Michigan University, Kalamazoo. . (With state homemaking teachers 
conference) Grand Rapids, No- 
vember 16 
Minnesota—Priscilla Rugg, 509 S. Cretin, St. Paul , seeeeeee- St. Paul, October 24 and 25 
Mississippi—Frances Fortenberry, Box 1569, State College ; .....Jackson, November 1 and 2 
Missouri—Mrs. Charlotte Will, 42 Magnolia Drive, St. Louis 17...... Seem evneeadeecel: Ei, Deepens © 
Montana—Mrs. Billie LeSueur, 14 Valley Drive, Billings Ne eccecccccncoccces (perme mecting) February 7 
and 8 
Nebraska—Cleo Butler, 4201 Pine Street, Omaha........ PF : .No fall meeting 
Nevada—Mrs. Billie Danley Shank,-18 Brown Street, Henderson. .. ....... Reno, August 19 
New Hampshire—-Florence Langley, 6 George Street, Milford (until ‘Octobe r 17). ..+..++.Manchester, October 17 
Charlotte J. Colby, 36 Franklin Street, Concord (after October 17) 
New Jersey—Ethel M. Leh, 457 Highland Avenue, Orange caubanes Atlantic City, November 7 and 8 
New Mexico—Berneita Hendrix, Box 98, State College (until October 25). ......+-Albuquerque, October 25 
New York—A. Fern Jackson, New York State Agricultural & Technical Institute, Morris 
(Council meeting) Syracuse, 
September 20 and 21 
North Carolina—Lorna Langley, P. O. Box 5097, Raleigh... verre +e+eeeeeee+Asheville, November 1 and 2 
North Dakota—Majore Lovering, State College Station, Fargo...... canes ..+...++No fall meeting 
Ohio—Martha Davis, The Ohio Farmer, 1010 Rockwell Avenue, Cleveland 14 alt (Executive council meeting) 
Columbus, September 22 
Oklahoma—Rosemary Locke, Oklahoma Natural Gas Company, P. O. Box 871, Tulsa 
(until October 5) cece eeeeeecsese --- Oklahoma City, October 4 and 5 
Mary Warren, School of Home Economics 8, Unive rsity of Oklahoma, Norman 
(after October 5) 
Oregon—Mrs. Justine B. O'Reilly, 1811 N. E. 19th Avenue, Portland 12...... No fall meeting 
Pennsylvania—Flora G. Dowler, 800 Union Trust Building, Pittsburgh 19................ No fall meeting 
Puerto Rico— 
Rhode Island—Geraldine A. Foley, 5 Balston Street, North Providence Kingston, September 16 and 
Providence, October 24 
South Carolina—Juanita H. Neely, 1816 Ebenezer Road, Rock Hill..... . ecee --- Columbia, November 1 and 2 
South Dakota—Ima R. Crisman, State College Station, Brookings...... ..++++++++++Brookings, October 26 
Tennessee—Mrs. Mary Jane Sharp, 1920 White Avenue, Knoxville... No fall meeting 
Teras Anna Bines, Texas Electric Service Company, tox 970, Fort Worth ss (Spring meeting) Houston, Feb- 
ruary 14 and 15 
Utah—Ethelwyn B. Wilcox, 788 Hillcrest Avenue, Logan “? Salt Lake City, October 11 
Vermont—Esther L. Knowles, University of Vermont, Burlington. . .. Barre, October 24 
Virginia—Frances Maness, Virginia E lectric & Power Company, 7th & Franklin Streets, 
Richmond ...»-No fall meeting 
Washington—Mary German, 301 County-City ilding, S d ana : .... (Executive board) Seattle, Sep- 
tember 16 
West Virginia—Lucile L. Hudkins, 1825 Quarrier Street, Charleston 1 ......No fall meeting 
Wisconsin—Rita L. Youmans, School of Home Economics, University of Wisconsin, 
Madison 6 one : Milwaukee, November 6 and 7 
Wyoming—Marion Yule, College of Education, University of Wyoming, Laramie..........No fall meeting 
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INDI GRAD 
VIDUAI UATING 
MEMBERS SENIORS 


STATE ASSax IDUAL UATING 
MEMBERS SENIORS 


New Hampshire 

New Jersey 

New Mexico 

New York 

North Carolina 

North Dakota 

Ohio 

| Oklahoma 5 58 
Oregon 34 


Alabama 
Arizona 
Arkansas 


California 


om OR o we KC Ke & 


Colorado 
Connecticut 
Delaware 

District of Columbia 
Florida 


Georgia Pennsylvania , 027 240 


Puerto Rico 

Rhode Island 20 
South Carolina 36 
South Dakota 2 42 
100 


Hawaii 
Idaho 
Illinois 


Indiana 


“~~ 


lowa Tennessee 


Kansas { Texas 
Kentucky 53: é Utah 89 
Vermont 23 


99 


Louisiana 
Maine : ‘ Virginia 526 36 
Maryland 2: f Washington 58 
Massachusetts West Virginia 18 


Michigan Wisconsin 
Minnesota { j : Wyoming 

At-Large 

Life Members 
Honorary Members 


Mississippi 
M issouri 
Montana 
Nebraska 


Nevada Total 24,420 3,599* 145 








Foreign Associations 6 (Finland, Korea, Japan, Philippines, Ryukyu Islands, Thailand 


International Associates $5 
*This total is included in the individual member total 


Life Members Increase 


During the last year, 23 new life members have been added to the rolls of 
the Association. This brings the total life memberships to 144. The new life 
members are: Emma Andreae, Vermont; Georgene V. Barte, Illinois; Mrs. 
Kathryn Van Aken Burns, Illinois; Margaret Conner, New York; Mrs. Char- 
lotte C. Cook, Bolivia, South America; Marion L. Cronan, Massachusetts; 
Mrs. Georgia Daack, Oregon; Mrs. Martha McNaughton Field, Minnesota; 
Mrs. Florence Heal, New Jersey; Mrs. Allie Miller Holley, Delaware; York 
Kiker, North Carolina; Mrs. Helen Koogler, Arizona; Grace Lawson, Cali- 
fornia; Charlotte Mathews, lowa; Margaret Neal, California; Florence Ritchie, 
California; Sister Jeanette Marie, S$. C., Ohio; Helen Stacey, District of Colum- 
bia; Mrs. Isabella S. Strouder, California; Mrs. Vivian C. Walker, New York; 
Frances Watson, Ohio; Virginia Weissinger, Pennsylvania; and Mabel Yates, 
Tennessee. 

Life memberships in the Association may be purchased by members them- 
selves, or, as is often the case, they may be given as gifts to members or 
given in honor of the recipient's contribution to the profession of home eco- 
nomics. Life membership payments are placed in a special AHEA fund, and 
the interest is used for the AHEA Doctoral Research Fellowship—a fellow- 
ship of $1500 which is awarded whenever the interest amount permits. 
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AHEA Constitution and Bylaws 


[The text which follows is that of the constitution and bylaws of the American Home Economics Association as revised 


at the annual meeting of the Association on June 25, 1957. 


CONSTITUTION 


ARTICLE I 
NAME 


The name of this organization shall be the American 
Home Economics Association. 


ARTICLE II 
OBJECT 

Section 1. The object of this Association shall be to pro- 
vide opportunities for professional home economists and 
other Association members from related fields to co-operate 
in the attainment of the well-being of individuals and of 
families, the improvement of homes, and the preservation of 
values significant in home life. 

Section 2. Specifically, the Association shall work toward 
this object by encouraging and promoting (1) wider and 
better understanding of the value of home economics to 
individuals and to nations; (2) understanding of the sig- 
nificant place of homemaking in our society; (3) co-opera- 
tion with other community, national, and international 
groups concerned with family well-being; (4) improvement 
of the standards of preparation and of continued profes- 
sional growth of its members; (5) application of the physi- 
cal, biological, and social sciences and of the arts to home- 
making; (6) investigation and research important to the 
family and to the institutional household; and (7) legisla- 
tion designed to aid in the improvement of home and family 
life. 

Articie III 
AFFILIATED STATE HOME ECONOMICS ASSOCIATIONS 

Section 1. A state home economics association whose 
object is the same as that of the Association and whose 
requirements for membership include all of the membership 
requirements of the Association may affiliate with the Amer- 
ican Home Economics Association. The term “state” shall 
hereafter be interpreted to include states, District of Colum- 
bia, territories, and possessions of the United States. 

Section 2. Each affiliated state home economics association 
shall be represented on the council of the Association by the 
president and one councilor of the state association, each 
of whom shall be entitled to one vote. 

Section 3. Affiliated state home economics associations 
shall be represented on the executive board and the execu- 
tive committee of the Association by the chairman of the 
state presidents’ and councilors’ unit of the AHEA council 
who shall serve for one year. 


ARTICLE IV 
MEMBERSHIP AND DUES 

Section 1. Individuals and Froups who qualify under the 
provisions of the bylaws shall be eligible for membership in 
the Association. 

Section 2. The eligibility requirements of the several 
classes of members, their rights and privileges, and the dues 
of each class shall be established in the bylaws. 


ARTICLE V 
OFFICERS 
The elected officers of the Association shall consist of 
a president, three vice-presidents, a recording secretary, and 
a treasurer. The salaried officers shall be an executive secre- 
tary, a field secretary, a business manager, an editor of 
AHEA publications, and/or such others as the executive 
board may authorize. 


ArTicLe VI 
GOVERNING BODIES 

Section 1. The board of trustees of the Association shall 
consist of (1) the elected officers of the Association and (2) 
the executive secretary, who shall serve without vote. 

Section 2. The council of the Association shall consist 
of three constituent units: (1) the elected officers of the 
Association, the chairmen of sections, and the president of 
the section of college clubs; (2) the president and one 
councilor of each affiliated state home economics associa- 
tion; and (3) the past presidents of the Association. The 
president-elect and the salaried officers as named in Article 
V shall be members of the council without vote 

Section 3. The executive board of the Association shall 
consist of (1) the elected officers of the Association, (2) 
the chairmen of sections and the president of the section 
of college clubs, and (3) the chairman of the state presi- 
dents’ and councilors’ unit of the AHEA council, as provided 
for in Article III, Section 3, of the constitution. The presi- 
dent-elect and the salaried officers as named in Article V 
shall be members of the executive board without vote 

Section 4. The executive committee of the executive 
board of the Association shall consist of (1) the elected 
officers of the Association, (2) one section chairman elected 
by the executive board to serve for one year, and (3) the 
chairman of the state presidents’ and councilors’ unit of 
the AHEA council, as provided for in Article III, Section 3 
of the constitution. The president-elect and the salaried 
officers as named in Article V shall be members of the 
executive committee without vote. 

ArtTicLe VII 
MEETINGS 

There shall be an annual meeting of the Association at 
such time and place as the executive board shall determine. 
No annual meeting shall be held at a time that will shorten 
or lengthen the term of any elected officer by more than six 
months. The Association shall hold at least one business 
session at the time of the annual meeting. Business may be 
transacted by a vote of the majority of the members present 
and voting. The executive board shall have authority to 
cancel the annual meeting in the event of an emergency 

ArticLe VIII 
SECTIONS 

There shall be two types of sections of the 
(1) professional sections which shall consist of members en 
gaged in recognized professional programs of home eco 
nomics and (2) subject-matter sections which shall consist 
of members particularly interested in special areas of home 
economics cme matter. The term “sections” shall here- 
after be used to include both types. 

Additional sections may be organized on the approval of 
the executive board in accordance with the provisions of 
the bylaws. ArTicLe IX 

JOURNAL 

The Association shall issue a professional journal of 
which the title rights, the copyrights, and the good will 
shall be vested in the Association. 

ARTICLE X 
AMENDMENTS 

This constitution may be amended by a vote of two- 
thirds of the members present and voting at any annual 
business meeting of the Association, provided that notice 
of the proposed amendment is given by mail or through the 
official organ of the Association to all members one month 
previous to the meeting at which it is to be voted on. 


Association, 
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BYLAWS 


ARTICLE I 
ELECTIONS 


Section 1. Election of the officers of the Association, as 
defined in Article V of the constitution, of the officers 
of sections, and of the members of the nominating 
mittee shall be by mail ballot. The ballots shall be mailed 
from Association headquarters to all individual members 
and to each affiliated homemakers group on the basis of 
one ballot for each group and an additional ballot for each 
additional fourteen members. Ballots shall be mailed at 
least two months before the annual meeting. They shall be 
returned in sealed envelopes marked “ballot.” The closing 
date for the receipt of ballots shall be thirty days from th: 
date of the mailing of the ballots. 

Section 2. A president shall be elected in alternate years 
to serve as president-elect for one year, as president for 
two years. She shall assume office as president at the close 
of the annual meeting of the year during which she has 
served as president-elect. Only a member of the executive 
board or one who has served on the executive board shall 
be eligible for the presidency. 

Section 3. One vice-president shall be elected annually 
to serve for three years. She shall assume office at the close 
of the annual meeting which follows her election. 

Section 4. A recording secretary shall be elected in odd 
years and a treasurer shall be elected in even years, each for 
a term of two years. Each shall assume office at the close 
of the annual meeting which follows her election. 

Section 5. The nominating committee shall consist of five 
members. Each member shall serve for two years. Two 
members shall be elected in even years and three members 
shall be elected in odd years. The chairman of the 
mittee shall be designated by the president. 

Section 6. Elections shall be by majority of votes cast 


com 


com 


ArTICLE II 


FUNCTIONS OF OFFICERS 


Section 1. The functions of the elected officers of the 
Association are as defined below: 


(1) The president shall be the chief executive officer of 
the Association and shall exercise general supervision 
over the interests and welfare of the organization. 
She shall be chairman of (a) the board of trustees, 
(b) the council, (c) the executive board, and (d) 
the executive committee. The president shall preside 
at the annual business meeting of the Association. 
The president shall appoint all committees the ap- 
pointment of which is not otherwise specifically pro- 
vided for. She shall appoint members to fill unexpired 
terms in case of vacancies in both elective and 
appointive offices. She shall serve as the deputy 
treasurer. She shall be authorized to appoint a 
parliamentarian. In the case of a vacancy in the 
president’s office, the vice-president who is serving 
the third year of her term of office shall fill the un- 
expired term. 


The president-elect shall be a member without vot 
of (a) the board of trustees, (b) the council, (c) the 
executive board, and (d) the executive committee. 
She shall serve as chairman of the program-of-work 
committee. 


The vice-presidents shall be members of (a) the board 
of trustees, (b) the council, (c) the executive board, 
and (d) the executive committee. 

The vice-president who is serving the third year of 
her term of office shall be designated as the first vice- 


Se 


Association are 


(1) 


. 
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president and shall serve in the absence of the presi 
dent. She shall serve as chairman of the committee 
on program for the annual meeting. 

The vice-president who is serving the second year 
of her term of office shall be designated as second 
vice-president and shall serve as chairman of the 
committee on committees. She shall serve as a mem- 
ber of the program-of-work committee and as a 
member of the committee on program for the annual 
meeting 

The vice-president who is serving the first year of 
her term of office shall be designated as third vice 
president and shall serve as chairman of the member- 
ship credentials committee and as a member of the 
committee 

Further duties of the vice-presidents shall be defined 
by the executive board. 


on committees 


The recording secretary shall be a member of (a) the 
board of trustees, (b) the council, (c) the executive 
board, and (d) the executive committee. She shall 
be responsible for the minutes of all business meetings 
of the Association and its governing bodies and shall 
conduct such correspondence as the governing bodies 
may direct. 

The treasurer shall be a member of (a) the board of 
trustees, (b) the council, the executive board, 
and (d) the executive committee. She shall be 
custodian of all deeds, mort- 
gages, and other securities belonging to the Associa 
tion and shall as directed by the board of 
trustees, all funds of the Association held for invest- 
The treasurer of the Association shall pay out 


(c) 


money, bonds, notes, 


invest, 


ment 
money only upon receipt of vouchers approved by 
the executive secretary in accordance with Section 2 
1) of this Article. She shall present the 

annual budget to the executive board the 
The treasurer shall render the 
membership at the annual business meeting of th 
Association. The treasurer shall information in 
regard to the property of the the 
custody of the treasurer upon request of the president 
At such times as the treasurer may be unable to 
the deputy treasurer shall act for the treasurer 


yroposed 
and to 
council a report to 
give 


Association in 


act 


‘tion 2. The functions of the salaried officers of the 


as de fined below: 

The executive secretary shall be the administrative 
head of the headquarters office of the Association and 
shall be responsible to the governing bodies of the 
Association through the president of the Association. 
She shall stimulate and facilitate functioning of the 
Association and shall build and maintain pleasant and 
mutually profitable working relations with other organ- 
izations and agencies having kindred interests. She 
shall authorize expenditures in accordance with the 
budget after it is approved by the executive board 
and the council. Upon authorization by the executive 
committee the executive secretary shall approve for 
payment bills not covered by the budget. She shall 
custodian of the and records of the 
Association. She shall serve as a member without 
vote of (a) the board of trustees, (b) 
(c) the executive board, and (d) the executive com- 
mittee. Should the office of the executive secretary 
become vacant, the president shall designate another 
salaried officer to serve until the position is filled. 


act as seal 


the council, 


The functions of other salaried officers shall be de- 
termined by the executive secretary with the approval 
of the executive board. 
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ARTICLE III 
FUNCTIONS OF GOVERNING BODIES 


Section 1. The functions of the board of trustees of the 
Association are as defined below: 


(1) The board of trustees of the Association shall control 
the property of the Association and shall have general 
oversight of all business matters affecting the Associa- 
tion. 

It shall designate banks to be used as depositories of 
Association funds and shall authorize necessary bond- 
ing of officers and staff. 

It shall direct the investment of all funds of the 
Association held for investment. 

It shall meet during the time and at the place of 
the annual meeting of the Association. It shall meet 
at other times on call of the president. 

It shall render an annual report at the business ses- 
sion of the annual meeting of the Association. 

It shall draft the budget. The budget shall be sub- 
mitted for approval to the executive board and to 
the council by the treasurer. 

(7) Four voting members shall constitute a quorum. 


Section 2. The functions of the council of the Association 
are as defined below: 


(1) The council shall receive and act upon the recom- 

mendations of the executive board in regard to the 
annual budget. 
It shall approve for appointment the personnel for 
those committees for which the committee on com- 
mittees makes recommendations. It shall receive 
reports of those committees and the standing commit- 
tees of the Association. 


It shall consider and act = matters of general 
f 


interest which affect the welfare of the Association 
and the affiliated state home economics associations. 
It shall meet at the time of the annual meeting of 
the Association and on the call of the president or at 
the written request of ten members of the council. 
The members of each constituent unit of the council 
as designated in Article VI, Section 2, of the con- 
stitution may meet as a unit to consider matters of 
special interest at the time of the annual meeting. 
Each unit having such meetings shall present a report 
to the council. 

(6) One-third of the voting members of the council shall 
constitute a quorum. 


Section 3. The functions of the executive board of the 
Association are as defined below: 


(1) The executive board shall manage the business of the 
Association and shall refer to the council such matters 
as it deems desirable and as are required in the con- 
stitution. 

It shall receive the budget as submitted by the board 
of trustees and submit its recommendations to the 
council. 

It shall determine dates and places for the annual 
meetings of the Association and shall have the power 
to cancel the annual meeting in the event of an 
emergency. 

It shall authorize an annual audit of the official 
financial records of the Association at least once a 
year by an auditor who is a certified public account- 
ant and the publication of the auditor's report in the 
official organ of the Association. 

It shall designate those committees for which the 
committee on committees shall recommend personnel. 
It shall appoint the standing committees as authorized 
in Article VI, Section 1, of the bylaws. 
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(7) It shall appoint official representatives of the Associa- 
tion to the organizations with which the Association 
is affiliated. It shall provide for co-operation with 
other groups through appropriate means. This shall 
include appointment of representatives, membership 
on joint committees, and joint sponsorship of organ- 
izations with related interests. It shall receive reports 
from members serving in these relationships and shall 
determine action. 

It shall appoint the salaried officers. The initial ap- 
pointment of each salaried officer shall be for a term 
of not more than three years. Reappointments may 
be made for consecutive terms of three years. Con- 
sideration shall be given to such reappointments at 
least six months prior to the expiration of each three- 
year wy It shall stipulate that the retirement age 
of salaried officers shall be not later than the age of 
65. 

It shall receive and act upon applications for affilia- 
tion with the American Home Economics Association 
from a home economics association in a foreign 
country. 

(10) It shall meet immediately before and after the annual 
meeting and at other times on call of the president 
or at the written request of one-half of its members. 

(11) One-third of the voting members of the board shall 
constitute a quorum. 

Section 4. The function of the executive committee of 
the Association is as defined below: 

(1) The executive committee shall act for the executive 
board between meetings of the board and on call of 
the president. 

(2) Five voting members shall constitute a quorum 


ArTicLe IV 
MEMBERSHIP AND DUES 


Section 1. Membership in the American Home Eco- 
nomics Association shall be open to men and women 
trained in home economics or men and women trained 
in related fields who are engaged in professional programs 
concerned with family life. 

Section 2. The two classes of individuals eligible for 
admission to membership in the American Home Eco- 
nomics Association shall be as follows: 

(1) A home economist who shall hold a bachelor’s or 

advanced degree with a major in home economics from 
an accredited college or university in the United 
States * or Canada.’ 
A person from a related field who shall hold a 
bachelor’s or advanced degree from an accredited col- 
lege or university in the United States and shall have 
been engaged for at least three years in some phase 
of his or her major field that has a direct bearing on 
professional programs concerned with family life. Re- 
lated fields shall include biological, physical, and social 
sciences, psychology, journalism, and art. 

Section 3. Individual membership shall be of two types, 
namely, annual members and life members. Annual and life 
members, with the exception of graduating seniors, shall 
be eligible for membership in the Association as defined 
in Section 2(1) and (2) of this Article. 

Each individual member shall receive the official journal 
of the Association and shall be entitled to cast one vote by 
mail for the elected officers and members of the nominat- 
ing committee. An individual member shall be entitled to 
cast one vote for each proposal submitted to a vote of the 
membership of the Association. 


1 Accredited Institutions of Higher Education. Authorized and 
published by the National Committee of Regional Accrediting 
Agencies of the United States. 

2 Canadian Universities and Colleges. Published by the National 
Conference of Canadian Universities. 
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(1) An annual member shall be: 


A person who lives in the United States or in its 
possessions and pays dues of $7 per year to the Amer- 
ican Home Economics Association in addition to state 
home economics association dues. A person who lives 
where there is no affiliated state home economics 
association or where the affiliated state home economics 
association makes no provision for her membership 
shall pay $7 per year directly to headquarters and 
shall be known as a member-at-large. 

A person who lives in a foreign country and pays 
dues of $7.50 per year directly to the headquarters 
office of the American Home Economics Association. 

A graduating senior who is eligible for membership 
in the Association as defined in Section 2(1) of this 
Article, and who shall be certified by the head of the 
department of home economics from which she is 
graduating, and who pays her dues before she leaves 
the campus. A senior graduating from May 1 through 
August 31 shall be granted the special rate of $4 
for one year’s membership in the Association for the 
first year following her graduation. A senior graduat 
ing from December 1 through March 31 shall pay 
$2 for one-half year’s membership in the Associa- 
tion effective February 1 to July 31. In addition, the 
graduating senior shall pay state association dues in 
conformance with state requirements. 

A life member shall be a person whose dues of $125 
are paid at one time to the headquarters office of the 
American Home Economics Association. A life mem- 
ber shall be exempt from further dues to the American 
Home Economics Association but shall pay state as- 
sociation dues in conformance with state requirements 


Section 4. Individuals who apply for reinstatement shall 
meet the qualifications for membership as defined in Sec- 
tion 2 of this Article at the time of reinstatement. 

The requirements of a bachelor’s degree with a major 
in home economics from an accredited college or university 
shall be waived for those applicants who were members of 
the American Home Economics Association prior to 1940 


Section 5 


Collection of dues for an affiliated state home 


economics association and the American Home Economics 
Association shall be the responsibility of the state and/or 
the American Home Economics Association. 


Section 6. Honorary member—A person whom the As- 
sociation desires to honor for exceptional service within 


the interests of the Association. 


An honorary member shall 


receive the official journal of the Association, shall pay no 


dues, 


and shall have no voting privileges. 


ARTICLE V 


AFFILIATED HOME ECONOMICS ASSOCIATIONS AND DUES 


Section 1 


Affiliation in the American Home Economics 


Association shall be open to (1) state home economics as- 
sociations and their affiliates, namely, college clubs and 
homemakers groups, and (2) home economics associations 
in foreign countries, as defined below: 


(1) 


A state home economics association: In order to 
affiliate with the American Home Economics Associa- 
tion, the state home economics association shall (a) 
include in its constitution as its object the object of 
the American Home Economics Association as stated 
in Article II of the constitution; (b) include in its 
bylaws as its membership requirements the member- 
ship requirements of the American Home Economics 
Association as defined in Article IV, Sections 1, 2, 
and 3, of the bylaws; (c) require each person eligible 
for membership and for whom membership is pro- 
vided in the state to become a member of both the 
state and national associations. 
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(2) 


*In 


589 


clubs, and homemakers groups shall be determined 
by the affiliated state home economics association. 

Each individual applying for membership in an 
affiliated state home economics association and the 
American Home Economics Association shall 
the eligibility requirements for membership in the 
American Home Economics Association as defined in 
Article IV, Section 2(1) and (2), of the bylaws. 
Applications for membership in the state home eco- 
nomics association and the American Home Economics 
Association from candidates in related fields shall 
be referred to the Association’s membership creden- 
tials committee who shall determine the eligibility of 
the applicant. State and American Home Economics 
Association dues shall be paid simultaneously to (a) 
the treasurer of the state association or the person in 
the state designated to receive the dues or (b) to 
the headquarters office of the American Home Eco 
Association 


meet 


nomics 

(a) College club: A home economics student organ- 
ization in a may affiliate through an 
affiliated state home economics association by 
paying dues of 20 cents per member to the 
American Home Economics Association, the min- 
imum Association dues to be $5 per club, and 
such state dues as the affiliated state home eco- 
nomics association may designate. These affiliated 
clubs form the section of college clubs of the 
Association. They shall be represented on the 
executive board and on the council by the presi- 
dent of the section of college clubs. They shall 
receive copies of the official journal of the Associ- 
ation according to a formula based on the number 
of club members. 


college 


Homemakers group 
membe TS are engage d in homemaking and all 


An organized group whose 


of whose members are eligible tor membership 
in AHEA in accordance with Article IV, Section 
2 (1) of the bylaws, may affiliate through a state 
paying 
AHEA, 


Association 


home economics association by dues of 


50 cents per member to exclusive of 
individual The 
minimum association dues shall be $7 per group 


and such state dues as the affiliated state 


members of the 


home 
economics association may designate 


Each group of fourteen or fewer members shall 


receive one subscription to the official journal of 
the Association and shall be entitled to cast one 


vote as defined in Article IV, Section 3, of the 
bylaws. For each additional fourteen members 
a group shall receive one additional subscription 
to the official journal and shall be entitled to an 
additional vote in the balloting for national offi 
cers. 

A member of a group engaged in a remuneta 
tive occupation shall be an individual member 
of the Association*® and shall not be included in 
the membership count of the group for the pur 
pose of determining the number of votes and 
subscriptions to the journal 


A home economics association in a foreign country 
An organization in a foreign country whose members 
are interested in home economics may request affilia- 
tion with the American Home Economics Association 
It shall submit its constitution and bylaws, and, on 
approval of the executive board and on payment of 
$6 annual dues, may become an affiliate of the 
American Home Economics Association. This group 
shall have no voting privileges but shall receive the 
official journal of the Association. 

this Association encourages 


addition to requirement, the 


other members of the group to become individual members of the 


State dues for individual members, affiliated college Association. 
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ARTICLE VI 
COMMITTEES 

Section 1. The Association shall have the following stand- 

ing committees: 

(1) A committee on committees appointed annually by 
the executive board. The duty of this committee 
shall be to recommend to the council, for appoint- 
ment, the personnel of those committees designated 
by the executive board. The membership of this 
committee shall include the second vice-president, 
who shall serve as chairman, and the third vice-presi- 
dent. 

A program-of-work committee appointed annually by 
the executive board. The duty of this committee 
shall be to recommend the program of work for the 
Association. This committee shall present its pro- 
posed program of work at the annual business session 
of the annual meeting of the Association. The mem- 
bership of this committee shall include the president- 
elect, who shall serve as chairman; the second vice- 
president; the chairman of the state presidents’ and 
councilors’ unit of the AHEA council; and _ the 
representative of section chairmen on the executive 
committee. The president shall designate a member 
of the committee to serve as chairman during the 
year in which the Association has no president-elect. 
A membership credentials committee appointed 
annually by the executive board. The duties of this 
committee shall be to interpret policies in regard to 
membership in the Association, to act upon all appli- 
cations for membership in the Association from can- 
didates in related fields, and to refer to the executive 
board for final action applications upon which a 
majority of the committee cannot agree. Applications 
from home economists as defined in Article IV, Sec- 
tion 2(1), of the bylaws may be received and ap- 
proved by the committee. The committee shall con- 
sist of five members of which the third vice-president 
shall serve as chairman and at least two members 
shall be presidents of state home economics associa- 
tions. 

An advisory editorial committee appointed annually 
by the executive board. The duty of this committee 
shall be to assist the officers and the headquarters 
staff in maintaining Association publications on a high 
professional level. 

An advisory committee for the section of college 
clubs appointed annually by the executive board. 
The duty of this committee shall be to assist the 
national college club officers and advisers in main- 
taining an active section of college clubs with high 
professional standards. 

An election committee appointed annually. The com- 
mittee on committees recommends its membership to 
the executive board for action. The duties of this 
committee shall be to open and to count ballots and to 
submit a tellers’ report to the annual business session 
of the annual meeting of the Association. 

A nominating committee as provided for in Article I 
Section 5, of the bylaws. The duties of this committee 
shall be to present two nominations for president, 
two nominations for recording secretary in the odd 
years, two nominations for treasurer in the even years, 
two nominations for one vice-president each year, and 
five nominations for members of the nominating com- 
mittee each year. 

A constitution and bylaws committee appointed an- 
nually by the executive board. The duties of this 
committee shall be to receive and make proposed 
amendments to the constitution and bylaws, to re- 
view these proposed amendments, and, with the 
approval of the executive board, to prepare copy 
to be sent to the membership in accordance with 
Article X of the constitution and Article X of the 
bylaws. 

Section 2. Reports of standing committees shall be sub- 

mitted to the council at the time of the annual meeting of 
the Association. Additional reports shall be submitted at 
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such other times as may be directed by the council or the 
executive board. 

Section 3. The executive board may authorize the ap- 
pointment of additional committees as needed. Reports of 
such committees shall be submitted upon request. 

ArtTicLe VII 
SECTIONS 

Section 1. Each section shall have a chairman, a vice- 
chairman, a secretary, and such committees as the section 
shall from time to time authorize. Each section shall have 
an executive committee made up of elected officers and 
such other persons as the section members authorize. Each 
section, with the exception of the section of college clubs, 
shall elect its own officers by mail, the nominations to 
be a part of the ballot mailed by the Association to all 
members. The chairman shall be elected one year before 
she assumes office. An annual report of the work of each 
section shall be made at the Association business meeting. 

The section of college clubs shall have its own stand- 
ing rules developed in harmony with the constitution and 
bylaws of the American Home Economics Association and 
approved by the executive board of the Association. These 
rules shall provide for the election of the officers of the 
section. 

Each section shall have control of any funds that it may 
raise, but such funds may not be raised except with the 
consent of the council or executive board of the Associa- 
tion. With the approval of the council, a section may 
establish special eligibility requirements for its membership, 
providing such special requirements are not contrary to 
those for membership in the Association. 

Section 2. Opportunity shall be provided on the program 
of the annual meeting of the Association for section meet- 
ings. The executive board shall provide, from the funds 
of the Association, such appropriations toward the work of 
the sections as the fund may permit. 

Section 3. Sections shall be represented on the council 
and on the executive board of the Association by their 
chairmen. The section of college clubs shall be represented 
on both bodies by its president. 

Section 4. Groups of members having some common 
interest not puodied for in existing sections may hold 
meetings at the time and place of the annual meeting of 
the Association subject to the approval of the executive 
board. After three such meetings the group may petition 
the executive board for admission as a regular section of 
the Association. 

ArTIcLe VIII 
ANNUAL BUSINESS MEETING 

There shall be a business meeting open to all members 
of the Association at the time of the annual meeting. The 
purpose of this meeting shall be (1) to receive the results 
of the elections of officers, (2) to receive the reports of 
the board of trustees and the treasurer, (3) to act upon re- 
visions to the constitution and bylaws, (4) to adopt a 
program of work and a legislative program, (5) to adopt 
resolutions, and (6) to transact such other business as may 
properly come before the membership. ; 

Seventy-five voting members of the Association shall con- 
stitute a quorum. 

ArtTicLe IX 
FISCAL YEAR 

The fiscal year of the American Home Economics As- 

sociation shall be from August 1 through July 31. 
ARTICLE X 
AMENDMENTS 

These bylaws may be amended by a vote of two-thirds 
of the members present and voting at any annual business 
meeting of the Association provided that notice of the 
proposed amendment is given ty mail or through the official 
organ of the Association to ali members one month previous 
to the meeting at which it is to be voted on. 

ARTICLE XI 
PARLIAMENTARY AUTHORITY 

Robert's Rules of Order, Revised shall govern this Associa- 
tion in all cases to which they are applicable, subject to 
such rules as have been or may be elaped. 
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PROPOSALS FOR AN AHEA ASSEMBLY OF DELEGATES 


Proposals for an AHEA Assembly of Delegates 


The following proposed revisions to the AHEA 
constitution and bylaws were presented to the 
membership in the May issue of the JournaL and 
at the annual business meeting of the Association. 
By vote of the members present at the business 
meeting in St. Louis on June 25, 1957, action on 
these proposals was deferred until the annual busi- 
ness meeting in Philadelphia in June 1958. 

In brief, these proposed revisions provide for: 

Establishment of an assembly of delegates with 
state representation to be prorated by membership 
of each state home economics association. The 
functions of this representative body would com- 
bine those of the present AHEA council and 
AHEA 


would be discontinued as would be the present 


business meeting. The present council 
general business meeting, since the assembly of 
delegates would act on all of the items of business 
now assigned to the council and the general busi- 
ness meeting. The assembly of delegates would 
meet at least once during each annual meeting of 
the Association. Its meetings would be open to all 
members of the Association, but only duly author- 
ized delegates could vote. Membership in this body 
and its functions are outlined in the proposed re- 
visions. 

The state presidents’ and councilors’ unit of the 
council would become a unit of the AHEA rather 
than a unit of the council as it is at present. 


CONSTITUTION 
AnticLe Ill 
AFFILIATED STATE HOME ECONOMICS ASSOCIATIONS 
Section 2. Each affiliated state home economics associa- 
tion shall be represented in the assembly of delegates by the 
president and one councilor of the state association and 
elected Article VI, 


by duly delegates 


Section 4 


as specified in 


ArticLe VI 
GOVERNING BODIES 
Section 4. The 
following delegates: (1) The elected officers and the 


assembly of delegates shall consist of the 


president-elect of the Association. (2) The chairmen of 
sections and the president of the section of college clubs 
(or their duly appointed alternates). (3) The chairmen of 
the Association’s standing and program committees (or their 
duly appointed alternates). (4) The president and one 
state councilor or their alternates of each affiliated state 
association. (5) The past presidents of the Association. 
(6) One duly authorized delegate and one alternate for 
each 100 members or major fraction thereof (51 or more 
members constitute a major fraction) of each affiliated state 
association. Individual membership, as recorded in the head- 
quarters office of the Association at the end of the preceding 
fiscal year, shail be the basis on which the number of dele- 
gates and alternates from each state shall be determined. 
An alternate shall have no voting power except when repre- 
7 


senting a delegate. (7) The salaried officers as named in 


Article V without vote. 


A del gate 


capacities shall have only one vote 


eligible to be a de le gate in one or more 


AnticLe VII 

MEETINGS 

7 he re shall be 
such time and place as the executive board shall determine 
No annual meeting shall be held at a time that will shorten 
or lengthen the term of any elected officer by more than 


an annual meeting of the Association at 


six months. The Association shall hold at least one meeting 
of the assembly of delegates at the time of the 
meeting. The meeting shall be open to all members. Only 
ilternates may vote 


annual 
del gates or their Business mav be 
transacted by i vote of the mayority of the dek gates present 
unnual meet 


and voting. In the event of an emergency the 


ing can be canceled by the executive board 


AnTicLe IX 
UNITS 


Association known as the 
It shall 


be composed ot the president and one councilor ot each 


There shall be a unit of the 
state presidents’ and councilors’ unit of the AHEA 


affiliated state home economics association 
Additional units may be organized on the approval of 


the executive board of the Association 


AnricLe XI 

\ MENDMENTS 
This constitution may be amended by a vote of two- 
thirds of the assembly of delegates present and voting at 
any annual meeting of the assembly of delegates provided 
that notice of the proposed amendment is given by mail 
or through the official organ of the Association to all mem- 
bers at least three months previous to the meeting at which 


it is to be voted on 


BYLAWS 


ARTICLE II 


FUNCTIONS OF OFFICERS 


Insert the following sentences in the indicated paragraphs 
outlining the functions of the officers 
(1) [President] In the event a section, standing or pro- 
gram committee chairman is unable to serve in the 
annual assembly of delegates, the president shall have 
the power to appoint an alternate. 
[President-elect] The president-« lect shall be a voting 
member of the assembly of delegates 
[Vice-presidents] They shall report to the assembly 
of delegates 
[Treasurer] She shall present the proposed annual 
budget to the executive board and to the assembly 


of delegates. 


Articie Ill 
FUNCTIONS OF GOVERNING BODIES 
Section 4. 
as defined below: 
(1) It shall convene at the time of the annual meeting of 


rhe functions of the assembly of delegates are 


the Association. 

(2). It shall receive and act upon reports of the election 
committee. 

(3) It shall receive and act upon the reports of the elected 
officers, the board of trustees, the executive board, and 
the units, sections, and committees of the Association. 
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(4) It shall adopt an annual budget, a program of work, 
and a legislative program. 

(5) It shall act upon revision of the constitution and 
bylaws. 

(6) It shall adopt resolutions. 

(7) It shall transact such other business as may properly 
come before the assembly of delegates. 

(8) Duly accredited representation from at least two-thirds 
of the affiliated state associations shall constitute a 
quorum. 


ArTicLe VIII 
UNITS 

Section 1. State presidents’ and councilors’ unit of the 
AHEA. The president and one councilor of each affiliated 
state home economics association shall constitute a unit of 
the Association. This group shall have its own standing 
rules developed in harmony with the constitution and by- 
laws of the American Home Economics Association and 
approved by the executive board of the Association. 

Section 2. The purpose of this unit shall be to promote 
the AHEA program of work in the state associations; to co- 
ordinate the activities of the state associations with the 
AHEA,; to interchange ideas regarding programs and activi- 
ties which will assist in strengthening state associations; to 
work together for better leadership in state associations; and 
to make recommendations on matters of special interest in 
order that the chairman of the unit can function more effec- 
tively as a representative of the state associations on the 
executive board and the executive committee. 


Resolutions from the 1957 Annual 


Wuereas, The 48th annual meeting of the American 
Home Economics Association has vitalized education 
for a dynamic world, leading us to creative imagination 
as the spark for research for human welfare; therefore, 
be it 

Resolved, That home economists face the challenge 
of attaining and creating the environment to produce 
the atmosphere for creative imagination reaching out 
into our lives, our profession, and our relationships 
around the world. 

Resolved, That the AHEA continue its efforts toward 
developing the Research Foundation for the American 
Home, which will continually aid in developing a 
stronger functional program for human welfare; further, 
be it 

Resolved, That research in all areas of home eco- 
nomics be recognized as of basic importance to the con- 
tinued development of this field and that more of our 
human and material resources be devoted to research. 

Resolved, That the AHEA continue its efforts in de- 
veloping stronger functional international communica- 
tions, since the world-wide effect of ideas and events 
anywhere on the lives of people everywhere is syn- 
onymous with communications. 

Resolved, That home economics accept the challenge 
in the preparation of the coming generation to develop 
creative imagination and to direct it to the demands 
of living in our changing society. 


September 1957 


ARTICLE IX 
ASSEMBLY OF DELEGATES 


There shall be a meeting of the assembly of delegates 
at the time of the annual meeting of the Association. The 
purposes of this meeting shall be to (1) receive and act 
upon the report of the election committee; (2) receive and 
act upon the reports of the elected officers, the board of 
trustees, the executive board, the units, sections, and com- 
mittees of the Association; (3) adopt an annual budget, 
a program of work, and a legislative program; (4) act upon 
revision of the constitution and bylaws; (5) adopt resolu- 
tions; and (6) transact such other business as may properly 
come before the assembly of delegates. 

Duly accredited representation from at least two-thirds 
of the affiliated state associations shall constitute a quorum. 


ArTICcLE XI 
AMENDMENTS 
These bylaws may be amended by a vote of two-thirds of 
the assembly of delegates present and voting at any annual 
meeting of the assembly of delegates provided that notice 
is given by mail or through the official organ of the Asso- 
ciation to all members at least three months previous to 
the meeting at which it is to be voted on. 


Make such changes in wording as are necessary to recon- 
cile phraseology and to substitute new terminology where 
needed; for example, in most instances assembly of dele- 
gates will be substituted for council and for annual business 
meeting wherever those terms appear. 


Meeting 


Resolved, That the AHEA be given the full support 
of all its members in helping to make the plans for the 
Ninth International Congress on Home Economics a 
successful and meaningful reality. 


Wuenreas, The program for the 48th annual meeting 
has broadened our horizons and stimulated the desire 
for more effective action; therefore, be it 

Resolved, That appreciation and gratitude be ex- 
pressed to the planning committee, to each speaker, and 
to all who contributed to the program. 


Wuereas, We have enjoyed the gracious hospitality 
and the many services of the St. Louis and Missouri 
home economics associations; be it 

Resolved, That a special expression of appreciation 
be extended to the personnel of all committees. 


Wuereas, The co-operation and generous support of 
the exhibitors has added much to our interests and 
values of the meeting as a whole, and 

Wuereas, The press, radio, TV, and local firms have 
extended a hearty welcome and have carried the trend 
of the meeting to the members not in attendance and 
to the general public; therefore, be it 

Resolved, That the AHEA express its appreciation to 
each of these groups for their support. 

ZxLEMA P. Price, Chairman 








Officers and Committees—1957-58 


OFFICERS AND GOVERNING BODIES 


Asterisks designate persons newly appointed or elected 


Elected Officers 


President, Beulah V. 
Purdue University, Lafayette, Indiana 

President-elect, ®* Olga P. Brucher, College of Home Eco- 
nomics, University of Rhode Island, Kingston 

Vice-Presidents, Irene E. McDermott, Board of Public Edu- 

South Bellefield Street, Pittsburgh 15, 


Gillaspie, School of Home Economics, 


cation, 341 
Pennsylvania 
Elizabeth Dvar, College of Home Economics, Colorado 

State University, Fort Collins 

* Laura W. Drummond, Teachers College, Columbia Uni- 
versity, New York 27, New York 

Recording Secretary, * Mrs. Dorothy Siegert Lyle, National 
Institute of Drycleaning, Inc., 909 Burlington Avenue, 
Silver Spring, Maryland 

Treasurer, Mrs. Eleanor O. Barnes, Department of Home 
Economics, University of Arkansas, Fayetteville 


Board of Trustees 


Elected Officers of the Association 
Executive Secretary 7 


Council 


Past Presidents of the Association 

Elected Officers 

President and One Councilor of Each Affiliated State 
Association 


Chairmen of Subject-Matter Sections and Professional 
Sections 

President of the Section of College Clubs 

Executive Secretary ¢ 

Editor of Publications ¢ 

Business Manager 7 


Field Secretary * 


+ Without vote 


State Presidents’ and Councilors’ Unit 


of the AHEA Council 


Chairman, * Gertrude Roskie, Montana State College, Boze 
man 


* Mrs. Elizabeth S Electric 


Company, Tampa, Florida 


Secretary, Byrnes, Tampa 


Executive Board 


Elected Officers of the Association 


Chairmen of Subject-Matter Sections and Professional 
Sections 

President of the Section of College Clubs 

Chairman of the State 
(* Gertrude Roskie 

Executive Secretary 7 

Editor of Publications * 

Business Manager ? 


Field Secretary 


Presidents’ and Councilors’ Unit 


Executive Committee 


Elected Officers of the Association 
ing Mrs Flore nce W Low ) 
Presidents’ and Councilors’ Unit 


One Section Chairman 
Chairman of the State 

(* Gertrude Roskie ) 
Executive Secretary * 
Editor of Publications ¢ 
Business Manager ¢ 
Field Secretary * 


Headquarters Staff Officers 


1600 Twentieth Street, N.W., Washington 9, D.C 
Executive Secretary, Mildred Horton 
Editor of Publications, Mrs. Mary Hawkins 
Field Secretary, Betty Ruth Joyce 
Business Manager, Mrs. Elizabeth Mount 


SUBJECT-MATTER SECTIONS 


Family Relations and Child Development 


Art 


Chairman, * Helen Ludwig, School of Home Economics, 
University of Minnesota, St. Paul 
t 1842 Franklin Avenue, S.E., Minneapolis 14, Minnesota 

Vice-Chairman, ° Gertrude A. Bryce, 329 Comstock Avenue, 
Syracuse 10, New York 

Secretary, Margaret Keyes, Department of Home Economics, 
State University of Iowa, Iowa City 


Family Economics—Home Management 
Chairman, * Margaret L. Brew, Institute of Home Eco- 
nomics, Agricultural Research Service, USDA, Washing- 
ton 25, D.C 
Vice-Chairman, * Virginia Britton, College of Home Eco- 
nomics, Pennsylvania State University, University Park 
Secretary, Myra L. Bishop, College of Home Economics, 
University of Tennessee, Knoxville 


t Preferred mailing address 


Chairman, * Bernice Borgman, School of Home Economics, 
Michigan State University 
t 419 Park Lane, East Lansing, Michigan 
Vice-Chairman, * Leta Moore, Division of Home Economics, 
Oklahoma State University 
t 606 Monroe Avenue, Stillwater, Oklahoma 
Secretary, Damaris Pease, Division of Home Economics, 


Iowa State College, Ames 


Food and Nutrition 


Chairman, ° Margaret L. Fincke, School of Home Economics, 
Oregon State College, Corvallis 
Vice-Chairman, * Mrs. Laura J]. 
Home Economics, Virginia Polytechnic Institute, Blacks- 


Harper, Department of 


burg 
Secretary, Beulah D 
Manhattan, Kansas 


Westerman, 1429 Laramie Street, 
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Housing and Household Equipment 


Chairman, *® Ruth Sheldon, Washington Gas Light Company, 
1100 H Street, N.W., Washington 1, D.C. 
Vice-Chairman, * Avis M. Woolrich, Institute of Home Eco- 
nomics, ARS, USDA, Washington 25, D.C. 
t 3504 Woodridge Avenue, Silver Spring, Maryland 
Secretary, Ruth Hutcheson, School of Home Economics, 
Purdue University 
t 217 Waldron Street, West Lafayette, Indiana 
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Textiles and Clothing 
Chairman, ° A. Elizabeth Armstrong, School of Home Eco 


nomics, University of Georgia, Athens 


Vice-Chairman, * Catherine M 
Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 


Doerr, Temple University, 


Secretary, Naomi Swanson, Household Finance Corporation 
919 North Michigan Avenue, Chicago 11, Illinois 


PROFESSIONAL SECTIONS 


Colleges and Universities 


Chairman, Marion H. Brown, Terrill Home Economics Build- 
ing, University of Vermont, Burlington 

Chairman-elect, ® Mrs. Ruth C. Hall, School of Hom« 
Economics, University of Arizona, Tucson 

Vice-Chairman, Katherine E. Roberts, Merrill-Palmer School, 
71 East Ferry Avenue, Detroit 2, Michigan 

Secretary, ° Mrs. Emma Whiteford, Department of Home 
Economics, Bowling Green State University, Bowling 
Green, Ohio 
t 402 North Prospect, Bowling Green 


Elementary, Secondary, and Adult Education 


Chairman, L. Belle Pollard, St. Louis Public Schools, 911 
Locust Street, St. Louis 1, Missouri 

Chairman-elect, * Ruth McRae, 3702 34th Street, N.W., 
Washington, D.C. 

Vice-Chairman, Mrs. Agnes G. Barry, 167 South 14th Street, 
San Jose 12, California 

Secretary, * Johnnie Nell Ray, Home Economics Depart- 
ment, Ohio Wesleyan University 
t 35 Oak Hill, Delaware, Ohio 


Extension Service 


Chairman, Mrs. Florence W. Low, Department of Home 
Economics, Texas A & M College, College Station 
Chairman-elect, *® Mrs. Alice King, Delaware Extension 

Service, University of Delaware, Newark 
Vice-Chairman, Jean M. Stewart, Arizona Extension Service, 
University of Arizona, Tucson 
Secretary, * Mrs. Rogenia G. Trotter, Louisiana Extension 
Service, University Station, Baton Rouge 


Home Economics in Business 


Chairman, Mrs. Helen J. Mandigo, The Gas Service Com- 
pany, 6043 Troost, Kansas City 10, Missouri 

Chairman-elect, * Verna McCallum, Stokeley Van Camp, 
Inc., 941 North Meridian Street, Indianapolis 6, Indiana 

Secretary, * Dorcas Bates, Campbell Soup Company, 100 
Market Street, Camden, New Jersey 


Home Economics in Institution Administration 


Chairman, Mildred Bonnell, 205 Bevier Hall, University of 
Illinois, Urbana 
Chairman-elect, ® Jane Hartman, Connecticut Hospital Asso- 
ciation, 160 St. Ronan Street, New Haven 11, Connec- 
ticut 
(Continued in column 2 


t Preferred mailing address 


Home Economics in Institution Administration (Cont'd) 


Vice-Chairman, Sylvia M. Hartt, School of Home Economics, 
Purdue University, Lafayette, Indiana 

Secretary, * Aline Courtney, H. Fletcher Brown Vocational 
High School, Wilmington, Delaware 
t 1329 Linden Street, Wilmington, Delawar: 


Home Economists in Homemaking 


Chairman, Mrs. Phyllis Burtis Howard, 6408 Woodland 
Avenue, Kansas City 10, Missouri 

Chairman-elect, * Mrs. Jean S. Taylor, 706 North Frederick 
Street, Arlington, Virginia 

Vice-Chairman, Mrs. Alvilda M. Sorenson, 1019 East Eighth 
Avenue, Brookings, South Dakota 

Secretary, ° Mrs. Katherine B. Stone, 4421 Briarfield Road, 
Columbia, South Carolina 


Research 


Chairman, Agnes Frances Carlin, Division of Home Eco- 
nomics, Iowa State College, Ames 

Chairman-elect, * Sara Blackwell, New York State College 
of Home Economics, Cornell University, Ithaca 

Vice-Chairman, Mrs. Margaret N Murphy, School of Home 
Economics, Purdue University, Lafayette, Indiana 

Goertz, School of Home Ex 


Manhattan 


Secretary, * Grayce onomics, 


Kansas State College, 


Social Welfare and Public Health 


Chairman, Mrs. Luise K. Addiss, Community Service So- 
ciety, 105 East 22d Street, New York 10, New York 
Chairman-elect, * Doris Lauber, Missouri Division of Health, 
Macon 

Vice-Chairman, Mary Reeves, Room 200, 69 West Washing- 
ton Street, Chicago 2, Illinois 

Secretary, * Cornelia Dunphy, Bureau of Public Assistance, 
Social Security Administration, USDHEW, Washing- 
ton, D.C. 
t 809 North Wayne Street, Arlington, Virginia 


College Clubs 


President, ®* Joanne Mangels Holtz, 1305 Westward Drive, 
Colorado State University, Fort Collins 

First Vice-President, * Sylvia Gaddie, 517 Fairchild Ter- 
race, Kansas State College, Manhattan 

Second Vice-President, * Elaine Kahler, 309 West Hall, 
State University of New York, College for Teachers, 
Buffalo 

Secretary, ® Sally Featherston, Carnall Hall, University of 
Arkansas, Fayetteville 
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COM MITTEES—1957-58 


COMMITTEES 


The addresses of committee members show their professional connections ex 


as the preferred 


Abbreviations: BL, designated in bylaws; EB or P, appointed by the executive board or president; ¢ 


by committee on committees to the council 
Asterisks designate persons newly appointed or ek cted 


will serve on the committee, as of August 1, 1957. 


ept where a home address was designated 


recom nded 


Numbers in pare ntheses indicate number of years the member 


I. STANDING COMMITTEES 


The committees below are grouped together as standing committees because they are concerned with the 


business of the Association. 


Awards (C) 


Ruth M. Leverton (1), Human Nutrition Research Division, 
Agricultural Research Service, USDA, Washington 25, 
D.C., Chairman 
Margaret A. Eppright | 
Helen A. Hunscher (| 
Cleveland 6, Ohio 
Carey D. Miller (1), University of Hawaii, Honolulu 14 
*Anna Light Smith 3), Petter Hall, University of New 
Hampshire, Durham 
Janice M. Smith (2), University of Illinois, Urbana 
1310 Grandview Drive, Champaign, Illinoist 


1), University of Texas, Austin 12 
2), Western 


Reserve University, 


College Clubs, Advisory on (EB-BL) 


Elizabeth W. Ellett (1), Carnegie Institute of Technology, 
Pittsburgh 13, Pennsylvania, Chairman 

Rhoda Foss (1), Colorado State College, Greeley 

Gladys Gilbert (2), Georgia State College for Women, 
Milledgeville 


Margaret Raffington (2), Kansas State College, Manhattan 


Committees (EB-BL) 


*Elizabeth Dyar (1), College of Home Economics, Colo- 
rado State University, Fort Collins, “Chairman 

Winifred Eastwood (2), Extension Division of Home Eco- 
nomics, University of Massachusetts, Amherst 

Helen Hallbert (2), General Mills, Minneapolis, Minnesota 

*Julia Jane Ksionzyk (3), Farmington State Teachers Col- 
lege, Farmington, Maine 
3 Middle Street, Farmington, Mainet 

Margaret Ritchie (1), University of Idaho, Moscow 

Blanche Tansil (1), University of Mississippi, University 

Inez Wallace (1), State Supervisor of Home Economics, 
253 State Office Building, Atlanta, Georgia 

Beulah V. Gillaspie, President 

Laura Drummond, A Vice-President 


Constitution and Bylaws (EB-BL) 


Mrs. Rosa H. Loving (1), State Department of Education, 
Richmond 16, Virginia, Chairman 

Mercedes A. Bates (1), Advertising Food Consultant, 6057 
Melrose Avenue, Hollywood 38, California 

Alma Bentley (1), State Department of Education, Colum- 
bia, South Carolina 

Lydia Cooley (2), Home Economics Department, M. A. 
and R. Building, Procter and Gamble Company, Cin- 
cinnati 17, Ohio 


(Continued in Column 2) 


t Preferred mailing address 


mgoing 


Constitution and Bylaws (continued) 


*Grace DeLong 3 North Dakota Agricultural College, 
State Colk ge Station, Fargo 

Kathleen Rhodes (1), New York State College of Home 
Economics, Cornell University, Ithaca 

Lela A. Tomlinson (2), State Department of Education, 
State Capitol, Baton Rouge, Louisiana 


Elections (EB-BL) 


Mrs. E. Irving Manger (1 810 Chalfonte Drive, Alex 
andria, Virginia, Chairman 
°Mrs. Laurel D. Cook (2), 54038 Bradley 


Be the sda 14 Marvland, "y Ice Chairman 


Boulevard, 


Federal Research Related to Home Economics 


(EB or P) 


Ruth L. Bonde 2 Department of Home Economics, 
Northwestern University, Evanston, Illinois, Chairman 

Mrs. Luise K. Addiss (2), Community Service Society, 105 
East 22d Street, New York 10, New York 

Helen Canoyer (2), New York State College of Home 
Economics, Cornell University, Ithaca 

Jessie Harris (2), University of Tennessee, Knoxville 

Grace Henderson (2), Pennsylvania State University, Uni- 
versity Park 

Helen R. LeBaron (2), Iowa State College, Ames 

Ellen LeNoir (2), Louisiana State University Extension 
Service, University Station, Baton Rouge 3 

Lelia Massey (2), Ohio Wesleyan University, Delaware 

Mrs. Kathryn V. Burns, Special Assistant 

Beulah V. Gillaspie, President of the Association 

Mildred Horton, Executive Secretary 


Fellowship Awards (C) 


Frances S. Goldsmith (1), University of Louisville, Louis- 
ville, Kentucky, Chairman 

Mrs. Elizabeth W. Crandall (2), University of Rhode 
Island, Kingston (liaison with Omicron Nu) 
Indian Lake Shores, R.F.D. 3, Wakefield, Rhode Is- 
landt 

Julia I. Dalrymple (1), University of Wisconsin, Madison 6 

Ruth D. Noer (2), West Virginia University, Morgantown 

*Blanche Portwood (3), State Supervisor of Home Eco- 
nomics Education, Box 3007, State Capitol, Oklahoma 
City, Oklahoma 

Frances Van Duyne (1), 461 Bevier Hall, University of 
Illinois, Urbana 
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Membership Credentials (EB-BL) 


*Laura Drummond (1), A Vice-President, Teachers College, 
Columbia University, New York 27, New York, *Chair- 
man 

Marion L. Cronan (1), Public Schools of Brookline, 115 
Greenough Street, Brookline 46, Massachusetts 

Ethel M. Leh (1), South Orange Junior High School, 70 
Ridgewood Road, South Orange, New Jersey 

Frances Welch (1), Director of Lunchrooms, Board of 
Education, 3700 Ross Street, Dallas, Texas 

*Waneta Wittler (3), University of Nevada, Agricultural 
Extension Service, Reno 


Nominating (BL-Elected by Ballot) 

Mrs. Virginia Y. Trotter (1), University of Vermont, Bur- 
lington, *Chairman 

Susan Burson (1), Eastern Michigan College, Ypsilanti 

*Alma Keys (2), 1307 Schiller Avenue, Little Rock, 
Arkansas 

*Florence McKinney (2), Home Economics Building, Col- 
lege of Agriculture, Lincoln, Nebraska 

*Helen Thackeray (2), General Foods Corporation, 250 
North Street, White Plains, New York 


Philosophy and Objectives of Home Economics 
CEB or P) 


Day Monroe (2), 2311 West 17th Street, Topeka, Kansas, 
Chairman 

Beulah I. Coon (2), Home Economics Education Branch, 
Office of Education, USDHEW, Washington 25, D.C. 

Ercel Eppright (2), Iowa State College, Ames 

Mrs. Regina Frisbie (2), Kellogg Company, Battle Creek, 
Michigan 

Marjorie M. Heseltine (2), Children’s Bureau, USDHEW, 
Washington 25, D.C. 

Edna A. Hill (2), University of Kansas, Lawrence 

Mildred N. Jordan (2), Virginia State College, Petersburg 

Flemmie P. Kittrell (2), Howard University, Washington 1, 
D.C. 

Beatrice Paolucci (2), 
Lansing 

Dorothy Scott (2), Ohio State University, Columbus 10 

Frances Scudder (2), Federal Extension Service, USDA, 
Washington 25, D. C. 

Eva Scully (2), State Department of Vocational Educa- 
tion, 400 Arizona State Bldg., Phoenix 

Irwin Sperry (2), Woman’s College, University of North 
Carolina, Greensboro . 

Mrs. Margaret Suydam (2), 
gomery, Alabama 

Beulah V. Gillaspie, President of the Association 

Mildred Horton, Executive Secretary 


Michigan State University, East 


515 Briarcliff Road, Mont- 


September 1957 


Program-of-Work (EB-BL) 


*Olga P. Brucher (2), College of Home Economics, Uni- 
versity of Rhode Island, Kingston, *Chairman 

*Elizabeth Dyar (1), A Vice-President, College of Home 
Economics, Colorado State University, Fort Collins 

Verna Hitchcock (1), University of Wyoming, Laramie 

*Helen R. LeBaron (3), Iowa State College, Ames 

Ellen LeNoir (1), Louisiana State University Extension 
Service, University Station, Baton Rouge 3 

*Mrs. Florence W. Low (1), Representative of Section 
Chairmen on Executive Committee, Texas A & M 
College, College Station 

Elizabeth Lynahan (1), Peoples Gas, Light & Coke Com- 
pany, 122 South Michigan Avenue, Chicago 3, Illinois 

*Gertrude Roskie (1), Chairman of State Presidents’ and 
Councilors’ Unit, Montana State College, Bozeman 

Mildred Horton, Executive Secretary 


Publications and Advertising, Advisory for (EB-BL) 


Gertrude Humphreys (1), Extension Service, West Virginia 
University, 104 Oglebay Hall, Morgantown, Chairman 


Policies 

Dena C. Cederquist (2), Foods and Nutrition Department, 
Michigan State University, East Lansing 

*Frances Clinton (3), Extension Service, Oregon State 
College, Corvallis 

Florence Fallgatter (2), Iowa State College, Ames 

*Jessie McQueen (3), American Gas Association, 420 Lex- 
ington Avenue, New York 17, New York 

Mabel Otteson (1), 705 Whipple Street, Eau Claire, Wis- 
consin 

Beulah V. Gillaspie, President of the Association 

Mildred Horton, Executive Secretary 


Technical 

*Mrs. Bertha Shapley Burke (2), Department of Maternal 
and Child Health, Harvard School of Public Health, 
55 Shattuck Street, Boston 15, Massachusetts 

Frederica B. Carleton (2), Syracuse University, Syracuse 
10, New York 

®*Mrs. Elizabeth W. Crandall (3), Indian Lake Shores, 
R.F.D. 3, Wakefield, Rhode Island 

Martha Creighton (1), Virginia Polytechnic 
Blacksburg 

Suzanne Davison (2), University of Minnesota, St. Paul 

*Mary L. Dodds (3), Pennsylvania State University, Uni- 
versity Park 

®*Mrs. Louise Park Harmon (3), 1010 Strout Street, Silver 


Institute, 


Spring, Maryland 


*Carolyn W. Leh (3), Box 106, Sharptown, Maryland 

Kathleen McGillicuddy (1), 135 Van Ness Avenue, San 
Francisco 2, California 

T. Faye Mitchell (1), University of Maryland, College Park 

Pauline Murrah (2), National Dairy Council, 219 East 44th 
Street, New York 17, New York 

*Ruth Petermann (3), Extension Service, Oklahoma State 
University, Stillwater 

Kathryn Philson (1), Alabama Polytechnic Institute, Auburn 

Mrs. Katherine H. Read (2), Oregon State College, Cor- 
vallis 

Dorothy Simmons (1), University of Minnesota, St. Paul 1 

Russell C. Smart (1), University of Rhode Island, Kingston 

Margaret E. Terrell (1), University of Washington, Seattle 5 

Mrs. Virginia Y. Trotter (1), University of Vermont, Bur- 
lington 

Gladys E. Vail (3), Purdue University, Lafayette, Indiana 

Beulah D. Westerman (1), 1429 Laramie Street, Manhat- 
tan, Kansas 
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Il. ANNUAL MEETING COMMITTEES 


The committees below are appointed to carry out certain assignments in connection with the annual meeting of the 


Association. 


Local Arrangements for 1958 Annual Meeting 
(EB or P) 
°M. Esther Hill, Board of Education, Parkway at 2\st 
Street, Philadelphia 3, Pennsylvania, *Chairman 
*Grace K. Nadig, Temple University, Philadelphia 22, 
Pennsylvania, * Vice-Chairman 


Program for 1958 Annual Meeting (EB or P) 


*Irene E. McDermott (1), Board of Education, 341 South 
Bellefield Street, Pittsburgh 13, Pennsylvania, *Chair- 
man 

*Flora Dowler (1), 800 Union Trust Building, Pittsburgh 
19, Pennsylvania 

*Elizabeth Dyar (2), College of Home Economics, Colo- 
rado State University, Fort Collins 

M. Esther Hill (1), Board of Education, Parkway at 2st 
Street, Philadelphia 3, Pennsylvania 

*Mrs. Florence W. Low (1), Texas A & M College, College 
Station 

*Grace K. Nadig, Temple University, Philadelphia 22, 
Pennsylvania 


(Continued in Column 2) 


Program for 1958 Annual Meeting (continued) 


*Helen E. Ridley (1), J. Walter Thompson Company, 420 
Lexington, New York 17, New York 

*Grace Steininger (1), New York State College of Hom« 
Economics at Cornell University, Ithaca 

*Rita L. Youmans (2), University of Wisconsin, Madison 6 

Beulah V. Gillaspie, President of the Association 

Mildred Horton, AHEA Headquarters 


Resolutions at the 1958 Annual Meeting (C) 


Mrs. Zxlema P. Price (1), Alcorn A & M College, Lorman 
Mississippi, Chairman 
121 West Oakley Street, Jackson 2, Mississippit 

*Genevieve Allen (3), Dairy Council of Utah, 625 Dooly 
Building, Salt Lake City 1 

Mildred Englander (1), Board of Education, 327 St 
Nicholas Avenue, New York, New York 

Mary F. Shoffner (2), Extension Service, University of 
Delaware, Georgetown 
11 North Race Street, Georgetown, Delawaret 


lil. PROGRAM COMMITTEES 


The committees below are grouped together because their work is integrated into the work of the state associations 


as well as being keyed to the Association program of work. 


AHEA Health (C) 


Louise Burnette (1), Southwestern Louisiana Institute, Box 
67, Lafayette, Chairman 

Floride Moore (2), 216 Peabody Hall, University of 
Georgia, Athens 

Mayme L. Powell (1), Box 907, Tuskegee Institute, Tus- 
kegee, Alabama 

Mrs. Elsie Wells Russell (2), Los Angeles City Health De- 
partment, 111 East First Street, Los Angeles 12, 

California 


AHEA Public Relations (EB or P) 


Mary Kimball (1), Pillsbury Mills, Inc., 311 Second Street, 
S.E., Minneapolis 14, Minnesota, Chairman 

*Eloise Davison (3), Gallows Hill Road, R.R. #2, West 
Redding, Connecticut 

Beatrice Donaldson (2), University of Wisconsin, Madison 

Frances M. Hettler (2), South Dakota State College, Col- 
lege Station, Brookings 

Rosalind Lifquist (3), 1727 Massachusetts Avenue, N.W., 
Washington 6, D. C. 

Marguerite E. Lofink (1), Department of Public Instruc- 
tion, Box 928, Lansing 4, Michigan 

Mrs. Dorothy Schnell (3), Bureau of Homemaking Educa- 
tion, 721 Capitol Avenue, Sacramento 14, California 

Miriam Scholl (1), Oregon State College, Corvallis 

*Olga P. Brucher, Consultant, President-elect 

Mildred Horton, Executive Secretary 

Mary Hawkins, Editor of AHEA Publications 


Consumer Interests (C) 


Richard L. D. Morse (1), Department of Family Eco- 
nomics, Kansas State College, Manhattan, Chairman 

Mrs. Helen M. Brazner (1), 9542 West Burleigh Street, 
Milwaukee 10, Wisconsin 

Vienna Curtis (1), University of Maryland, College Park 
1727 Massachusetts Avenue, N.W., Washington 6, D.C.f 

Emma G. Holmes (2), Institute of Home Economics, Agri- 
cultural Research Service, USDA, Washington 25, D. C 
(liaison with family economics-home management sec- 
tion ) 

Lyle Mamer (1), University of Tennessee, Knoxville 16 

Mrs. Agnes Reasor Olmstead (3), Colonial Stores, Inc., 
P. O. Box 4358, Atlanta, Georgia 

Lucille Rea (2), Simplicity Pattern Company, 200 Madi- 
son Avenue, New York 16, New York 

Dorothy M. Sherrill (2), Extension Service, Oregon State 
College, Corvallis 
1426 S.W. 12th Avenue, Portland 1f 

Ruth Stovall (1), State Department of Education, Mont- 
gomery, Alabama 

Mrs. Mary Swickard (1), Poultry Division, Agricultural 
Marketing Service, USDA, Washington 25, D.C 

Mrs. Helen D. Turner (1), Federal Extension Service, 
USDA, Washington 25, D.C. 

Rua Van Horn (1), Home Economics Education Branch, 
Office of Education, USDHEW, Washington 25, D. C. 

Mrs. Lucille Williamson (1), New York State College of 
Home Economics, Cornell University, Ithaca (liaison 
with American Standards Association ) 


t Preferred mailing address 





JOURNAL OF HOME ECONOMICS 


Home Safety Education (C) 


Esther F. Segner (1), Woman's College, University of 
North Carolina, Greensboro, Chairman 

Frances Champion (2), State Department of Education, 
203 Knott Building, Tallahassee, Florida 

Sarah Miner (2), Western Illinois State College, Macomb 

Naomi Shank (1), Extension Service, 329 Memorial Union, 
Iowa State College, Ames 

*Blanche Tansil (3), University of Mississippi, University 


International (C) 


Mary L. Collings (1), Federal Extension Service, USDA, 
Washington 25, D.C., Chairman 

Marion H. Steele, AHEA Headquarters, 1600 Twentieth 
Street, N.W., Washington 9, D.C., Secretary 

Sara Ann Brown (1), West Virginia University, Morgan- 
town 
1121 Louise Avenue, Morgantownt 

Beulah I. Coon (1), Home Economics Education Branch, 
Office of Education, USDHEW, Washington 25, D.C 

Iris Davenport (1), Farm and Ranch, Box 1230, Nashville, 
Tennessee (liaison with Phi Upsilon Omicron) 

Cornelia Dunphy (1), Social Security Administration, Room 
3615, North Building, USDHEW, Washington 25, D.C 

Julia Faltinson (1), Iowa State College, Ames 

*Sally Featherston (1), Department of Home Economics, 
Arkansas Polytechnic College, Russellville 

Mrs. Allie Miller Holley (2), Howard High School, 13th 
& French Streets, Wilmington 1, Delaware 
110 Winchester Avenue, Wilmington 1, Delawaret 

Helen S. Mitchell (2), University of Massachusetts, Am- 
herst (liaison with Omicron Nu ) 

Mrs. Corinne Robinson (2), Drexel Institute of Technology, 
32d and Chestnut Streets, Philadelphia 4, Pennsylvania 

*Patricia A. Tripple (3), 333 Fifteenth Street, Reno, 
Nevada 

Betty Ruth Joyce, AHEA Field Secretary 
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Legislation (C) 


Mrs. Dorothy Johnson (2), 6205 Twenty-seventh Street 
North, Arlington, Virginia, Chairman 

°C. Aileen Ericksen (3), Department of Public Instruc 
tion, Room 223, State Capitol Building, Salt Lake City 
14, Utah 

Gwen Lam (2), Educational Materials Corporation, 435 
North Michigan Avenue, Chicago 11, Illinois 

Mrs. Jessie C. Obert (1), Los Angeles County Health De 
partment, 241 North Figueroa, Los Angeles 12, Cali 
fornia 

Emily B. Person (2), Washington High School, Washington 
North Carolina 

Mrs. M. Virginia Rodgers (1), 5721 
Arlington 7, Virginia 

Mrs. Alice Feike Wieman (1), 10819 S.W. Capitol High 
way, Portland 19, Oregon 

Grace E. Woodward (2), Springfield Township School 
District, 1801 East Paper Mill Road, Philadelphia 18, 
Pennsylvania 


Little Falls Road 


Ninth International Congress on Home Economics, 
Organizing Committee for 


Mildred Horton, AHEA Headquarters, Chairman 

Sadye F. Adelson, Institute of Home Economics, Agricul- 
tural Research Service, USDA, Washington 25, D.C 

Edna Amidon, Home Economics Education Branch, Office 
of Education, USDHEW, Washington 25, D.C. 

Joan Cassidy, AHEA Headquarters 

Jane Crow, University of Maryland, College Park 

Mrs. Mary Hawkins, AHEA Headquarters 

Marjorie M. Heseltine, Children’s Bureau 
Washington 25, D.C. 

Katharine Holtzclaw, International Cooperation Administra- 
tion, 806 Connecticut Avenue, Washington 25, D. C 

Betty Ruth Joyce, AHEA Headquarters 

Flemmie Kittrell, Howard University, Washington 1, D.C 

Mrs. Ella McNaughton, AHEA Headquarters 

Ruth McRae, 3702-34th Street, N.W., Washington 8, D.C. 

Mrs. Elizabeth Mount, AHEA Headquarters 

Mrs. Zelta Rodenwold, 1500 Massachusetts Avenue, N.W., 
Washington 5, D.C. 

Rua Van Horn, Home Economics Education Branch, Office 
of Education, USDHEW, Washington 25, D.C 


USDHEW 


IV. AFFILIATIONS (EB or P) 


The AHEA is affiliated with the following groups: 


American Association for the Advancement of Science 

*Milicent Hathaway (2), Institute of Home Economics, 
Agricultural Research Service, USDA, Washington 25, 
D.C., Representative 
703 Chillum Road, Hyattsville, Marylandt 

*Thelma Porter (3), College of Home Economics, Michigan 
State University, East Lansing, Alternate 


American Council on Education 


Grace M. Henderson (1), College of Home Economics, 
Pennsylvania State University, University Park, Repre- 
sentative 

Selma Lippeatt (2), Home Economics Education Branch, 
Office of Education, USDHEW, Washington 25, D.C., 
Alternate 


t Preferred mailing address 


American Public Welfare Association 


Helen Brecht (1), Illinois Public Aid Commission, 160 N. 
LaSalle Street, Room 2000, Chicago 1, Illinois, Repre 
sentative 

*Mrs. Helen I. Stebbins (3), State Department of Social 
Welfare, 722 Capitol Avenue, Sacramento 14, Cali- 


fornia, Alternate 


American Standards Association, Council and the 
Consumer Standards Board 

Mrs. Lucille Williamson (1), New York State College of 
Home Economics, Cornell University, Ithaca, Repre- 
sentative 

Beth Peterson (2), 
Delaware 

Mrs. Anna Fisher Rush (1), McCall’s Magazine, 230 Park 
Avenue, New York 17, New York 


DuPont Company, Wilmington 98, 
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Council of National Organizations of the Adult 
Education Association of the United States 
Eunice Heywood (1), Federal Extension Service, USDA 
Washington 25, D.C. 

Margaret Alexander (2), Home Economics Education 
Branch, Office of Education, USDHEW, Washington 
25, D.C. 


Educational Press Association of America 


Mrs. Mary Hawkins, AHEA Headquarters 


Fédération internationale de PEnseignement ménager 

*Catherine T. Dennis (1), State Department of Public In- 
struction, Raleigh, North Carolina, *Chairman 

Mrs. Zelta F. Rodenwold, Institute of Home Economics 
Agricultural Research Service, USDA, Washington 235, 
D.C. 

Rua Van Horn, Home Economics Education Branch, Office 
of Education, USDHEW, Washington 25, D.C 


National Association of Exhibit Managers 
Mrs. Elizabeth Mount, AHEA Headquarters 


National Conference on Social Welfare 
Gertrude Lotwin (1), State Department of Institutions and 
Agencies, 148 West State Street, Trenton 7, New 
Jersey, Representative 
Mrs. Jeannette W. Sturmer (2), State Department of Wel- 
fare, State Office Building, Hartford 15, Connecticut, 
Alternate 


National Council on Family Relations 


Sara E. Blackwell (2), 107 Cayuga Heights Road, Ithaca 
New York 

Mrs. Mildred T. Tate (3), 
Blacksburg, Virginia 


Virginia Polytechnic Institute 
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National Health Council 
*Nelle M. Sailor (3), Visiting Nurse Service of New York 
107 East 70th Street, New York 21, Delegate 
G. Dorothy Williams (3), West Winfield, New York, Al 


ternate 


National Office Management Association 
Mrs. Ann Driscoll, AHEA Headquarters 


Participation of the United States in the 
FAO of the United Nations 


Mildred Horton, Executive Secretary, Adviser 


United States Committee for the United Nations 
Mrs. Mary Hawkins, AHEA Headquarters 


Washington Trade Association Executives 
Mrs. Elizabeth Mount, AHEA Headquarters 


Women’s Joint Congressional Committee 


Mrs. Ella H. McNaughton, AHEA Headquarters, Delegat 

Mrs. E. Irving Manger, 810 Chalfonte Drive, Alexandria, 
Virginia, Alternate 

Mrs. Dorothy Johnson, 6205 Twenty-seventh Street, North. 
Arlington, Virginia 

Mildred Horton, AHEA Headquarters 


V. CO-OPERATIVE RELATIONSHIPS (EB or P) 


The Association co-operates with the following organizations through joint committees, official representatives of the 
Association or its subdivisions, or informally by staff contacts and occasional reports in the JouRNAL. 


Coordinating Committee on Collegiate Problems of 
Teacher Education 
Beulah I. Coon (3), Home Economics Education Branch, 
Office of Education, USDHEW, Washington 25, D.C. 
Muriel McFarland (3), Purdue University, Lafayette, In- 
diana 


Co-ordinating Council of the Elementary, Secondary, 
and Adult Education Section of AHEA, the Home 
Economics Division of AVA, and the Home 
Economics Department of NEA 
Susan M. Burson (2), Eastern Michigan College, Ypsilanti 
L. Belle Pollard (1), St. Louis Public Schools, 911 Locust 

Street, St. Louis 1, Missouri 


Future Homemakers of America, Advisory Board of the 

Mrs. Marion S. Barclay (2), Hillsborough County Schools, 
P.O. Box 3408, Tampa, Florida (Representative of the 
AHEA section of elementary, secondary, and adult 
education ) 


Betty Ruth Joyce, AHEA Headquarters 


National Project in Agricultural Communications 


Lelia Massey, Steering Committee, Ohio Wesleyan Uni 
versity, Delaware 

Pauline Keeney, Woman's Coll ge, 
Carolina, Greensboro 

Alice King, Extension Service, 
Newark 

Miriam Scholl, Oregon State College, Corvallis 


University of North 


University of Delawar 


School Lunch, 
Joint Committee of AHEA, ADA, and ASFSI on 
Mildred Bonnell (2), Bevier Hall, University of Illinois, 
Urbana 
Katherine Wisely (2), Hotel Wellington, 7th Avenue and 
55th Street, New York 19, New York 


In addition to the above, the Association co-operates with 
the (1) Association for Childhood Education Interna- 
tional, (2) Civil Defense Administration, (3) National 
Safety Council, and (4) government agencies with related 
interests. 





Understanding Girls. By CLARENCE G. MOoseEn. 
New York: Association Press, 1957, 252 pp., $3.50. 
For parents, teachers, and any adults who live 

with, work with, or are simply interested in under- 

standing girls, Mr. Moser’s book contains much to 
help them. The book is written in a straight- 
forward, clear style and leaves no doubt in the 
reader’s mind that the author knows his subject. 

Mr. Moser, who also wrote Understanding Boys, 
does indeed have good qualifications since he is a 
staff member of the Central Atlantic Area Council 
of the YMCA (Newark, New Jersey), a post which 
involves him in work with thousands of pre-teen 
and teen-age girls as well as boys. He also has the 
almost necessary requirement, that of being the 
father of a daughter. 

The book contains information on the physical 
growth, mental ability, and interests of girls in 
four different stages—middle childhood (6-8 years ), 
late childhood (9-11 years), early adolescence (12- 
14 years), and adolescence (15-17 years). Many 
will have read other books giving this same infor- 
mation. However, Mr. Moser gives this mainly as 
background information for what follows. For each 
age group he tells how the family, other adults, 
and the community can help the girl understand 
herself. In understanding herself she will under- 
stand the role she has to play as a girl and later 
as a woman. She will also be helped in developing 
a value system. 

At the beginning of the book, before going into 
detail about the four different age groups, the 
author explains old and new culture patterns in 
relation to the feminine role in today’s culture. 
The book ends with a discussion on the changing 
family and community roles and the role of parents 
and the community for tomorrow.—Manrjorirz 
Stevens, Southbury (Connecticut) High School. 


Mental Hygiene in Elementary Education. By 
Dorotuy Rocers. Boston: Houghton Mifflin 
Company, The Riverside Press, Cambridge, 1957, 
497 pp., $5.50. 

This book is written to help the elementary 
school teacher-in-training explore and achieve a 
sound working philosophy of mental hygiene. Con- 
cepts of behavior and personality development are 
treated in such a way as to avoid the technical 
vocabularies of conflicting schools of psychological 
thought. Stress is placed on those factors which 


help students understand that teachers cannot be 
expected to perform all the functions of the psycho- 
therapist but demonstrate which therapeutic tech- 
niques are available to the teacher. 

The book is divided into six parts dealing with 

. A general orientation and concept of why mental 

hygiene is important in elementary education 
2. The factors influencing the mental health of the 

child 
3. The way in which mental health relates to the 
school 

. Help for the individual child who needs it 

. The mental health of the teacher 

. An evaluation 

Each chapter of the book has a summary, a list 
of suggested questions and activities, and some 
selected supplementary readings. The book is very 
readable, clearly written, and presents under- 
standable life case material to serve as examples 
for the reader. 

Since there are very few books written dealing 
with mental health during the elementary school 
period, this book has an important place for the 
prospective elementary school teacher.—FLo Goup, 
Merrill-Palmer School, Detroit. 


Family Development. By Evetyn Mucus DvuvALt. 
Chicago: J. B. Lippincott Co., 1957, 533 pp., $6. 
According to the preface, this book attempts to 

give the mature student a way of looking at family 

life that makes sense. It was designed both to 


equip preprofessional workers with conceptual tools 
that would enable them to work with families and 
to help experienced workers get “a sharper cutting 
edge” on the tools of their profession. To this 


reviewer it that the author has been 


eminently successful in reaching her goals as stated 


seems 


in the preface. 

The book describes in detail the developmental 
task concept and applies it to family developmental 
tasks for each period of the family cycle, the thesis 
being that “families through predictable 
stages of development that can be understood in 
terms of the individual family member and of the 
family-as-a-whole.” 

The main body of the text is divided into tliree 
parts. Part I, “Growing Families in Changing 
Times,” covers the characteristics of the American 
family life cycle in mid-twentieth century, the in- 
fluence of social change on family form and func- 
tions, the changing patterns of child rearing, and 
the manner in which class makes for family 


grow 


differences. 

Part II, “Expanding Families,” covers the period 
from inception at marriage of the couple, the com- 
ing and rearing of children, to their leaving home 
for lives of their own. Part III, “Contracting 
Families,” covers the period from launching the 
first adult child through the middle and later years 
of husband and wife left without children. 
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NEW BOOKS 








Both boys and girls enjoy these Heath homemaking texts 


Hatcher and Andrews: 


ADVENTURING 


IN HOME LIVING, Book I 


This book 


all-purpose homemaking texts 


the first of a series of basal 
empha- 


sizes student-teacher-parent planning in 


a family-centered 


Here 


curriculum. 


young teen-agers find an appealing blend 


of life, 





Craig and Rush: HOMES 
WITH CHARACTER 


Based on family 
income, this sparkling text by the authors 

of Clothes with Character shows how to 
secure the most from every homemaking 
dollar. Flexible organization makes the book 
useful in simple junior high school units or 
in more inclusive ones in the senior high school. 


needs, desires, and 


action, 


motivation, and color. 


Starr: MANAGEMENT FOR 
BETTER LIVING 


Applying management principles to the 
areas of homemaking is a challenge to 
boys and girls. This book 
students of secondary school 
make the decisions of daily living now 
and later when they establish homes of 
their own. 


prepa res 


age to 


D, C Heath a Company 


Sates Orrices: Enctewoop, N. J. Cuicaco 16 


San Francisco 5 


PUBLISHERS OF BETTER BOOKS FOR BETTER TEACHING 


ATLANTA 3 Datias 1 Home Orrice: Boston 16 





This is an excellent book and well documented. 
Both college students and professional workers will 
find it valuable and stimulating. It is well written, 
beautifully organized, and easy to follow. The 
format is pleasing, the illustrations are sensitively 
appropriate to each area of the subject matter, the 
charts and tables are clear, the index is adequate, 
and each chapter ends with a list of helpful and 
interesting reading references and suggested activi- 
ties “to make the educational experience creatively 
satisfying.” Dr. Duvall is eminently qualified to 
write such a book because of her very active part 
in the development of courses in family life educa- 
tion and participation in programs for marriage 
counseling, both as a counselor and as a teacher. 
This book is a fine addition to our growing litera- 
ture in this area and should be in every library of 
professional agencies dealing with families and 
children, as well as in universities where courses 
in family living are being promoted.—Ne.ur L. 
Perkins, University of Illinois. 


Teaching Nutrition. By Martie Pattison, HELEN 
Barsour, and Ercer Eppricut. Ames, lowa: The 
Iowa State College Press, 1957, 212 pp., $3.95. 
A magnificent and timely contribution to teach- 

ing basic nutrition to everyone! 

This book fulfills a long and strongly felt need 
for tested approaches for teaching nutrition with 


scientifically sound information. The basic nutrition 
information is stated in understandable, even lay 
language, and the educational procedures are 
adaptable to difficult age groups. It is the product 
of recognized leaders in subject matter and educa- 
tion in a joint research approach on “how to make 
nutrition live in the lives of people.” 

These authors have answered two “special needs 
in nutrition education for (1) the simplification of 
complicated technical material and for (2) the 
motivation of people to consider their present food 
habits and to change them as needed.” This hand- 
book for teaching will be useful for those who have 
little or much knowledge in nutrition but may 
profit by effective methods of teaching. 

The titles of the chapters tell a story for gen- 
eral education for improved eating habits: “Why 
Nutrition Education?” “Diets and Nutrition,” “Select- 
ing Objectives and Organizing Information,” “Gen- 
eralization and Facts (about nutrition ),” “Methods 
and Tools,” “Problems in Nutrition Education,” 
“Attitudes toward Food and Eating,” and “Evalua- 
tion.” 

Understanding attitudes of people of all ages 
toward food and ways to influence individuals and 


groups in their eating habits form the basic concept 
and objectives. The illustrations in pictures, charts, 
and cartoons are valuable teaching aids in them- 


selves. They accomplish their intent! 








JOURNAL OF HOME ECONOMICS 








Investigate these suggestions . . . 
be on the alert for new Home 
Economics publications by widely- 
recognized teachers. . . . 


MIND YOUR MANNERS 


ALLEN-BRIGGS’ latest common sense approach to 
manners for junior and senior high school 
personality development courses. 


BOYS WILL BE MEN—3rd Edition 


by BURNHAM-JONES-REDFORD 


LIVING FOR YOUNG MODERNS 


by McDERMOTT and NICHOLAS 


FOOD FOR BETTER LIVING—Revised 


by McDERMOTT-TRILLING—NICHOLAS 


THE FAMILY AND ITS RELATIONSHIPS-—3rd Edition 


by GROVES-SKINNER-SWENSON 


J. B. LIPPINCOTT COMPANY 


CHICAGO — PHILADELPHIA — ATLANTA — DALLAS —- TORONTO 








Because of its unique content and approach, 
this book is essential to both the education of and 
the use in their own work by elementary and high 
school teachers, college instructors, health educa- 
tors, public health nutritionists, Extension Service 
leaders, teaching dietitians and those writing for 
the public for printing, radio, or television. This is 
truly a contribution!—-HeLen A. HunscHer, Western 
Reserve University. 


Shaping America’s Products. By DON WALLANCE. 
New York: Reinhold Publishing Corporation, 
1956, 193 pp., $10. 

“This is a study of well-done things for everyday 
use, and how they get to be the way they are. It 
is a study of the ways in which designers, crafts- 
men, engineers, tool makers, businessmen, and 
others, contribute to the development of well- 
designed and well-made consumer products.” 

The first part of the book deals with design and 
craftsmanship in an industrial society, including a 
discussion of the meaning of a well-done product, 
the relationship between design and craftsmanship, 
and a brief résumé of design as a specialized pro- 
fession. The second and major portion of the 
book is written in the form of case studies of 31 of 
today’s well-designed products. Such varied items 
as refrigerators, luggage, fabrics, and ceramics are 
included. They are divided into the following 
categories: Design and Craftsmanship in Large- 
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scale Industry, Design and Craftsmanship in Small- 
scale Industry, “Anonymous” Design, The Artist- 
Craftsman as  Designer-Producer, and _ Craft 
Workshops into Industrial Design Laboratories. 
Each section has a clearly written statement of 
special problems involved. Both technical and 
aesthetic aspects of design are considered, and a 
generous number of excellent photographs and 
illustrations are included. 

Don Wallance is especially well qualified to 
write this kind of book, because he is both a suc- 
cessful industrial designer and an analytic student 
of design. It is apparent that he has first-hand 
knowledge of the problems and products of which 
he writes. 

Shaping America’s Products can make an im- 
portant contribution to home economics students 
and faculty. It might well be used as a reference 
in college classes in related or applied art, consumer 
education, or home equipment.—GertrubvE EsTeERos, 
University of Minnesota. 


Health and Fitness. Third edition. By FLoreNce 
L. Mereprrn, Lestre W. Irwin, and Wes.ey M. 
Staton. Boston: D. C. Heath and Company, 
1957, 450 pp., $4.20. 

The authors have used a most pleasing style in 
their new edition of Health and Fitness. High 
school students will enjoy this health education 
text which is easy to read and has an appealing 
format. 

The information presented is quite complete and 
includes the newer developments in the health 
field. The authors in no way “talk down” to the 
student reader; yet accurate and scientific informa- 
tion is presented. The contents is organized into 
nine units including new chapters on safety and 
community health. The material presented rela- 
tive to school health, mental health, and other 
aspects of public health will certainly help the 
student be aware of the relation between his per- 
sonal health and the community in which he lives. 

The many colorful illustrations, graphs, charts, 
and photographs supplement very well the content 
of the text. Following each unit is a study guide 
which may well serve as a basis for class dis- 
cussions. There is also a Teacher's Manual which 
this reviewer did not see. The health teacher needs 
to be aware of the many rapid changes in the 
health field. The statistics presented will need 
evaluating for more recent data. The disadvantage 
of most health texts is that some facts and figures 
are constantly changing. 

As a whole, this reviewer felt the nutrition and 
health unit was well presented and accurate. The 
authors have had their material checked for authen- 
ticity by known authorities. This is certainly a 
commendable procedure.—JUNE STEIN, Washington 
State Department of Health, Seattle. 
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Clothing for Moderns. By Manet D. Erwin. Re- 
vised edition. New York: The Macmillan Com- 
pany, 1957, 632 pp., $5.90. 
Miss Erwin’s revision of 

reflects an enthusiasm for the area of textiles and 

clothing and a desire to help college students be 
as attractive in appearance and as efficient in cloth- 
ing management as they care to become. 

The textbook is Thought- 
provoking questions precede each chapter, and good 

Modern illustra- 


well organized. 
references follow the discussions. 
tions clarify the text. The index is sufficiently 
comprehensive to help one quickly locate informa- 
tion about specific details or areas. 

The emphasis on understanding basic principles 
of clothing selection, design, and construction is 
timely. Some principles are clearly stated while 
others can be formulated from the text. Students 
are encouraged to recognize different levels of 
achievement and to select the level they wish to 
attain, to understand social customs as related to 
clothing, and to conform to the mores intelligently 
but not slavishly. 

The scope of the text is sufficiently broad to 
help the beginner as well as those who wish to 
explore methods of designing other than with 
commercial patterns. In addition to basic informa- 
tion regarding clothing selection and management, 
the book covers modern methods of quick, effective 
garment construction, simple draping, modified 
clothing, and restyling of 

Waurttock, University of 


tailoring, care of 
garments.—Mary C. 


Rhode Island. 


The Story of Lace and Embroidery and 
Handkerchiefs. By Davmw E. Scuwas. New 
York: Fairchild Publications Inc., 1957, 115 pp., 
$4.50. 

In this revised edition, the history of lace making 
from its early stages as a skilled handcraft is traced 
through its adaptation to mass machine production. 
Profusely illustrated. 


United States Government Organization Manual. 
1957-58 edition. By GENERAL Services ADMINIS- 
TRATION NATIONAL ARCHIVES AND REcorps SERV- 
ice. Washington, D. C.: Government Printing 
Office, 1957, 778 pp., $1.50. 


Health Yearbook, 1956. Compiled by Otiver E. 
Byrp. Stanford, Calif.: Stanford University Press, 
1957, 278 pp., $5. 

This year’s edition contains 254 articles from 78 
different periodicals or special reports. Twenty- 
seven of these are from the Journal of the American 
Medical Association. Other leading sources were 
the Congressional Record, the American Journal of 
Public Health, the New England Journal of Medi- 
cine, the Journal of Health, Physical Education and 
Recreation, and the American Journal of Psychiatry. 


Clothing for Moderns | 











NEW BOOKS 


“Tm so glad 
I sent for it...” 


“Nothing gives me greater satisfaction in my work 
than to know I can actually help young girls attain 
maturity. They're at a very specia/ age—full of doubts 
and questions about themselves, their menstrual cycle, 
their coming womanhood. They need someone they 
can /rust to their questions reassuringly, 
scientifically. 


answer 


“That's why I use that wonderful teaching aid de- 
signed by Tampax®. You've heard of it, I'm sure. 
It contains a teachers’ manual, ‘How Times Have 
Changed,’ which highlights superstitions about men- 
struation and contains anatomical charts and doctors’ 
published reports on internal sanitary protection. 

“There's also a students’ leaflet in this kit, ‘It’s 
Natural—-It’s Normal’ . . . written in warm, reassuring 
language to help my students gain a healthy attitude 
towards personal hygiene. 

“You can see why I rely so much on these teaching 
aids. They help round out my courses. I use them 
all the time.” 


elie ietetteteteteteteteteteteteteteted | 


JH-97-C 
TAMPAX INCORPORATED 
161 East 42nd St., New York 17, N. Y. 


Please send the free material checked. 1) Tampax manual for 
teachers “How Times Have Changed.” (1) Booklet for students 
“It's Natural—It’s Normal” with order card for additional free 
supply. 


Name 


School Address 





GENERAL 


Mrs. Gladys Branegan Chalkley 
of Riverside, California, 1940-42 presi- 
dent of the American Home Econom- 
ics Association, was awarded the hon- 
orary degree of Doctor of Science on 
June 10, 1957 by Montana State Col- 
lege. Her citation read, in part: “In 
recognition of your important contri- 
butions as an organizer and adminis- 
trator in your chosen field of Home 
Economics in five states—Wisconsin, 
Texas, Montana, New York and Ohio; 
for your constructive and vigorous 
leadership in your profession leading 
to its highest award, the presidency 
of the American Home Economics As- 
sociation. .. .” 

Mrs. Chalkley, as Dr. Branegan, 
was head of the department of home 
economics and dean of the division of 
household and industrial arts at Mon- 
tana State College from 1920 to 1945. 
In June 1955 she retired as director 
of the School of Home Economics at 
Ohio State University, on which staff 
she had served since 1945. 

Awarded honorary Doctor of Law 
degrees at the same ceremony were 
the following other former Montanans: 
A. L. Strand, president of Oregon 
State College; Chester R. Huntley, 
NBC news commentator; and William 
Benton, former U. S. Senator from 
Connecticut and now editor and pub- 
lisher of the Encyclopaedia Britannica. 

Florence L. Jenkins, director of 
home economics education in Maine 
from 1924 until her retirement in 
1952, died in Portland on April 23. 
A member of the AHEA since 1922, 
Miss Jenkins assisted in organizing the 
Maine Home Economics Association 
and served as its president from 1924 
to 1926. For one year she was acting 
North Atlantic regional specialist in 
home economics education in the U. S. 
Office of Education, and under her 
guidance the Maine Association of 
Future Homemakers of America was 
organized in 1946. A Simmons Col- 
lege graduate with a master’s degree 
from Columbia University, Miss Jen- 
kins was awarded an honorary degree 
by the University of Maine and an 


honorary citation by 
State Teachers College. 

Fern W. Gleiser, professor of in- 
stitution economics and management 
in the University of Chicago's School 
of Business and the first woman of 
full professorial rank on the School's 
staff, was appointed by Secretary 
of Defense Wilson to the United States 
Committee on 


Farmington 


Defense Advisory 
Women in the Services. 

Lucy Maltby of the Corning Glass 
Company, Corning, New York, took 
AHEA’s official greeting to the Asso- 
ciation of Home Economists of Great 
Britain while in that country in April 
on her European tour. 

New grants-in-aid approved by the 
board of trustees of the Nutrition 
Foundation, Inc., at its meeting in 
Chicago on April 23 included one to 
the University of Wisconsin to enable 


C. A. Elvehjem and P. H. Phillips 


to study the relation of nutrition to 
tooth decay. 


INTERNATIONAL 


Dorothea Nicoll, who has been on 
leave as chief of the nutrition section 
in the State Department of Public 
Health, Boston, 
pected to complete in September het 


Massachusetts, ex- 


one-year Food and Agriculture Organ- 
ization assignment in Djakarta, Indo- 
nesia, as home economist in the Nu- 
trition Institute of the Ministry of 
Health. Her duties have included 
working with the two schools for 
junior and senior dietitians and nutri- 
tionists and with para-medical groups 
to help broaden their approach from 
the home and family living angle and 
evaluate nutrition education and other 
teaching materials. During August 
the Ministry of Health expected to 
hold a one-week seminar on Home and 
Family Living at which half of the 
group were to be health workers and 
half home economists from other min- 
istries and the recently organized 
Home Economics Association. 
Bertha Strange, International Co- 
operation Administration home econ- 
omist in Iraq for the past four years, 
has completed her assignment there. 





MEMO 





ment. 1957. 
level and sources 


7 For consumer interest programs 





For high school homemaking classes 


Home Economics—On Stage. 1957. 
for radio, TV, and other programs for use by teen-agers 


For Extension Service, high school, college, homemakers groups 


List of Films on Family Relations and Child Develop- 
Carefully annotated, includes appropriate ag¢ 


Alice Consumer in Wonderland. 
presented as an eye opener program in St. Louis in June 0.25 


Order from 
AMERICAN HOME ECONOMICS ASSOCIATION 


Please include payment with orders 


Onder program aids 
joom 
AHEA today 


A collection of scripts 
$0.50 


Skit in four scenes 


1600 Twentieth St., N.W. 
Washington 9, D. C. 
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Yee Just Between Us... 


FREE! complete 3-part 
FILM STRIP KIT in FULL COLOR! 


BELOW: Free kit includes three 35mm 


Research Laboratories, 
Swift & Compony, Chicago, Ill. 


ABOVE: Free Mecot Handi- 
Books for each student. 


film strips in full color. May be used for 
3 consecutive classes. 


ABOVE: Accompanying teacher's 
manual is complete. It duplicates 
each picture in the film strips with 
full commentary for each. 


Subject: “How to Buy Meat the ‘3-T’ Way” 


These three teacher-approved film 
strips show and identify steaks, roasts, 
chops and other cuts in natural color, 
just as your pupils see them in modern 
stores. 


Free teacher’s manual supplies com- 
mentary for each strip and is arranged 
so you may stop at any time to person- 
alize the discussion for your class. The 
story divides naturally into three parts. 

Free Meat Handi-Books for stu- 
dents to use in class and at home are 
also included. Be sure to specify the 
number you will need. 


PART |— Explains generally how to 
shop the “3-T” Way: Total to Buy, 
Tenderness Wanted, Time Available. 


Swilt 


1O2 88 YEAR 


Shows how the shape of the bone can 
be a guide in determining the tender- 
ness of the cut. 


PART tt — How to buy meats that re- 
quire more than one hour to prepare — 
roasts, pot roasts, meat for stew. Beef, 
veal, pork and lamb are included. Em- 
phasis is on the large variety of cuts 
available. 


PART tii— How to buy meats which 
can be prepared in less than one hour. 
Again — beef, veal, pork and lamb are 
featured. The wide choice of cuts— 
chops, steaks and others—is covered 
from many angles. 


Those of you who have these film 
strips may order a new supply of 
Meat Handi-Books free of charge 
for your classes this Fall. 

Mail request for your free kit or 
additional Handi-Books to: Meat 
Films, Box 5405, Chicago 77, 
Illinois. 
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for Swift & Company 
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General Mills 

invites you 

to participate in 

the 1957-58 

Betty Crocker Search 
for the American 
Homemaker 

of Tomorrow 


Designed as an aid to both teachers and students, the 
Betty Crocker Search program has won praise and 
support from educators throughout the country. Last 
year, more than 300,000 young women from over 11,000 
public, private and parochial high schools participated 
—almost half of all the high school senior girls in 
America. As in past years, the National Association of 
Secondary-School Principals has placed this activity on 
the approved list of National Contests and Activities 
for 1957-58. 





Septe mber 1957 


AIMS OF THE SEARCH 
* To help call attention to the importance of schools in 
American society 
* To help schools instill in young women an appreciation 
of the home ; 
* To emphasize to students and parents alike the im 
of homemaking as a career 


portance 


* To honor with scholarships girls best representing the 
qualities of a successful homemaker 


REWARDS OF THE SEARCH 

¢ 4 national scholarships ($5,000, $4,000, $3,000, $2,000) 
totaling $14,000 

© 2 scholarships in each state and the District of Columbia 
totaling $92,000 

* Complete sets of Encyclopaedia Britannica for schools of 
State Homemakers of Tomorrow 

* Educational tours of national historic shrines for 49 State 
Homemakers and their teacher advisors 


* Educational aids for teachers of all subjects 


HOW TO ENROLL YOUR SCHOOL 

If you have not received an enrollment form and full in- 
formation, please write The Betty Crocker Search, 400 
Second Ave. So., Minneapolis 1, Minn. All enrollments must 
be postmarked by October 31, 1957. 


She left Washington, D. C., in late 
July for another ICA assignment in 
Seoul, Korea, where she will be na- 
tional adviser to the Government of 
Korea on home economics extension 
work. 

For the first two years Miss Strange 
was in Iraq she served on the staff of 
Queen Aliyah College in Baghdad. 
For the past two years she has been 
home economist with the Miri Sirf 
land-development project, with head- 
quarters at Lalifiyah. 

Aline McKenzie, International Co- 
operation Administration home eco- 
nomics consultant in East Pakistan 
and former chairman of the depart- 
ment of home economics at Texas 
College of Arts and Industries, Kings- 
ville, was one of the speakers at the 
ground-breaking ceremony on June 11, 
1957 of the first Home Economics 
Laboratory at Eden Girls’ College, 
Dacca, Pakistan. Miss McKenzie will 
teach classes at the laboratory. 

Eunice Kirkholm, formerly assist- 
ant superintendent of the Employees’ 
Cafe at L. S. Ayres & Co., Indianapo- 
lis, Indiana, left in June for Malaya, 
on a church mission assignment. Her 
address is 12 Mt. Sophia, Singapore. 

Mona H. Doss, AHEA’s 1938-39 


Mills 


international scholarship student at 
Temple University, who since Febru- 
ary 1957 has been studying nutrition 
and public health administration at 
the Harvard School of Public Health 
and visiting home economics pro- 
grams in Massachusetts, New York, 
California, Canada, and Puerto Rico 
and the INCAP nutrition institute in 
Guatemala City, Guatemala, expects 
to return in early October to the Mid- 
dle East regional office of the Food 
and Agriculture Organization of the 
United Nations in Cairo, Egypt, where 
she is nutrition and home economics 
officer in charge of nutrition and home 
economics programs in 14 countries 
of the Middle East. 

Elsa Haglund, AHEA’s 1950-51 
Helen W. Atwater fellow at the Penn- 
sylvania State University, and since 
1952 home economist with the Food 
and Agriculture Organization of the 
United Nations in the Caribbean area, 
completed her assignment there in 
July. She has returned to the Rome 
headquarters of FAO for work on a 
conference that will be held in the 
Caribbean area in 1958 under the 
joint sponsorship of the Food and 
Agriculture Organization and _ the 
Caribbean Commission. 


Gwenllian K. Morris, AHEA’s 
1955-56 international scholarship stu- 
dent from Wales at the University of 
Kentucky, has been lecturing on nu- 
trition and science at the Northern 
Polytechnic College in London, one 
of the three London colleges that train 
dietitians. She has been spending 
three days a week at the College and 
two days at a hospital, assisting in a 
research study of osteoporosis in 50 
She 
also gave a refresher course in nutri- 
tion to a group of “health visitors” in 
Essex and a similar course in Reading 


patients over 65 years of age. 


to home economics teachers in the 
Grammar Modern Secondary 
Schools. 

Masu Takeda of Tokyo, Japan, 
1953-54 AHEA-Omicron Nu student 
at Oregon State College, who received 
her master’s degree at the College in 
November 1956, has returned to the 
staff of Japan Women’s University. 
She writes that in addition to teaching 
house planning and drawing and home 
furnishing there, she is also teaching 
for the Tokyo city government an 
adult education class for women who 
want to be maids. Students in this 
class vary from 14 to more than 50 


and 


years of age. 
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NEW & REVISED TEACHING AIDS 


COMMON CONTAINER SIZES =5° 
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canned foods teaching aids 


tree to teachers 


Today’s students are tomorrow’s homemakers. 
Their problems of menu planning, food buying, 
budget and time management will inevitably 
occupy a great deal of their attention. Your 
home economics courses are more important 
than ever for the junior home managers and the 
school-to-marriage group. 


Consumer Service Division 
NATIONAL 
CANNERS 
ASSOCIATION 





To help you be helpful we offer this tested and 
improved kit about canned foods: Colorful 
wall chart showing actual sizes, weight and 
cup content of cans and jars; menus with reci- 
pes and work schedules; nutrition information 
about average servings; meal planning data; 
label information, analyzed for intelligent buy- 
ing; class and home activities to stimulate in- 
terest. 


CONSUMER SERVICE DIVISION 

NATIONAL CANNERS ASSOCIATION 

1133 20TH STREET, N.W.. WASHINGTON 6, D.C 

Please send up-to-the-minute educational materials about Canned Foods for 


students. 








FLASHES 


More and more companies are in- 
troducing their new products at the 
AHEA convention instead of waiting 
until the Housewares Show. For ex- 
ample, The Wooster Rubber Com- 
pany unveiled three new products in 
St. Louis—a set of Rubbermaid un- 
breakable mixing bowls, a rectangu- 
lar Rubbermaid laundry basket (the 
square corners prevent newly ironed 
clothes from wrinkling or curling), 
and a Dial-It dispenser which “dials” 
to cLose for a spill-proof shaker, to a 
pouring hole for iced drinks, and to 
a strainer for fruit juice. 


In line with the theory that the 
more flavors a baby knows and likes 
at an early age the greater number 
of foods he will enjoy later, Swift & 
Company has brought out three new 
fruit-flavored meats—ham flavored 
with raisin sauce, pork flavored with 
applesauce, and lamb with mint. 
While these new products are in- 
tended primarily for the “carriage 
trade,” adults on special diets will 
find the combinations vary the monot- 
ony of their menu. The fruit-flavored 
meats can also be used by the hostess 
as the basic ingredient in sandwiches 
and hors d'oeuvres. 


The Foley Manufacturing Company 
recently introduced the Foley Lid 
Lifter which opens all vacuum jars 
and bottles with or without shoulders. 
The design of the jaws makes it pos- 
sible to remove lids without denting. 
As a result they reseal tightly for 
refrigerator or cupboard storage. 


Mrs. Jessie Cartwright, Home 
Service Director for Norge Division, 
Borg-Warner Corporation, is repre- 
senting Mrs. American Housewife at 
the International Trade Fair in Bari, 
Italy, this month. Mrs. Cartwright 
will explain features of two kitchens 
at the American Exhibit. 


Tots at the Table is a new booklet 
prepared by the National Live Stock 
and Meat Board, 407 South Dearborn 
Street, Chicago 5, primarily for 
mothers with children from one to 
five years. It is also intended for the 


professional person who counsels and 
teaches others about food for children 
in this age group. 


The Singer Sewing Machine Com- 
pany has introduced a combination 
swing and slant-needle automatic 
zigzag machine, the Slant-O-Matic. 
There is a built-in stitch chart, located 
on top of the machine, which enables 
the operator to select the desired 
stitch from the diagrams and to see 
how to dial to get just the effect 
wanted. There is no guesswork about 
threading the machine correctly either 
—just open the threading chart, 
located right above the needle, and 
follow the diagram. 


A new positive-sealing shrinkable 
packaging material, called CRYO- 
VAC Film, for wrapping meats, 
cheese, and poultry, has been de- 
veloped and is now being introduced 
to the market by the crvovac Com- 
pany Division of W. R. Grace & 
Company. This new product comes 
in roll form and its shrinkable quali- 
ties enable the film to provide a skin- 
tight fit to the product, just as cryo- 
vac bags do. 


Another AHEA member, Kathryn 
Falb, began work recently in the 
home service department of the May- 
tag Company, manufacturers of 
washers, dryers, ironers, and freezers. 
Miss Falb attended Cornell College 
and the University of Iowa. 


General Mills has developed a new 
Betty Crocker Cake ‘n Frosting 
Mix that is family size—9 servings— 
which you make in your own pan. 
Two flavor combinations are avail- 
able, Chocolate Devils Food with 
Fluffy White Frosting and White 
with Chocolate Fudge. But you 
really have three choices, for by using 
the whole egg instead of just the 
white, you can have a yellow cake. 


A convenient reference chart, Gas 
Range Feature Finder, 
issued by the American Gas Associa- 
tion, 420 Lexington Avenue, New 
York 17, shows at a glance the avail- 


recently 


608 


ability of various features on today’s 
gas ranges. The chart includes two 
pages of dimensions for built-in and 
stack-on units. Free standing ranges 


are given in overall widths and depths. 


A new line of foods, called Gour- 
met Foods, is being placed on the 
market by General Foods. Included 
in the wide scope of products, which 
will initially number 55, are such 
items as Lobster Bisque from France, 
Lignonberry Preserves from Sweden, 
Hearts of Palm from Brazil, Sauce 
Bolognaise from Switzerland, Marin- 
ated Artichokes from the United 
States. Well known department stores 
and specialty retail food shops are the 
primary outlets. 


To solve the problem of convenient 
and accessible storage for the many 
small and medium-sized jars and 
packages we find among our groceries, 
the St. Charles Manufacturing Com- 
pany has designed a swing-out shelf 
unit. The 5-inch-deep unit is hinged 
at the door side of the wall cabinet 
and may be removed for cleaning. 
Shelves have a three-quarter-inch re- 
tainer flange and are spaced for small 
items, such as condiments, in the 
center sections and for packaged 
foods on the upper and lower sections. 


For those interested in the “Iowa 
Breakfast Studies,” the Cereal Insti- 
tute, 135 South LaSalle Street, Chi- 
cago 3, has compiled a summary of 
the 20 scientific papers, since re- 
prints of the full reports are no longer 
available. 


The Westinghouse Electric Cor- 
poration has a new vacuum cleaner 
that “caddies” its accessory tools—the 
attachments are carried in a tool com- 
partment on the machine. A door at 
the front of the cleaner gives access 
to the disposable bag, and when the 
door opens it automatically detaches 
the bag. 


Ten pieces of illustrated printed 
material available from the American 
Can Company, 100 Park Avenue, 
New York 17, were exhibited at the 
AHEA convention in St. Louis. The 
newest items are a manual for insti- 
tutional buyers on the purchase and 
use of canned foods and a set of at- 
tractively designed labels showing can 
sizes, weight and cup capacity, and 
foods commonly packed in the vari- 


ous sizes. 











BENEFITS OF GOOD BREAKFASTS 
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ETTER BREAKFASTS 
INCREASE THE PHYSICAL 
AND MENTAL . 
EFFICIENCY OF 4 
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AND OLD 








September 


EEN-AGE GIRLS ARE Better 
“SHARPER” IN THINKING 

AND ACTION AND CALMER Breakfast 
WHILE THEY WORK. DURING 

LATE MORNING HOURS. Month 





You are invited to cooperate with this Seventh 
Annual September Better Breakfast Month. Write for 
FREE Better Breakfast Source Book and Wall Chart. 











CEREAL INSTITUTE, Inc., 135 South La Salle Street, Chicago 3, Illinois 


A research and educational endeavor devoted to the betterment of national nutrition 
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WEIGHT WATCHER’S PRUNE WHIP...It’s so sim- 
ple to make luscious prune whip the modern, low 
calorie way: Sweeten with SucaRYL, instead of sugar. 
You get all the old-fashioned flavor and sweetness . . . 
but less than half the calories! You can use SUCARYL 
practically anywhere you use sugar (in beverages, in 
cooking, and in baking), and you can’t taste the 
difference ! 


Y2 pound dried prunes 1 tablespoon water 
1 cup water 4 egg whites 
1 teaspoon unflavored gelatin 2 teaspoons lemon juice 


2 teaspoons Sucary! solution 


Simmer prunes in water until soft. Pit prunes, force 
through sieve and add juice. Soften gelatin in 1 table- 
spoon water; dissolve over hot water. Beat egg whites 
until foamy; gradually beat in gelatin, lemon juice 
and Sucary.L. Fold in prune pulp. Chill. Makes 6 
servings, at only 98 calories each! 


ABBOTT LABORATORIES -« 


227 calories 


in prune whip 


a 


when you sweeten with sugar 


Sucaryl for September... 


NOTE: For the topping, combine 4 cup nonfat dry 
milk solids, 4 cup ice water and % teaspoon SUCARYL 
in small bowl. Beat at high speed until consistency of 
whipped cream. 





JUST OUT! New Sucary! Book of Calorie-Saving Recipes 


An essential teaching aid for 
those all-important lessons on 
weight control. Makes menu- 
planning and cooking easier 
for the person on a diet. 
Available at your neighbor- 
hood drug store, or write 
ABBOTT LABORATORIES, NORTH 
CHICAGO, ILLINOIS, for ample 
quantities of this book...plus free SUCARYL 


samples .. . for your classroom use. 


NORTH CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 


98 calories 
when you sweeten 


with calorie-free Sucaryl 








